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INTRODUCTION 


It lias iK'i-omr fasliionaMc, of late, lo usher an important '\ork of ri-warcli 
into the worl<l hy a Foreword, or Preface, or Introduction, or ohatcrer rLso 
it micht be callfsl, from some eminent personaec other than the author of 
the l»ook The motive may lx* a perfectly ifitrllicihle mo<U'aty on the part 
of « fyeeinner in the domain of research, who, by a.s.sociatinc; with himself a 
pen*ona(je of establishM reputation, desires to secure a better hearinp for 
his own vjfws; or an etjually lecitinuite desire to secure sufficient sales of the 
svork, which, Riten the existini* conditions, may not by itself, and w-ithout an 
adsentitious aid of this description, command the aalex which would indemnify 
the author or the publisher for at Je.ssf the pceiiniary sacrifice |nvoh'<vI in the 
tlrnnklj-is task of rescarcli. In the latter ease, hoiveveri the suitability of the 
individual selected for the hononr of rrcface.svritine rnries inversely with the 
subject matter of the Kook. The selection is made rather with an eye to world- 
ly eminence than with any rctranl to inherent aptitude. As I do not pretend 
to any modesty or diffidence. As I cannot find any tame public man. or as- 
pirine politician to b« so oblifrinc as tn lend me the advantacc of his name 
and association; and as I ara unwiUinc to cite any part of the beneft or op- 
probrittm for any rofieefions contalmd In this work to any other person, errn 
by the mere association of names. 1 have thouphi it l>est to comply with the 
fashion of the tlmi-s without fstherinp upon any one views which he may have 
n« ver entcrtaine«l. 

ni~*ides the insistent ou<l Insidious demands of fashion, there are other 
hound Tv.ssons why a fots'svoni was ncetbsl for this w’ork. and why that forr'- 
word had to l>e by one of the writers Ihcmsehrs The book conlaias facts, 
ns well as opinions. I have thoupht it Iw-st that Mr K J Khata- 
Iwta shouM lx- eonfiiKsl mtirclr to statcRxnts of farts, which he 
Ins pleanfsl by his owni is'siarch. ami that rcsponsihilily of nn> opinions cx- 
pn-vsrtl in this work ahould rest wholly on tuysclf For. in matters aueh 
as those cball with in tliis b(K>k. rrilirs in India have a nasty wa> of ilamptnc 
the anlour of a rtsinc jounp man bj the Hhccr wticht ol their unliaUiiritJ 
abuse, the moment they scent fhe least little actiif of '‘political*' tieirs. If 
was not prwifrnt/vi cemsidtraf/oBs /Ur f/tr^ that ftjirr //^rrrt} Tor to 
this ronclu'ion. The actual division «>f laUxjr in the preparation <>f this work 
amply warrants, and even dcfflands, tueh ■ course Tlie fir»t part of the 
work is 3!r. Khambata'a pn-patssl under the pmcral puidaiiee and super- 
rision of the prs^ent writer That part sleals almost cielusivfly with matters 
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and statements of facts. The second part is mine cntirelr; and though it has 
its share of the basic facts, discovered or eorelated bv considerable labour, it 
has also its share of opinions on some of Ihe most vexed problems of to^av 
and to-n)orro\v It would beTtufairtosingsest. by the inevitable implication of 
the joint authorship, that Mr. Khambata Asas in any way responable for 
opinions expressed by his collcagne. Another reason of equal importance is 
that seroml problems dealt with in the work need to be bronght together and 
statotl as problom-s together, which one can only do in a preface directly 
ejioucb to attract sufficient attention of the discerning critic. Tn the main 
work, the requirements of perspeelire nec<^sarily demand the separation of 
interlocked arrangements "While perspective is necessary for the proper 
appreciation of a problem, a collective view has its own merits An Introduction 
M'as thus ineritahle: and since one had to be written, one misht as well make 
fhe most of it. 

Before getting to the main problems, let me iBspos-e of two or three points 
of minor importance, which, however, arc likely to create confusion if not 
explained at this stage. "While by the nature of Ms work. Mr. Elhambata had 
to aim at ns mnch exactness a< he conld posaibly attain: and so, while his 
figures are as precise as lie could make them, the second part of the work 
has preferred to deal iuroiuid terms For one thing, the exactness of the earlier 
portion is, in a manner of speaking, not perfect, in so faros there is an Tmavoid- 
ablc margin of error: the round lenn method of dealing wth Iht figures sim- 
plifies disetissiou and docs not in all probability increase the margin of error, 
Ttic discrepancies, therefor^', which might otherwise appear between the first 
and the second parts of this work with if this caution is borne in mind, vanish. 
Particular mention may bo made, however, of the detailed statement of the 
provincial wealth as given in pp. 2S3-6. the total of which seems to be aston- 
ishingly Sinai] compared ^rith the First Book. The First Book, however, has 
dealt with the uhole of India as one unit, ineluding the British Proviuees as 
tvoll as the Kative States. In the Second Book, the dlsetission had necessarily 
to be confined to British Provinces, of which, the information, statistical and 
otherwise, is more ample than that of the Xativo States. I.iirge areas are thus 
excluded from the purview in the pages mentioned. And. besides, a immber of 
articles have also been omitted. If. therefore, due allowance is made for both 
these factors, the discrepancy will not appear to be quite as considerable as 
it seems at first. 

These, however, are points of second class importance. The real problem 
v\ith which the work attempts to grapple are different. Take the case of 
the services. Should they have been included in the computation of the 



''vcaltli of thp community. AVe Iiavc not, — for reasons M’hich arc detailed in 
the appropiiafe sections of Book I Briefly stated, we coit-rider tliat the only 
reliable and acceptable estimate of the national wealth can bo had only in 
regard to material commodities To attempt to include the serviccsi — which 
may mean a real addition to the sum total of the community’s m clfare, — would 
render the caleiilns impossible, given the standards we now possess for the 
valuation of intangible goods And, then, a number of services arc really 
worthless, or even injurious to the community The classic ease of tJic law- 
yer may be amplifittl by the equally important case of the merchant. The 
mere merchant is not productive, though, in the society as it i.s organised 
to-day, he may be taking a much larger share of the national dividend than 
he may be entitled to The case of the Soldier and of the Civil Servant, of the 
Statesman (or politician) and the Teacher, are difficult from the point of 
view of tangible expression in money values 1 have simply assumed that in 
a society arranged more logloally, more Jiwmanly, more economically, the 
steady endeavour of the people would be to abolish all forms of parasitism- 
and that in the process of such abolition, the lawyer and the mewbant will 
necessarily disappear It makes no prejudice to the reasoning of this type 
to urge that before we can evolve a society which can dispense with the 
services of the merchant and of the lawyer, — to name the most promiiK-nt 
examples, — we shall have to go through a stage of intense legalisation. It may 
.or may not be necessary .Afy point simply is that in a sane society, aiming 
at the utmost conservation of human energy and at the most equal and equit- 
able distribution of the material necessities for the maintenance of life, every 
form of i»arasitism will be sought to be abolished, and that, c-onscquenfly, the 
iiichision of the services by the conventional valuation adventitiously given 
to them in a commercial society, would be simply adding to the mass of 
-confusion hanging over this subjcc-f. AH services have to be and are rewarded 
ultimately from the same dividend of material commodities prorluccd in the 
nation, or any other unit vve may take for the purpose.s of .such computation 
AVhen we hove nu’asuifd the material commodities, we must necessarily b< 
taken to have included also the smiccs, — not only those which are aetuallj. 
■ohiioiiitiy, Oircctiy, involved in the production of those commodities, but also 
those which are ancillary or incidental to flint production The sonic-c of 
the Civil Sonant or of the .Soldier is an illustration of the latter typt The 
ease of Ti.snsport Service is, I recognise, peculiar. Tran.sport clearly does not 
add to the volume of production, but it a.s clearly add-s to the value or the 
.<|ualitativc expression of production. Arc we justified in excluding the Traas. 
port Service altogether! That the thargc.s actually paid for the tniasport 
M-nice are greater than they would be in a properly co-ordinated society i» 
110 reason to e.xehi(le tiara altogether. Oiir only apology of the inelusiou of 
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the real serrice in takinsr the wholesale prices, at big centres like Bomb-v or 
Calcutta, of the principal articles of Indian produce, — as distineuished from* 
the prices off the field, — is not losicaUr convincing, thouch in practice it 
way be lesseniusr the error, if any be really iarolred in the eoaise we bare- 
adopted. 

Tbe consideration of Semees. and their plait' in human economr, goes 

mueh further than appears at first sight. We shall have to supplant, or 

rathftT recognise more folly and clearly than vre over have done in economics- 
so far, — that the real motive force is, and should be. service, rather than the 
desire for personal gain, expressed in terms of money values. But this is 
not the plaee to interpolate a discussion on the real motive force for human 
activity known as economic aefirffy. In considering* however, the solutions 
of the problem, which the study involved in this work has disclosed, we have 
necessarily to draw upon the ideal a little bit. in contrast \vith the aetuaL The 
eeouomie problem of India is perfectly clear. We have considered the pre- 
sent as well as the potential wealth of India, as far ahead as one can see at 
present. But allowing for all possible increases, it cannot be doubted that 
India is much too mueh overpopulated: or, what b tbe same thing from another 
point of view, the share which each Indian recerves of the national dividend b 
too small to keep body and soul together in full working efficiency. There 
is unquestionably the problem of Distribution, which we have accordingly not 
ignored, Bedbtribution of the national wealth. — reconstruetjon of these so- 
cial institutions which deal with tbe repartition of riches in a community, — 
b an urgent necessity, since that alone could benefit tbe present generation. 
All other espedients must take time, and will l>enefit, in proportion that they 
are successful, subsequent generations. I do not believe in the eemmon cry 
of interested parties that Sodalism b played out. How can it be. when it 
has never been tried at all? Tbe Russians, it is true, from what one bears of 
the gigantic experiment heroically embarked upon by the Bolshevics, seem to 
have inaugurated the New Economic Policy* which b apparently not on all 
fours with tbe traditional doctrines of Communbm. But. apart from the 
fact that the scM?alled N. E- P. of Russia may be only a temporary makeshift 
pendhag the full education of the Rusdan people to complete communism in 
all material commodities, there b tbe further condderation that private capi- 
talism, as we know it in European and American countries, as also in those 
Asiatic countries which have madly begun emulating tbe European “Civilisa- 
tion,” b dead in Russia beyond possibility of recovery. And what has been- 
iried in one conntrj*, there b no reason to doubt may not be tried in another. 
In India to-day, all reasonable people seem to be eonriaeed that modern, 
industrialbm has its dark dde- It b not as dear whether tbe thoughtful 
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Tiulian vrill go bnck on the history of a ecBtnry, and recreate the arcadian- 
simplicity of Rclf-stifficient Tillage, life which the .apostle of modem Indi.a 
seems to hunger for Personally, I am imt prepared to say that turning 
our back upon the history of a century is either practicable or desirable, 
quite ap.irt from the question uhethcr it is going to be beneficial. I think 
flic real evil lies in our defectire and objectionable system of distributing 
tlir national dividend. Two .altem.stivos are even now pos.sible, and are being 
tried under various disguises The co-operative principle seems to make the 
Ica.st Ijrcaeh with convention and the evisting situation, by recognising private 
property and permitting individual gain, subject to a maximum. That pnn- 
eiple may seem more reasonable, fo me it appear? more inherently insufficient. 
For co-operation in pnyluetion might not, — tloes not in fact. — avoid the evil.s 
of the wage system, the crime of exploitation of one human being for the 
profit or benefit of another It may he tried as the more acceptable to the 
Fapitalism-infeetod intclligenfsu . but t am convinced it must break down 
eventually, or be voluntarily abandoned when the full con.sciousness of com- 
mon life ho-s been aroused or inculcated The other and rival principle,— 
though the rivalry is not quite transparent to-day.— -is the State Socialism of 
(he Indian Oovemment, s'lth its strange complication of capitalist delegatioii 
of administrative authority. The Ratlsvays as well ns the I<ahd are, In (he 
theory of the law, common property, however they may be managed for the sake 
of convenience or prejudice. There is nothing to prevent the shipping set* 
vice (0 be similarly jointly ownctl and commnnislically opemted. an> more 
than the coal and Iron mines as well as the connected industries. l>Mt It Is 
here precisely that the irony of the aetu.sl Mtiwtion becomes most poignantly 
maiiifi-st. The Socialist Nationalist in Indm e.-»niu>t tnist the {tovernmeut of 
India. Its antecedents arc dead agaimst it. and so the very best work it 
h.Ts done, and may still be doing, is not only not supported by those, who. Hke- 
thc present writer, ought, for sheer consistency ''"ith their own fundamental 
ideas, to support , but is posith'cly opposed anti even objected to It 
Ls the unavoidable penalty of a foreign government to be misunderstood, 
though unquestionably the Indian fiovenment have done enough to warrant 
ever}' snspieloii ag,iiast its bona fides. That does not. however, make the 
Inilian Sccialist less illogtenl; and does not the less frequently b-’ray him 
into advocating policies or supporting niea-suit-., which arc bouml to compli- 
cate most undesirably tlie problem. The penalty is thus acting as a double- 
edged swonl, that with the one cilge attacks the Goiemment in all its schemes 
ot common benefit, .and uith tbc other paralj-ses the natural champions of 
all such mcasuns and policies. The remedy for this hopeless impasse is not 
strictly economic. We mnsl have a change of novernment before wc can 
think of a change in distribution of the national <lhidend. if only btcaaw a 
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foreign government is too apt to ally itself A\ith the forces of capitalism that 
luve done so mncli to linmpor and impair the prodnctive forces of e^ry na" 
•lion indnstriftlised in the modem sense of the term. 

But redistribution of the National Dividend, urgent as the problem Ls. is 
not a f\dl and final solution of the root evil ^e cannot increase onr %vealth 
by the fullest exploitation of oiir hnown resonrces. so as to give a guarantee 
of deeent human life to every Indian citizen We have so far consentcil to 
imderminc onr A'italily rather than to rwlncc our mimhors There is no in- 
herent guarantee that ive shall not increase our nnmbers, and so undo the 
benefit of redistribution on a more equitable and equal basis, as also of an 
increase in irealth if the root evil trerc not tackled at the roof. Emigration 
of a part of the population of lodia to less crowded ami more promising lands 
is another solution that I have hinted at in the body of the book It is. 
however* a solution which is more important from the standpoint of the 
entire world than from that of any isolated community. China necd-s a relief 
in her population even more urgently than India. And the sparsely populated 
regions of the world must afford this relief The concrete sense and strength 
of the world and its peoples must be used to bring abont a more even distri- 
bution of the human factor in eomformity with the natural factors of produc- 
tion. Tlie League of Nations irill have in the immediate future its gravest 
task in considering the Imoiigration laws of the world, and if it fails to res- 
train the suicidal policies, apparently adopted as the considered and deliberate 
creed of some of the newer democracies of the world, the peace of humanity, 
the brotherhood of man, irill never be achieved 

' Herein lies another of the logical inconasteneies that the student of eco- 
nomics to-day seems to be inevitably involved in. in many countries National- 
ism has ruu amok with many people, writh a particular venom in those parts 
where the eonscio«sne.ss of exclusion and exploitation by another race is 
very intense., But the aggresisive, and often iueonsistcnl Nationalism of to- 
day has this much justification: that the inequalities of resources and possi- 
bidties, which mil be retained by those who have acquired them by all sorts 
of means, cannot h\it he vaguely perceived and resentetl by those who have 
not. Within the community, a people may well be expected to correct the faults 
«f their own system of distribution by a rtfom\ of their own institutions 
affecting the National Dividend; they may also be expected as justly to 
develop their o>vn inherent resources anrt possil>ilities before they can lay 
«laim to a share of those who have a surplus of such a degree that waste must 
necessarily follow if the omiers or holders of the surplus do not know what 
to do mth the surplus. But there arc many people in the world to-<lay, 
■who, in spite of the fullest development of their resources, may still not find 



cnousli w ithin their own means to mjintain a decent standard of human life. 
The prohkm then arises whether this section of humanity will he nlJoned to^ 
decline and decay, tainting' in its downward course even those otlicr and 
happier people who may have aU they need and to spare. Vie hare not yet 
risen to that dcRrec of humanity, in which we could suRPest the lethal chnmbei- 
for this .surplus .section of jnankind tis the simplest and the surest remedy: 
and .so the demand for a redistribution of the entire population of the world, 
mth a view to relieve pressure where it is unduly heavy, and to bring nde- 
f|iiatc labour force tn bear upon regions which in the absence of 
that labour force are wasting their resources and potentialities, is' 
likely to sound repulsive Of course, the problem is extremely com- 
plex ^Ye do not want a redistribution merely to rcpisjduec the 
evils more evenly in the world We must have ffiianintees against an undue and 
undesirable multiplication And to achieve this, to enforce those guarantees, 
the concert of humanity iriU have to be something more than an existence on 
sufferance The League of Nations to-day is neither strong nor respected 
enough for the purpose And it will not attain to that degree of universal 
uspeet until the domination of one people by another is n thing of the past 
I'aradoxienl ns it may sound, it seems inevitable tlint modem nationalism 
must grow still stouter and more aggressive, if real intcmationnlbm is to be 
established. The psychological value of a eonscionsness of equality cannot be 
exaggerated The dominated peoples of the world lack this eonseiousness, and 
are accordingly apt to be unduly, unjustly auspicioUb This consciousness must 
be created first, and Nationalism roust thcrefori* floni isli hi tlie minds of those 
s%lio arc thcmschea engaged in the building up of a new religion of humanity 
When the redistribution of the world population has been necomptished. 
M’licn mobility of labour has been achieved in n far more teal sense than i-s 
the ease to-day. the problem may still remain svhether tbe uorld is not over- 
populated, or tends to do so In fact the real solution of the problem could 
only commence after this prclimiiinry, pioneer work has been done Do 
numbers tend to outnin re.sourcest Is the sum total of human misery and 
injustiec due to the deficit? We cannot, indeed, know the potential waste 
iiwoKcd in a dcUUocatc and concerted restriction of numhers, but, as far 
ns we can see to-day, uc must l>car the penalty, if one there be The reUgmu 
of humanity must be founded on Ibe loveable and the beautiful, which the 
existing apologies for manhood can scarcely pretend to be The culture of 
the race by the united effort of the wee entire must, to be successful, have 
the intelligent sjmpathy oud voluntary co-operation of the individual It >s 
not enough to alter the marriage laws, and reconstruct the basic uuU of 
huinnit society. For the problem of numbers to be effectually soho<l, or 
(be service of humanity really to become the rclif^ioit of mankind, there must 



1w a corelation between ability and expectation. We have endeavonrc<l to 
study this problem on the narrow, limited basis of India; but in I'eality the 
problem is a world problem; and, sooner than we like to believe, it is botmd 
to force itself upon the attention of the peoples of the world. The solutions 
suggested are necessarily solutions for the imme<liate evils of the individual 
coirutry specifically considered; and there is nothing to prevent these “solu- 
tions” from appearing in the latter perspective of the world entire as miser- 
able palliatives, that might even defeat their own purpose if not strictly regu- 
lated. Bvit that only proves that the world problem is more complex and 
insistent than the thinkers seem inclined to consider. 


The University School 
of 

Economics and Sociology, 
Bombay, 15th October, 1924. 


K. T. SHAH. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The Introcinction to thh joint-work, \mttcii by Professor Shah, is not 
■written by him with a view to “introdnee" the work, in the sen-se of explain- 
ing its aim and scope, and the standpoint mth which the entire work is 
^vTiUcn, bnt merely to correlate some of his suggestions in Book II with the 
larger problem of the redistribntion of the world’s human factor, and the 
reorganisation of human effort, so as to conduce towards a more economic use 
of the world’s material resources, to the benefit of all. And t>o far the Intro- 
duction may be regarded as a continuation of Book 11 Those remarks would, 
however, have been irrelevant if made in the text of Book 11 which deals with 
problems exclusively Indian 

The object of this Kota is to make it clear that the opinions stated in 
the latter part of the Inlroduetion, like those expressed in Book II, arc exclu- 
sively Professor Shah ’s ouTi. The undersigned docs not sutseribc to their impli- 
cation, not because he Is afraid of public opinion or of any opinion, hut be* 
enuso he does not believe in political changes being a necessary condition pre- 
cc<lcnt to, or a sine qua non of, economic regeneration, and because be has a 
■sincere lack of faith in any radical and soclalLstic solution of India’s ills— not 
to talk of those of the rest of the world. There are bound to be opinions and 
opinions, and each one is welcome to his own It is the inevitable consequence of 
joint-authorship that the opinion-s expressed by one of the authors are ordi- 
narily supposed to be shared in by the other to their fullest extent. This Note 
is intended, so far as it can, to dispel any such supposition 

It is, however, necessary to state, — nay, to emphasize, — that there is a 
general concensus between the authors as to all matters of facts and statistics 
expres-sed in both the parts of the work, and also as to such inferences as are 
obviously dcducible therefrom There is also agreement on tho important 
problem of the exclusion of Services, quae services, from the calculation of a 
nation’s annual wealth. 

Subject to the foregoing, the undersigned is responsible for Book I of 
the prei,cnt work, wherein apart from incidental inquiries, he has endeavour- 
i-d, firstly, to discuss the general economic concept of national wealth, second- 
ly, to collect and collate the figures of production of all the principal coni 
moditics and of the output of the principal manufacturing industries of our 
country, for each year from 1900 to 1922, the data being chiefly derived 
from official blue-books, and all the lacunae or defects in official figures bring 
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made good by other evidence; thirdly, to calculate all-India average, annual, 
■wholesale prices of the principal commodities in each of these years; and 
lastly, putting the last two items together, to estimate the gross annual wealth 
of the people of this country in 1S2I-2 and three other well-marked periods 

The ground was thus cleared for Professor Shah to discuss, in Book II. 
such problems as the net wealth of the people, the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of food grains, the distribution of the wealth between the classes and the masse.< 
the correlation of the tax burdens of the people to their ability to bear them in 
the light of their economic position; the possible readjustment of tax burdens; 
and the possible improvements and expansion of the material resonrees of 
the countrj' which should strengthen the economic position of our masses while 
their burdens are lightened 

This work was planned and begun long before there was any talk of 
moving any resolution about appointing Committees for economic or taxation 
inquiries, in our Imperial Legislatures, so that it is really by providential 
circumstances that this work happens »o be a Uvre de circonatance. 

Professor Pigou has well said: “Tlje eomplicated analyses which econo- 
mists endeavour to carry through arc not mere gymnastics; they are iustni- 
ments for the bettering of human life." It is only by analyses such ns these 
that the misery which surrounds ns, the colossal poverty into which a very 
large mass of the population has sunk, can be decisively brought home to 
those whose duty it is to look after people's welfare, as also to those whose 
present indifference it would be fairer to attribute more to a lack of knowledge 
of the real state of affairs than to a lack of sympathy. In this as in other 
matters, then, social survey must precede social service. 


School of Economics and SocioI<^, 
University of Bombay, 

tftlu'w.'r 1 


K. J. KHA31BATA. 
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THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

PART I 

A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL 
ECONOMIC CONCEPT OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 

CHAPTER I 

The Concept of National Wealth 

1. EcoaoTzue Terminology — The science of Economics has no technical 
terminology of its own,* and must needs express itself in terms whereof 
popular usage has taken complete possession For one thing, this must 
ncccssaiiiy be so with a social science like Economics which must, to be 
intelligible to the general reader, express its reasonings in popular language. 
Hut popular language at the same lime \nll be unsuited for the least scientific 
of piiiposes, — and Economics claims to hare developed iato a “science” — 
betnusc the first requirement of a scientific treatment is that our terms shall 
be well defined, while the terras in popular u.s,jge have scweral meanings or 
shades of meaning It is therefore essential in any economic argument to 
have consistent and clearly defined notions* 

Among the terms of popular usage of which economics makes use, pcihaps 
of the most vague and indefinite, arc the terms wealth, (nation,) and national 
wealth Attempts to define them have not, however, led to uniform results, 
and it is a distressing circumstance that there is no concensus among econo- 
mists as to the dcfiiution.s of these terms 

And ns for ourselves, as there cannot be a “measurement of national 
wealth” without it being initially ascertained what we mean by nation by 

1 The onginal of EcododucS wa» ntker M an »pplieil tciento (if not nn art) 

tkan os a pure fcicncc Consequently, tbe fonnilcrs of tke »eicoce did not much csre to 
ikfiac term* precisely or to t.>ol'e s distinct terminolosy —of Bidg" lek's Principles. 1* 10. 

2. .\« Dr. ilarshaU suggests, » term most Blsrnys mean a particular thing -whenetet 
nothing to tho contrary is stated, or implied by the context; sehile if It is required to 
be used in soma broader or narrower sense, the change must bo indicated. This plan 
«ill einMe u» to avoid rig. Jit j — rrrnciples Ecooowici, II I 1 
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Trealtli, and by the compound term national wealth, it behoves ns to discuss 
them here. 

2. What is a “Nation?" — And Crst as regards the term nation. This 
is properly speakinp a politico-lepal term; but if any one were for that 
matter under the impression that it has eome to have any precise significance 
in polities or jurisprudence, one need only consult elementary text-books 
on the subjects, like Leacock’s or Gettle’s or Salmond’s, in order to be 
immediately disillusioned. In economic discussions, however, “the old tribal 
significance of the word nation has entirely disappeared. We do not attempt 
to compare the wealth of French or German citizens wherever they may 
happen to be. What we do compare is the wealth of the inhabitants of 
France or Germany, whether they are citirens or not And in economie 
discussions again, a nation becomes too often identified with a group of people 
surrounded by a fiscal barrier, a customs line: partly because the publication 
of statistics relating to customs receipts and to trade makes us think of the 
people inhabiting each customs area as an ensemble or a unit. 

But the question here arises if the inhabitants have considerable property 
abroad or derive considerable revenues from abroad, are such property and 
such revenues to be considered as part of their wealth or the wealth of those 
countries where the property is situated or whence the revenues are derived! * 
(For instance, the Suez Canal shares or the shares of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company held by the British Government or the British Public ) 

So far as capital wealth is concerned, property situated within a country 
must be regarded as part of its wealth, even if it is owned by persons who are 
not residents therein, because wc are not considering the question of distri- 
jbution and all that we are at present concerned with is the amount of capital 
' available within the country. But in the case of income-wealth a distinction 
may be made between the productivity of the country and its net income. 
“When we are thinking of the productivity of a country, the better method 
is to exclude income dra^vn from ivithout”, says Dr. Bowley.’ So also 
must we not exclude income sent abroad. When, however, we are thinking 
of tie income available for use and enjoyment by the inhabitants of the 
country, we must take into account the visible and invisible exports and 


1. Wealth, pp. 225 6. 

2. In thelToited Kingdom tho principle m to tax all inpome« denved from abroad 
Tinder the British Ineome Tax Schedule D, interest on foreign and colonial seenrities is 
chargeable on tiie full amount received in the year of assessment, while foreign and 
colonial possessions ate chargeable on the nmoont received or imported on the average 
cf three years. This is the general prineiple of taxation in most other countries aa well, 

3. Tbe MeasDrement o( Social PbeoomeDn, pjlfll. 



Importc. The rc.i'ion why we Ihtis dUtincnKh between capital-wealth and 
income-wealth is that income b, while capital b not. susceptible of an idea jf 
“pross” and “net”. 


3 Confused popular notion of “wealth.”— Next as regards the term 
wealth. Professor Geddes once remarked that it b one of the signs of the 
absolutely wrong edncation.il system of ours that we take refuge in the broad- 
est and vaguest term when trying to state a fact Re n*ferred to the word 
dbease. He might as well have referreti to the word wealth. 

“Ererj-one ” writes J S 3Iill • “has a notion sufficiently correct for 
common purposes of what b meant by wealth “ He further wrote that it 
was no part of the design of hb treatise to aim at metaphysical nicety of 
definition where the ideas suggested by a term were already ns determinate 
as practical purposes rcquirtnl But here was a mbtake ou Mill’s part, we do 
not need any “metaphysical nicety.” but we assuri'diy do need logical 
accuracy And the ideas suggesteil by the wonl wealth aiv so varicsl and 
numerous, changing with a change of the purpose to which the term h.is to be 
put, that it would be courting confusion and illogicality to shelve that question 
in a treatise on a subject which till the other day ^vas defined os ‘‘the science 
of wealth ” The scientific value of .such a work must iieeels suffer lu its 
vague sense everybody may have a sufficient notion as .Mill mssorts But no 
sooner do we begin to analyse our concept th.tn we find the ta.<k bristling with 
difficulties. Ask some persons what they mean by wealth aud you will find 
that they mean an infinite variety of things, generally and for the most part 
bullion and money, and even only coins, bnt aLso material commoilities like 
land^. houses, furniture, jewellery, etc. etc. industrial output, commercial 
advantages, material well-being, material ond spiritual well-being, itc. As to 
which of these notions would be uppermost would depeud upon their tem- 
peraments. aud their preoccupations for the moment. People of the stamp 
of Ruskin, for instance, would maintain that “there b no wealth but life.” - 

4 Relativity of the term "wealth.” — The truth about the matter seems 
to be that the word wealth U susceptible of differmt senses aecordmg to the 
purpose we h-sve in hamJ The zaeaiiins it bears- in a particular <as» >..nn 
ouly be expUiued “with reference to the context ’’ Winn we siKjk of the 
great store of wealth Iving in such and such a temple we mean noihmg more 
than gold, silver and jewellery. When wc talk of a person’s wealth we prob- 
ably me.m no more than the sum of hb material belongings, his investment'*, 
and hb cash in hand and at the bank, (also such immateri.-il things as 


1 . aiUl, PrSacipU* P. 1 . (Aiiler’s EiiUea of 192L) 
ratlin. L’ato TbU Latt {s 1S6. 
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cocKl\rills. pntcnl«i. copyrisrhts.) "When ttp think of production we are inclined 
to include its •\vht-reivithnls : the plant, iactories. workshops, mills, under 
wealth. 'When Di-^tribntion is upperniist in onr tbonsht. the plsnt cires 
place to the yield or outpnt : when exehange. money and hll circulating 
media Airain wealth may mean the thincs themselves or their money- 
valne. and it may, further, consist of thincs that exist or also those whose 
use is potential only e c contents of mines diseovenHl hut not yet worked 
up It may have referenee to materia! thinits only or immaterial thincs also. 
It is not unusual to speak of the irreat wealth that a man has in his children — 
“These are my jewels!’* — or that health is wealth. “The bodies of men are 
without doubt the most valnable treasure of a country.” wrote Davenant 
and such cxpn'ssitms have been eomroon enoueh whenever political causes 
have created anxiety for a rapid prowth of the population. 

5. Evolution of the technical connotation of ‘wealth.* — Etymolocieally 
the word wealth is. as is well-known, the same thine as weal or welfare, a 
particular slate of body or mind. But «s this welfare was dependent npon 
the possession or periodical receipt of external objects like bread, meat, 
clothes or money, it came to be applied to these objects, so much so that the 
earlier me.aning was forgotten, as is seen from Dr Johnson’s definition of 
the term as “riches, money or precions goods."* The Mercantilists are 
supposed to have idcuiified wealth Acith bullion and to have made the wealth 
or poverty of a n.tTion depend upon the <iQaotif.v of bullion it possessed, bat 
the allegation is not true of the whole school as such. 

However, the term wealth was .and is alwitys restricted to objects with 
an exchange value, and “tree goods” have generally been excluded from its 
comprehension. Quesnay. the leading Physiocrat, was thus careful to distin- 
guish between richesses and btens gratuits. Things for which nothing could 
be got in exchange, however useful, are not wealth. Even this restriction 
has not been unanimously agreed to, but the dissentients are few. 

But apart from this limitation there is a hopeless ^vergence of views 
on the question, what is wealth ? Mill's definition of wealth, as consisting 
of “useful and agreeable things which possess exchangeable value”*, is 
defective in that usefulness and agreeableness are relative qualities, and 
nothing definite tan be said about any term which is defined in such words. 

In order to aA'oid eonfusaon of thought, the later economists, and especi- 
ally Dr. Marshall, attempt to differentiate the various ideas included under 
wealth, by giving each a qualifying adjective, and we thus have material 


1. QnoteJ by Maraiallll, 11,3 ifootnoie)- 

2 . T7J> Catmsn’s Theorle* of Prodoetjon •nd Dbtribution. Ciul. 

3. yiill PfiacJpU*,P. 9. 
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wealth, personal wealth, intangible wealth and so on Dr Jlarshall is of 
opinion, however, that wealth simply, should always mean external wealth 
only, that is, not necessarily material wealth but chiefly so ^ 

As the subject of the thesis is not wealth but national wealth, wc do 
not intend to enter into a needless discussion of the former. Deferring a 
few comments to an appropriate point in Chapter IV, we shall now pass 
on to the latter term, recording our opinion, cn passant that Jfarshall’s 
plan, though good in some ways is not strictly logical, nor quite in consonance 
with popular usage as he claims it to be*, because he includes under the 
.same term (wealth), both the end (material goods), and some “means of 
enabling him to acquire’’ the same, and also because in the usage or ordinary 
life it is materiality and not externality that is at the root of the concept 
of wealth \Vc therefore deem h proper to define wealth as consisting of 
external and material things; or more simply, material things only, since 
all material things arc also external Thus we do not identify wealth with 
economic goods as Marshall docs, but consider the former to be a species of 
which the latter is the genus 

6 The conception of ‘national wealth.’ — In ail discussions, it has been 
recognised that there is some difference between the idea of individual 
wealth and that of national svcalth And while in the former ease the 
restriction of the denotation to things svith exchangeable value only has been 
readily accepted, in the latter case an acceptance of this restriction is far 
from being universal N'o one can object to counting as part of a nation’s 
■wealth its parks, gardens, roads, museums, libraries, hotels de villes and 
other public plates, which, though they may be biens gxatuits for you and 
me. thoiigh “freely tnjoyable,” do have a money sahii, and constitute tbo 
forms of uational wealth par escelknee, being possessed by the nation tout 
ensemble. But the question at once arises whether a Inalthy i limate, txquLsitc 
natural seenent-., commercially important waterways, nth soil, ndvantageoas 
topography, accessibility to the sea, central situation via a vis the other 
nations 3 — not to speak of a stable govtmmcnt, the prtsakntt of justice, 
law and order, an excellent administrative organization, a nigh sense of eiMc 
and lomtnrrcial morality, national prestige etc, — should or should not be 

1 MArjtallll, II, J 

J //W, II, II, 1 

3 It n notf»lv*sy-* oiipiri’nl wbat an important nsrt mturai fnctor- pliy In lh>' 
17th centuty, the wealth of IIoIKaJ was the wonder of Europe, and the more the wonder 
grew ns jt was then hclieicl thst she had not only no natural advantages but had on 
thi' contrary to wage a perpetual war against Natnre (It is not p’nerally known to-day 
that the gnat arm of the sea, known as the Zoyder Zee, was formed in a tMigtc night, 
subrierging aercs of th” moit fertile Ian I— which give* the In to the S'lsg miuru 
ft d .Wmw— ) But the I7lh eentniy toropean* ha I fo'gotti-n th- •itualioml 

factor! 
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catcffories of a nation’s wealth: even whether, in Rnskin’s lan^age, a fnll- 
breathed, brisht-eved. happy-hearted people is not wealthier than one possess- 
ed of mere material-wealth \ but deficient in physique and in the qualities 
of the head and the heart! 

But whether because the degrading matermlism of the age is too much 
^\^th us. or because of a real desire to keep consistently to the denotation 
of the genus wealth itself, economists have generally taken the term national 
wealth to denote only the material and tangible goods directly capable of an 
exehange-value. Not only are, therefore, exclnded the free gifts of nature 
spoken of before, and the non-economic factors spoken of in parenthesis along 
with them, hut are also excluded business connections, business organization, 
and industrial energies, habits, capacities and faculties, which make up "effi- 
ciency”; (though these last may be allowed a place in wealth in the broad 
sense.) 

These restrictions are not always accepted, but they must needs be if 
it is sought — as in this thesis — to measure national wealth in terms of pounds, 
thillings and pence or the like. From the pnrely statistical point of view 
that our purpose requires us to take, we most adhere to the “narrow” defini- 
tion of wealth, as they call it, i.e., that definition which excludes all non* 
material, ns also all non-e.vcbaDgeabIe elements, on which German economists 
lay so much stress; for instance the organization of a free and welI>ordered 
state 

It is however necess.'iry in certain cases to take a broad view of national 
wealth, and then it may be permissible to speak, as Dr. ^larshaU does, - that 
“we ought for many purposes to reckon the Thames a part of England’s 
wealth,” because it “has added more to the wealth of England than all its 
canals, or perhaps all its railroads”.’ 

7. National wealth and individual wealth. — ^The elements of national 
wealth are not all identical with the elements of individual wealth. There 


are some elements of the former which are not elements of the latter; first 
and foremost, all kinds of public property and institutions, roads, canals, 
buildings, waterworks, museums, navies, etc.; secondly, business'enterprises 
rxm by the State authorities pro bono publico; thirdly, the land in countries 


where the whole of it is under state o^vnership; fourthly, what'is called 

1 “The true \cids of wealth arc purple — and not »n Eock but in Flc«h ’• Buskin 

Unto This Last pp. 64 5. 

2 Marshall, XI, II, 5. 

3 In a statistical eompotation the \alne of free gift- ml!, so far tber are 
“valuable,” be generally inclotled lO the enhances^l value of the land. Thus the 'value 
ofarner is lefleeted in the higher value that lauds have in it« basin or on both siles 
of its cour'e, than they will have in »ts absence. On a parity of reaM 5 ning the value 
of fine climatetriU abo for the most part be inelndeil in the value of the land Bet if 
any one -wonld semple to object that land itself is a free gift, the diSenltr may be 
ttchnically overcome by speaking (with Held) about the “labour of appropriation 
At any rate in settled countries land « no longer a free gift. 



sofial private vcalt)i, RUeh an eliurehoR. cliilw, etc. Per contra, nil shares 
deljcnturcs, mortpaKC*i, etc. which will W counted in the wealth of an indi-' 
vidiial who holds them, will be omitted from the wealth of a nation, because 
there are equal debts and ohlittalions on the other side of the balance Thus 
we shall not have to reckon any government paper held by individuals within 
the state in the total national wealth, because they will all be eancelled by a 
corresponding collective debt on the debit side Hut while dihts and obliga- 
tions of members of a community inter ge must be thus omitted from the 
total national wealth, we have nevertheless to nekon in all foreign bonds 
held at home, deducting of course, all our bonds held abroad 

8 Some Important dlltlnctions. — Talking of national wealth, it is hero 
well to point out several important distinctions ‘ 

In the first place, the term national wealth may have a reference cither to 
the aggregate wealth or the average or per capita wealth. One country 
may have greater wealth than another in the aggregate, and may have hsa 
wealth per capita. To compare the two we must, of course., look to tho 
latter. Hut in computations of the wealth of Ilnglnnd from the time of Petty 
downwards, the term national svealth has always brtn understood to imply 
the aggregate, and not the average wealth "To geiural opinion in the 
first half of the XVIII century the plan of creating an imaginary average 
individual as ttie representative of the nation would have appeared strange 
and incomprehensible ” * There were no doubt economists like Adam Hmlth, 
Jlnlthus, Hentham, and James Mill, who pointed out tlic distinctions, but 
despite them there was perceptible a tendency in the (cspicially early) XIX 
century economists to speak of "increase” or "decrease" of wialth aggre- 
gately, irrespective of the number of the sharers of that wealth 


^ In the second place, coming now to d*notntioii, thire is a diffennee 
between national wealth ns meaning the value of the objects found within 
the boundaries of a country, and the snim term ns menniiig the wealth of 
its inhnbitanfs (inehuling their foreign possessions and cxehiding wealth 
within luld by foreigners) This distinction is ninrle dear by J)r .Stamp » 
In the case of India there is very little foreign property held by our people; 
but there is eertniiily a gowl deal in India he lei by non-lmlians Vit if one 
were' not eoneerneel with tin* problem of distribution and were primarily 
interested in the wealth of the country asauch, irrespective of in whose hands 

1. The <li«tlnttione npr'y both to rspital-wralth «a<l In inrnnir evnith. 

2. CunnHR, Thveritt of rrodncIloB ond Dhtrlbutlon p II 

2 Sir J C. S'vniji, W*«1ih and Taaobla Capiciljr pp 7 S 
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that •wealth was distributed and in what proportions, one need only concern 
oneself Avith the value of the objects found Avithin the country. As pointed 
out on page 2 ante we shall be looking to the country as the entity, and shall 
concern ourselves with the income-wealth of India, rather than of the Indians. 

In the third place, the term in discourse may be used to denote either 
the present wealth of a country or its potential wealth. Thus we may 
speak of Germany as richer than Rnssia. ivhieh is true of the present, but we 
may in the same breath speak of Germany as a poor country and Eussia a 
rich one, meaning thereby that Eussia has immense resources behind her, that 
if and when they are properly exploited they uould yield a great deal, while 
Germany has little left in her mines, forests, etc. Considering potential 
resources, therefore, one countrj’ may have a greater future before it than 
another, though the latter may to-day be the richer one Though wealth 
has alwaj*s reference to the present wealth, there is yet a loose way of mean- 
ing by it the potential Avealth, Avithout “anything to the contrary" being 
expressly indicated. One often hears, yet. the vast “Avcalth" of India being 
spoken of! The term can only relate to the potential wealth; in any other 
sense, it would be clearly inapplicable. * 

9 Intangible Wealth. — Before we pass on to the ne.vt chapter Avherein 
we treat at length of the difference between capital-wealth and income-wealth, 
Avo may he alloAved to say a fcAV Avords about intangible Avealth Avhich applies 
to both those concepts. 

We have remarked in the foregoing pages that free gifts of nature, and 
nou-economic factors, and also such things as bAisiness connections, organi- 
zation, efficiency, etc., are not, strictly-speaking, wealth. » 


1. .Mr. lagalL', iWeslth and Income of lb« Afncrican People, pp. 307 9 ). estinuccs 
the potential wealth of the United States at 150 billion dollars from which the U.S. 
government may expect to derive 12/KK> million dollars every year in the shape of 
royalties. Petails ioelndc eoal, crude oil, shale oil, phosphate rock, potash, vrater power, 
forest resources and timber, and other land that can be made ar'&ilable for cultivation 
or grating The o&ceis of th«» Geological Sariey of India haie mad« sown t'tnuate 
of the potential mineral wealth of India; that was as far bach as the eighties of the 
last century. And one aeier hnons what changes new inientions and improved pro- 
cesses may bring about. For instance, some jears back it Avas strongly believed that 
the gold in the Kolar mines would soon be cihansted; but intensive miaing since 
then rciealed new seams hitherto quite untbonght of; so that now it is believed that by 
going still deeper they may get sliH newer veins of wealth! Estimates for gold, coal, 
iron ore, etc- are subject to frequent revisions. Any such estimates will pve only a 
very rough idea of a country's potentialities. The present value of assets with deferred 
reolizability is very little, so that if these can be realized only after 30 years (which is 
the conventional period), their present valne will be almost niL Mankind appears to 
loot ahead for 30 years only ! 
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Our foregoinfr remarks may lead one to believe that we do not regard 
the intangible forms of “wealth” as of any value at all The belief would 
be a mistaken one, for we regard them as of the highest importance, but 
only that wc refuse them the appellation of wealth So far as our inquiry 
is concerned, therefore, we can only confine oprselves to what categories are 
susceptihlo of a statistical comptitation And even as to material things, only 
those articles count, which are not only exchangeable, but arc in fact exchanged 
and have an exchange- value measurcahle wnth the monetary rod 

Some of the intangible things, e.g air, climate, heat of the sun. can have 
value only in use, and no value in exehangc — although the utility value may 
be even infinite Some others may by a stretch of imagination be given a 
money value, but that will be an unreality It may, for instance, be possible 
to count the value of the biiiiness connection of a solicitor cr of a physician 
as the cquirufent of the fneome he wowW /ose jf he were (ft'pn'\rcl of it, or 
the value of a nation’s prestige as equal to the loss in trade etc . that it would 
suffer if the prestige is lost or diminished Itut isn’t that unreal, far-fetched, 
uncertain, ilhisory, and of no avail* One can as easily measure the fluid 
contents of a vessel by a unit of length' Let us not therefore deceive our- 
selves with regard to intangible things Dr Marshall says that “the ques- 
tion whether it is ever worth while to speak of them ns wealth is merely 
one of convenience, though it has been much discussed as if it were one of 
principle ” But their exclusion in our ease is justified both on principle and 
fiom — not mere convenience, but — necessity It K not everj thing that can 
rightly lie included under wehJlh which term has come to have a rc.stncttd 
meaning It may be more appropriate to call these intangible things “non- 
material goods ’’ 

The matter will stand on a different footing if the objett is a broad and 
comprelunsive .sneiologieal survey of the causes and t oust it in nts of a Nation’s 
wealth I'*nt tins mighty task is not our object, nor dots the sennn ol 
Economies pritend to undertake it, though in siieh woiks as Piofissur I’lgoii j 
W ealth and Welfare — when the author attempts to lorrc-latt welfare to 
the national dividend — it does take a eonsidtruble step m thuslmig oat tic 
problem on its pnrelj iionomic side In such discussions, intaiigibh things 
will have the importance or priority thiy d<scr\c Hitt it woiJd be idb in a 
work liki the present to make much over thim It is enough if we rnognise 
their importance in bringing about national wtlfare evi-n in its k omnnH sense. 

10. A narrower sense of the term ‘intangible wealth.’ — There is how- 
ever a narrower sense of the term intangiltl^ wealth in whie.b it is identified 
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not with the whole of non-material goods as above, bnt with only those that 
are objective or external. ^ 

Thus ilr. Ingalls talhs- of such things as the fame of a good newspaper 
managerial experience, patents, copyrights, trade-marks etc , which as such 
have no value, but which acqtiire one immediately a company is formed to 
OAvn them (especially patents) In connection ^vith this it may be remarked 
that if estimates of wealth had been based upon the earnings of professions, 
businesses, and other commercial enterprises, the value of the intangible assets 
would have been roughly included. But this is not done usually, and valua- 
tions give only the amount of capital invested in these businesses or pro- 
fessions. Thus Sir L G. Chiozza-Money takes only one-half of the profits 
of “businesses,” and capitalizes it at ten years' purchase; while Mr. Cram- 
mond, following Giffen, takes only one-^th of the profits from “Trades 
and Professions,” and capitalizes it at fifteen years' purchase.* 


1. The following classification, based on that of Marshall, will serve to explain 
terns better:— 


f 1L\TEBL\L— £j-/enM/, (-t) ej.,all tangible comroeJities, physical 
I gifts of nature, and all rights to things. 


GOODS 


( Ejrttruai, (B) e</, relations beneficial to their owners 
• visa *!s other people, hhc good wills, 

bii$iDC*s eonneetions of traders and 
professional people, reputation, or- 
I ganization, etc. 


NON-MATEBIAL I 


(. iHUrnal, (0) e.y, a per«on's qualities and faculties 
for actions and for cnjoement, business 
ability, professional skill, the faculty 
of denimg recreation or knowlevlgc 
from music or reading, etc. 


“Wealth simply” or “wealth proper” as defined by hlarshall, consists of class 
A, and such categories only of class B as would enable ns to acquire material goods (of 
the kind in class A), Thus personal friendship will be excluded as having no direct 
bu‘»ine«s ^alue, bnt business counoctions and organisation will be included. But a« thi« 
IS practically the whole of ela«sB, wealth m Marshall's sense may be said to consist 
of classes A and B (As pointed out on p. 5, we confine the term to exchangeable items of 
class A only). “Wealth in a broad sense coincides with “goods.” “Intangible wealth” 
in the broad sense comprises classes B and C, Le. all non-matenal goods. Lastly, 
“intangible wealth ” in tho narrow «ensc coincides with cla«s B only— cla«s C boinc not 
wealth Thus you can either think of it as (A plus B) minus A, or (B plus C) minus 
C, i.e. as “wealth proper” minus malenal things; or non material tl^gs minus those 
that are purely subjeetne or intemaL — cf Marshall, II, 11,1 and 2. j 

2 Op. Cit. pp. 155 G. 

3. But Mr. Ingalls’ inclusion of patents copyrights and trade-marks, n his con- 
ception of intangible wealth is not happy. He only refers to the idea of the invention 
or process, the form of the literary expression, and the quality or excellence of the thing 
denoted by the trademark. But the lay reader is apt to confose the idee with the 
invention, tho form with the expression, and the excellence with the thing itself; the 
latter of which are all forms of material goods. He is therefore likely both to confuse 
and to be confused. 


4. Vida Dr. Stamp, Britiih lacomes aod Property pp. 3P3 5 . aKo Giffen Growth 
of Capital p. 25. ’ 
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The objection to the inclusion of intangible wealth in this narrow sense 
is the same as in the case of that in the “broad” sense. These forms of 
“wealth” are vcr 7 fragile, and may vanish altogether, as they did in Bolshe- 
vik Rii-ssia, in a few months. 

All these reasons make it necessary to define national wealth as consisting 
of external, material and tangible commodities only. 


So far, we have explained the term national wealth in all its bearings, and 
have sho^vn the different ideas which the term has been used to indicate by 
different writers. The moral therefore follows, that in reading any litera- 
ture bearing on “national wealth,” one must always be careful to ascertain 
what precisely it is that the author means by the term. Dr Stamp ^ remarks 
how, in polemical literature, estimates of wealth of the United Kingdom 
range from £10,000 niilUon.s to £24,000 million sterling! Such great variations 
are only duo to the absence of any conventional denolalion of national wealth, 
60 that partisan.? who are out to prove their point arc always best pleased with 
an extreme figure ! 


Stamp, Waallh and TaaabU Capacilr p« S. 



CHAPTER II 


Distincdon between Capltal-Wefllth and Income-Wealth 

Cn'ifTi lUustraln't dnfa for thr C K. d' oihtr Coiinirifs.) 

1. Distinction between Capital and Income-wealth. — ^In the preceding 
chapter we pointed ont several distinctions in connection with the term 
national wealth. There, however, remains to explain the most important of 
them all: the distinction, namely, between capital-wealth and income-wealth. 

This distinction obtains as well in individnal as in national wealth. Either 
we may be talking of the value of a person’s possessions at a given moment, 
or we may be talking of his income or receipts in a given period of time. 
Similarly, wo may frame estimates of the total value of objects within the 
country itself at a given moment, or of its income, that is of the value of 
its in-eomings. or the yield, or proceeds, or revenue it obtains from all of 
them in the course of. say. a year The distinction though important, is 
simple to comprehend, the distinction, to use Professor Walker’s words, 
between a fund at a point of time and a flow during a period of time. 

2. “National wealth’’ simply, means the ‘capital’ wealth. — Computations 
generally made of the wealth of countries are "with regard to their capital- 
wealth, and not their iucome-we.ilth. Witness, for instance, the estimate of 
Sir Robert Giffen, of Mr, "Edgar Crammond, or of Sir J. C. Stamp, for the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, from the time of Petty domiwards, computations 
of national-wealth are those of the capital-wealth. 

The first to point ont this distinction tvere the Physiocrats, whose insis- 
tence on agriculture led them to think of periodical receipts or production of 
poods rather than of accumulated stocks *. Quesnay in his famous Tableaus 
Economiques takes the richesses annnelles of the nation as his subject matter. 
Adam Smith follows Quesnay in regarding ‘the annual prodnee of the land 
and labour of the societj ’ as its real wealth. He lays stress on these annual 
retimis in more than one place in his bool;, though he seems to be unaware 
of the fact that his practice is different from the ordinary one. After 


1. r,rf? Cinnan'« Th*' 


of ProdDctiOn aad Diitrlbution 
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Pmjtli’s time- rconwiiisK ncre not nnonimotis os to wlmt should bo moaiit by 
the term national wealth, mitcncy Colnnhoun. Spence and .T. S. Mill meant 
by it the cnpiJal-nealfh whilo others like James .Mill meant the income- 
^vealth ‘ 

It is only recently that, thanks to the effort.s of Sir Robert Giffen nn.l 
others n clear-ent distinction has come to Ik* n'eopnirej in all djsuisaionv, so 
that piople non speak less Rlibly about “national uealtli “ and aie earofnl to 
state whether it is the Capital-wealth of a eountry that they are tnJkinp^ 
about, or its annual (or income) wealth 

1‘rofessor ('nJinnn iri\es a pood reason «hy the (citn national wealth 
should denote the ineouie and not the capital of the country lie writes 
“ ‘rrodiK'tion’ and ’tin production of wealth’ whicii are always trmt.d iis the 
same thinp, are primal Uy at any rate the protluction of iiuomt. because 
capital is uevir eousiderul as tlireitly produced, but as beinp Hii\id or necu- 
luuluteil lioni prodiue or mconie •Distribution’ and 'the distribution of 
wealth’ are still more plainly the disfrilmtion of the income and not of the 
eapitnl of the nation, it is not the capital but the inconu’ w'liich is distributed 
into rents, wagts and profits (tut ns <’«imairs logic has not bdii atcipt* 
able to all it will be well, in onler to asoid confusion to make use of tlit 
term^ capital-wealth and annual wealth (or national dividenil), to (hnote 
respectively the capital of the nation and its niuninl income * 

3 Capital-wealth and Income-wealth and methods of computing them— 
In eomputatioiLs of lapital-wealth arc ineludul niouej laluntioiis of public 

1. J H .^{ln Ueclsrc'lun hi< lo I'vJiilcal J'conpmr> 

r 82) thst "Iho wo.Uth of (I rouniry coo«l'|s of tlic »uin tolal of tho permanent sources 
ct cnjoyiiioni, wbetlior material or ininiaterisl, contaioeil In it.” 

While Jaiiii!. Mill, in hi* ri-plj l« l-jicnco’s rrltaio IndspsoJeot of Commerce, 
wrote: “Mr. gpcnco has an eitremcly imltstinet and wnsenng notion of cationsl wealth. 
Uo seems on the present occasion to regnrd it ms .oi„i-hi,k iQ tha actual accumulation 
of money ami goods which at any limo psisl In tho nation. Itut this Is a most imporfect 
and erroneous conception The wealth of n country consuls tn her powers of aoaual 
production, not in tho more collection of articles which may at any instant of tliuo ha 
found in eaislenco ” — Quoted l>y CaniuiD, «•/ .// pp- 17 8. 

Oenomlly, statisticians mennt the cudlnl wealth, while econonii-ts innat th'- 
lacomo-wralth. 

!>. Cannsn,.'/'.««V.p. IS. 

2. cf. Marshall, VI, I, 10 
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and private lands, farms, houses, buildings, and real estate generally, mills, 
factories, implements of all lands, quarries, mines, iron Tvorks, vratcrworks, 
gasworks, canals, docks, fishing, ships, railways and all kinds of conveyances, 
clothing, famitnre, jewellery, valuations of all foreign (and colonial) invest- 
ments both on public and on private account; to those are generally added 
valuations of all other miscellaneous trades and businesses, while foreign 
obligations both public and private are deducted. Care is taken to avoid 
double reckoning 

On the other hand, in making calculations about the income-wealth of a 
country, account is taken only of the proceeds, yield, returns, production, or 
output, from all those sources in a year. 

There are various ways in which the national capital is calculated \ and 
each has its applicahility tinder different conditions. In countries with a 
highly developed income-tax system, as in England, computations hare been 
generally based on data arising throngh income-tax statistics, the income from 
each item being capitalized at various number of years’ purchase. In the 
United States the method is more direct; owing to the universal prevalence 
there of property tax, estimates are usually based upon data arising through 
the taxation of capital. In France and Germany owing to the absence of any 
cne outstanding tax system, the method is still more direct, and estimates are 
but an inventory of the various forms of wealth. In Australia they have a 
Census.^ These are the chief methods, but none is or can be exclusively ap- 
plied; each requires to be supplemented (or confirmed) by some other methods 
(or auxiliary tests.) and statistics of death duties, savings, insurance, customs 
duties, trade, consumption, etc , have to be pressed into service. 

As to the computation of national income, also, there are various methods, 
the simplest would he that based upon statistics of income-tax returns, as in 
England. Bat any tax (e g. consumption tax) will give good results pro- 
vided it is comprehensive or complete and efficient Completeness or compre- 
hensiveness is, however, a desideratum which is not possible in entirety; espe- 
cially in view of “exemption limits”^ and hetLcc, other methods have to be 
resorted to.®‘ One such is called the “occupational census" method, and is 
useful for dete rminin g the income of wage-earning classes, and the smaller 
incomes generally, below the exemption limits. It consists in nothing more 
than multiplying the number of earners in each occupation or class with the 
average earnings of that class. This method is exclusively used in countries 

1 ]'((/« Staiap, Weattbaod Taa«bW Capavitr pp. 9 and 5S. 

2 “ Wealth eensns" whieb IS dutinet from the “ income eeasiL»” and the ‘*cen«as 
of prodoetion." 

3 A coramon role of thumb method of finding the total income, ii=nallr attnbnted to 
Baxter, is to donble the income tax assessment. This appbed eieln«ive3j- to the 
Dnited Engdon; bat now no longer erea in that country. 
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■where (as in France) income-tax figure*! are lacking or incomplete. The sum 
total of rents, interest, royalties, profits, salaries and wages, which these two 
methods help to obtain, is considered by Dr Stamp to "present a fairly com- 
prehensive idea, free from important ambiguities, for ordinary comparative 
purposes 

A third method which is the one we shall follow in this work is that 
of a census of production. This consists in valuing the yield from the soil, 
(food-crops and commercial crops,) the amount of coal, iron, and other 
materials extracted from mines, the amount of animal produce and fish 
obtained, of textiles and all other manufactured goods of any description 
made by every kind of craft and industry svithin the country, etc , deducting 
the value of raw material used up in the agricultural and industrial processes. 
This is Very much the idea of the British Census of Production of 1907, 1912 
and 1921 ; as also of those of the United States and Canada * It may be noted, 
by the way, that such a census is different from the direct Income Census 
as adopted by Australia for 1914-15. 

A like method is that of a census of consumption In 1903, Sir Robert 
fiiffen made an estimate of the wholesale cost of various articles consumed 
and of services rendered in the United Kingdom in the preceding year This 
is published ns Appendix A to his Essay on "The Wealth of the Empire and 
how it should be used 

4 tUustratlve data.-— We should here like to illustrate the difference 
between income-wealth and capital-wealth, by adducing some relevant figures 
for the United Kingdom and other countries 

In 1903, Sir Robert Qiffen made a very rough estimate of the wealth of 
the British Empire* os follows — 

Aggregate Income Capital or Wealth 
(In million £) 


United Kingdom 

. 1.750 . . 

.. 15,000 

Canada 

270 .. 

. . 1,3.')0 

Aubtralasia 

210 .. 

1.100 

India * 

600 .. 

3,000 

South Africa . . 

100 .. 

COO 

Remainder of the Empire 

200 .. 

1,200 

Total . 

3.130 

22,250 


1 Stnmp. Brilhh lococuat and Properly p 4|b. 

iVKUan (irticlc by Rii IHbsdar D N Ohoiih, Ofljcisting Director of Statistic*, 
to tbo Jouroal oi ladian ladutcrie* and Lobo«r (Vol (I, Part S) for August 11'— 

1 EcoDOmlo Inquirici aod Sludiar, VoL II, pp SlCaf. 

4 Olden /butpp OO: 82 

5 In counection «ith In-Iia, Sir Robert OiSeo write* " In<lin 1 «ouM put down nt 

£i’nO million* (K- 30perhcTcl| whicb i* eiwlaiBty not a large araount for 300 millionsof 
people, but where tho adult ordinary labourer worka for about R» 7, a month, if » much, 
or little- over £3 per annum, that •* £1 per head; n«*iiniioS t. 

It would hardly bo rale to reckon that the agprepilo ipeome of tbo 

cfiual to twice the amount per head earned ataong tho Ubonnaj ctsiic* who coortitoca 

maa* of the people.” 
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The total private ^vealth (as dlstingaished from public v.-ealth) of France 
has been estimated in 190S to be £9,000 millions by Sfessicnrs Lavergne 
and Panl Henri, (La Richesse de la France) while the annual income has 
been estimated (aboxit 1907) to be betAveen £900 and £1.000 million. 

Giffen- put the income of the U. S approjamately at £3.000 million and 
the tot'll wealth or capital at £18.000 millions That Avas in 1903 But 
very recently the (U. S ) National Bureau of Economic Research have made 
estimates of the income of the United States for the years 1909 to 1919.® 
Professor King has made estimates by the data of Production, while Dr. 
Khauth has proceeded on the basis of Incomes Received. There is a very close 
agreement between the results; which for one thing is due to a considerable 
part of the total being arrived at from identical sources or data, and to the 
unavoidable overlapping of sources; Dr. Enauth using the data of production 
for his farmers’ incomes, and Professor King using income figures for the 
big section of ''Unclassified Industries.” The results for 1913 and 191S are 
as folloAVS: — 

Total Income Billion Dollars) 

J013 I!)l» 

BjproUoctiOD Sab 

By Income . . . S3 3 CJ 7 bu 0 

Final (i.c atorage of the two) 34'4 C.l y 

rurcha«u!g power at 1913 lo'ol 34 4 3 ' a 

Per Capita Ineome ^la Dollars) 

Aetu.*!! 334 f'-b 

At 1913 price let el 351 373 

Jlr. Ingalls gives* us .an estimate of 272 billion dollars as the capital* 
Avealth of the United States, and (roughly) 63 5 billion dollars as the national 
income, for the year 1920. 

At the end of the book* Mr. Ingalls quotes estimates of the national 
Avealth of the five participating poAvers at the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments, December 1921. The figures, (Avhieh he 
Avi-ites to have obtained from the Wall Street Journal) are as follows: — 


The United States 

Population 
^Millions). 
IOC 4 

National Wealth 
(BilUons.) 

S 350 = £72-9 

Pet Capita wealth. 

The British Empire (Sic) (a) 

45 a 

ISO 

37-5 




41-1 

IQQ 

20S 



Italy 

• aC 7 

30 

C-5 



Japan 

. oaH 

2a 0-2 

447 

93 


(Xo^c : A billion is a thoa«aDiI millions or 100 crores). 


{Note : Dollars converteJ into £ at par Aalne). 

(a) (So in the booV. But it ‘‘wv- r-.... . i-?- - > •• • •— 

absolntely no means of ascertaining 
self; they may be allowed to pass • 

be very mneh exaggerated while tho ' i . 

1 Quoted from hlulhall's Diet, of Statistics. 

2 Op. Cit. p. 367. 

3 Income in the United States tits Amount and Distrlbotion. 1909*19. 

4 Wealth and Income of the American People, p. SI 

5 P. 310. 
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So far as the pre-war position of the Chief Powers Ls concerned, however. 
Dr. Stamp’s estimates ^ are the most authoritative*; 


COUNTRIES Income per 

head 

United Kingilom £ 50 

Unitixl Sfito* 72 

Germany 30 

I’rancR 38 

Italy 23 

An»trali.a 5* 

Canada J . . , . 40 

Japan « 


Capital 
(inelading 
land) per 
head 
£ 31S 
42i 
2t4 
303 
12S 
2lS 
330 
44 


Ineomet 

property 
par head 
£ J6 
21 
12 
13 


Kehtirc 
share of 
property 
in total 
32°!a 

29 
40 
23 
2« 

30 
3r-3 
S3 


As for Germany, there is no dotrht, a conaiderable redaction has taken 
place both in her national wealth and in her national income In 1913 
Helfferieh had calcnlated the total wealth of the German Empire at 310 mil- 
liards of gold marks, and her income at 40 milliard gold marks Very recently 
Dr Monitz Elsas * has calculated that, allowing for loss of territory and popu- 
lation, even a figure of 208 milliard gold marks is much too high an estimate 
of the wealth of the Reich, while her national income can certainly not be 
higher than 16% milliard gold marks This means that her wealth has 
sunk from £244 to £173 per head , and her income from £30 to 14 per head. 


iio literature on this subject can pass over Malhall’g book, Zedostries 
and wealth of Kations i e , the nations of Christendom, the principal coun- 
tries of Europe and America This is a most instructive book. It gives, as 
no other work docs, the figures both of production and of value, of wealth 
and of earnings, and the details about their constituents He also makes clear 
the distinction between aggregate and average and between gross and net 
wealth and earnings It is unfortunate that the book is very old, and gives 
the position as it was in 1895 The same old figures are given Ln Jlr ilul- 
hall's Dictionary of Statistics, while Mr Webb’s Complement to Molhall’s 
Dictionary does not make any clear advance. We, however, give the follow- 
ing table, for whatever it may be worth, combining Mulhall’s comparative 
tables 1, 33, 34, 35, 36 and 37: — 


1 Article Iin the '* Wealtbimil Ineonje’of the Chief Power*'’, by Dr. btatnp, in the 
Staliflicel Journal, July 1919 

2 ilr. Ingalls also top eti. p. 81) give# sonic pra war estimates of national wealth 

liiJlioD Billion 

British Empire .. .. •• •• •• f 130 ~ 

Oerrann Empire ’■'* o 

’ 50 10 1 

Russia 

Au«tria llongary . . • •• o- 

iMiy 

Belgium 0 

STheSfaliit lof December -’ll, lOJl) givesaumtc recent CJlin-ate of «hc rational 
wealth of Canada at *22,482 milliiw, (£4,684 miUion, »«. £538 per head). In 19.0. 

4 Article on “The Keonoraic Position of Oeranay ” by Dr. EUas in The 

Eeonomlit (Monthly Supplement), (December 22, 1933) 
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POPULA- 

TION 

YULRLY EABN1N08 


WEALTH 


COUNTBIES. 

in millions 

Total. 

ATilhon 

£. 

Per 

Inhabi- 

tant 

£ 

Inhabi 

tnnt 

Total 

Million 

Per 

Inhabi- 

tant 

£. 

Net,! per 

1 Inhabi- 
' tant 
£. 

Uoited Kiiieiloa~ 

39 5 

1423 

36 0 

32-9 

11, HOC 

.302 

260 


33-4 

1199 

31-2 

27‘5 

9,690 

252 


Germany 

52 

li'U 

£4 7 

22-2 

8,032 

; 156 

144 


105 

1004 

95 

S-5 

6,42.3 




43 


16 7 

14-7 

4,512 

104 

91 

Italy 

31 

436 

14-0 

118 

3,160 

101 

83 

Spain 

17 

273 

15-.3 

13-8 

2,380 

133 

110 

Portugal 

Sweden and Nor 

4.7 

&4 

13-6 

IPS 

411 

87 

56 


C-9 

113 

20-6 

19-1 

790 

114 

109 

Denmark 


60 

27-3 

23-1 

506 


225 

Holland 

4-8 

124 

25-8 


8‘«0 

183 

160 

Belgium 

6-4 

181 

2S-3 

26 2 

988 

154 

140 

Switzerland 

3-0 

70 

23-3 

2P5 

492 

164 

160 

Oreeee 


2S 

12-5 

10 3 


101 

86 

United States 

70-7 

.3116 

440 

4P5 

16,330 

234 

228 

Canada 

5-1 

183 

36-0 

24-4 

1,003 

196 

182 

Auttralia 

4-2 

S15 

51-2 

4S-7 

1,076 


199 

General Average. 



23-6 

21*4 


153 

141 

As for the United Kingdom the most recent estimates are ' 

[lose for 


1914, made by Sir L. G. Chiozza-Money, * (16,000 ailljon); Mr. Edgar 
Crammottd* (16,400 million) andSirJosiah Stamps (14,300 million £). Dr. 
Stamp bas worked out his estimate in greater details in his British Incomes 
and Property (pp. 376 et seq.), which is a most valuable book on the sub- 
ject of the wealth of the United Kingdom. In his latest work Dr. Stamp sets 
his own figures side by side with those of Mr, Crammond and criticizes the 
latter as rather high, Omug to technical difficulties and to other difficulties in 
principle, Dr. Stamp does not give any estimate for post-war years; but ex- 
presses an opinion that for c. 1920 the national wealth cannot exceed £19 to 
20,000 million, and is probably much less. 

The national income of the U. K, has been estimated by the same autho- 
rity^ at £3,900 million for 1920, as against £2,250 million in 1914. Sir L. G. 
Chiozza-lloney gave an estimate of £3,600 million for 1920 before the Royal 
Commission on Income-tax. A ^vriier in the Westminster Bank Review 
(October 1923) arrives at about the same result (fc 3,500 million) for 1922j 
his method, however, is highly objectionable, but its merits or demerits need 


] Net EarninSs. tii&t is, excioding taxation per head. 

2 Net Wealib. le. exelndisg debt per head. 

3 In Vis Ricbes and Poverty 11910), however, he gives (pp. 62-5) a figure of £13,762 

miUion for 190S. 

4 Statistical Journal, 1914. 

5 /hid. 

6 Wealth and Taxable Cepecity, pp. 1 to 33. 

7 Ihid^. 75. 
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not detain ns here. A more optimistic reviewer of that article ^ considers that 
fignire too low, and says he wonld be snrprised to learn that the gross national 
income in 1923 is less than £4,300 millicm. 

Since our work relates to the income-wealth of India, we would have liked 
to give a detailed illustration of an estimate of the national income of any 
country, as that would have made it clear what categories usually enter into 
such a computation; but we have not come across any table sufficiently 
detailed, (and recent,) to be useful. There are, of course, a good many 
detailed estimates of capital wealth; bat it will serve no good purpose to 
give any of them in extenso. We, therefore, leave the illustrative data here. 


1 I'xttThc EcoDomUi, KaTcmber 9. 1B23. 



CHAPTER III 


The Concept of National Income 

1. Want of concensus as to the meaning' of “income.” — ^In this chapter 
it is proposed to enter into greater detail about the concept of national 
iucorae; and this vrill also involve us ineidcntally into a discussion of income. 

What Professor Fisher says abont income ’ applies also to national ineoine. 
He complains that the state of economic opinion on the subject is “deplorably 
confused and conflicting.” Either because the concept is deemed too obvi- 
ous, or because the task of analyzing leads them into greater intricacies and 
confusion than they would like to unravel, the ^vriters on the subject are apt 
to give vagrue definitions aud “seek refuge in an obscure and ambiguous 
phraseology.” 

The truth about the matter b that the analysis of this concept b a matter 
of some difficulty. We do not agree with Professor Fbher in hb belief that 
there exbts a definite income-concept. We rather hold with the 
German economist * who wrote that there was no useful eoneepl of income- 
available, What Senior wrote * several decades ago about capital, b also trao 
of iucomo, viz., that “it has been, so variously defined that it may be doubt- 
ful whether it has any generally received meaning.” The general and pre- 
valent notion of national income is that it eonsbts of products and service* 
that arc actually exchanged for money between indmduab. But difficulties- 
arbe when a preebe definition of national income is to be arrived at. In the 
following sections, therefore, we propose to confine onrsclves to those points- 
only in the concept of national income which are the subjects of technical 
controversy, 

2. Things produced or consumed? — In the first place, does it eoasbt of 
things produced or things consumed! Dr, A. L. Boivley, after remarking 
that “it b doubtful whether a perfectly definite meaning can be attached to- 
total national income” proceeds to say that in hb opinion it b more correctly 
“a total estimated value of sendees rendered to and commodities consumed 
by the members of the nation, together with the addition of savings”; (an 
element over the inclusion of which there b such fierce controversy). And 
Dr. Marshall and Professor Fisher ha\e waged a long war as to whether it 

1 The Nature of Capital aod laeotne. 

'> 'Kleiti'nittUi. 

3 Article on PoL Eton, ia Eocyclopacdia Mctropolitaua, 

4 Etemeutary Manual uf Stathtica. p. 170. 
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was production or consumption that mattered Dr :^^nrshan maintained i that 
the national dividend included an inventory of new thinjrs produced; while 
Fisher * would identify national dividend with those services alone that entcrctl 
directly into consumption. Their ariniments are discussed at lenpfh by Pro- 
fessor PiRou ^ and we need not enter into their relative merits The one or 
the other will bo the correct attitude aeeordinp to the purpose in hand, (viz , 
whether it is the entire consumption or the immediate consumption). The 
distinction is rather in the way of looking at things, than in principle. For, 
as Jfarshall himself says, * “in the broad sense it is true that all production 
is for consumption, and that the national income is convertible with the ag- 
gregate of consumption ” 

Wc shall, however, accept Marshall’s idea as against Fisher’s, because 
we believe the real annual income to be the commodities produced within 
the year and available for consumption at any future time, immediate or 
distant, rather than the amount actually consumed At any rate the former 
accords better with the popular idea of income ns something available /or 
use or consumption rather than the lot actually or already consumed. 

3. Is ineotne ever subjective?— Next, is Income ever subjectivcT We 
have, in defining wealth, confined it to exlemal commodities. But it is de- 
nied that income stands to wealth in the relation of species to genus. There 
is an enormous amount of confusion over the question of defining natlonsd 
income; which is due to this: Statisticians look to economists to define the 
term in such a manner that they (the statbticians) may be able to measure 
Jt.s Quaericol contest. Hut to interpret this term in sueh a manner i$ a 
matter of great difficulty. Ilcncc arises a host of definitions whose object 
is cither to state the statisticians’ point of view, or the economists,’ or to 
reconcile the two. 

In effecting this reconciliation, the subjective aspect of income is the 
first to be given a go by. Here »c shall consider the definition of Professor 
Pigou. In considering tlve influence of the national dividend on economic 
welfare he says: * *' Economic causes act upon the welfare of a community not 
directly, but through the earning and spending of that objective counterpart 
of economic welfare which economists call the national dividend or national 
income.” But what is the national dnidcndl It is “that part of the objective 
incoine of the community that can be measured in money.” Notice the word 

I rrlacipUt II, It , 6. 

‘J Naiar* uf Capital and laeoma, 

a Ee«noi»le» of Walfara. pp 33 0 Pwfwsor Tigoo retogawing tha mlilitj of 
I'mlifr’* toeception, it the itune "coDiacoablo ineona,’' or “tbe oatiooal income ol 

consnmable goMa", to ilutingtiub tbi* cstitj from Manb^l’a “pitlooal dlrideDd.*' 

4 VI, I, 10. 

^ Feononito of Welfare p, 30 af ar/ 
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objective and the phrase “that can be measured in money.” According to 
Professor Pigou, then, we have got to exehide that subjective portion * in the 
shape of pleasure, fcsthetie enjoyment, enlightenment, sense of soenrity, free- 
dom, acquisition of skill or ability, existence of orderliness, and all the varied 
social influences. Of the objective income again that portion only is included 
which is actually exchanged for money. Thus null be excluded the follo^ving 
four groups of things, distinguished by Dr. Dalton, 2 which are obtained other- 
wise than by exchange; “(a) goods which men produce for themselves, ser- 
vices which they render to themselves, and the benefits which they derive- 
from the direct use of their o^vn property; (b) goods and ser^uccs which they 
receive gratuitously from other persona or private institutions, and the bene- 
fits derived from the direct use of the property of such persons or institu- 
tions-, (c) goods and services which they receive gratuitously from public 
authorities, and the benefits uhich they derive from the direct use of public 
property; (d) such free and unappropriated goods as they make use of.” 

The defects of such a definition as Pigou 's are evident. But we should 
prefer to reserve comments to a later section. At present, os Professor Pigou 
accepts in toto the definition of Marshall, let us go to Dr. Marshall himself. 

4. Analysis of Dr. Marshall’s concept. — Dr. Marshall’s definition of *‘in- 
come” simply, is very broad. Though in ordinary parlance a person’s income 
is identified >vith his money income, there is yet a broad use of the term occa- 
sionally needed, which includes *‘the whole income of benefits of every sort 
which a person derives from the orvnership of property however applied.” * 
As \Tith a person, so wdth society. Prom the social point of view, (which Dr. 
Marshall deliberately adopts in preference to the individual), income is re- 
garded as “including all the benefits which mankind derive at any time 
from their efforts, in the present and in the past, to turn nature’s resources- 
to their best account.” It may be asked whether the pleasure derived from 
ike beauiies oi ike rainkow, ike sweet iaste ot tke Sresk morning air, and like 
things, are also to be included in the content. Marshall replies that “they 
ate left out, not because they are UMmportant, nor because the estimate 
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•wonld in any ynj be ritiated by tnelodin^ them, bat solely becaosc reckoning 
them in would serve no good purpose, while it would add greatly to the 
length of our sentences and the prolixity of onr disctossions.’’ The justifies, 
tion for such an omission is only that economics, like law, takes no account of 
trifles ; it follows the maxim de tnizdmis non curat lex. Details of secondary 
importance which serve only to overburden our discussion, and to offend 
against popular conventions, are omitted, but there are some details which 
are of first-rate importance and must therefore be included, popular conven- 
tions notwithstanding. Thus a dwelling house inhabited by its owner is re- 
garded by the British Income Tax Commissioners as a source of taxable in- 
come. 

In another plaee* Dr Marshall writes: “The labour and capital of a 
country, acting on its natural resources, produce annually a certain net aggre- 
gate of commodities, material and immaterial, including services of all kinds. 
Thw b the true net annual income or revenue of the country, or the national 
dividend.” VTe may here say that thb is regarded as the standard defini- 
tion of the term. 

It will be obscn.*ed that the lost definition, being less sweeping, is an 
improvement on the previous one. But as Dr. Bowlcy observes, > in both 
these definitions there is a considerable ‘•watering down” to suit the statia- 
tieian Thus, for example, are omitted, use of personal possessions other 
than houses, use of public property such as toll-free bridges, services render- 
ed gratuitously by members of the household or by friends, and those render- 
ed by an U'.dindoal to himself. * In practical matters, contends Marshal, ^ theo- 
retical completeness may bo bought at too gr»*3t a cost. 

5. CriUcisui of these definitions. — ^These definitions (of Dr Marshall and 
Professor Pigou) suffer from a great many defects, of which both the writers 
are aware The first and foremost ouc b the %v3nt of gymmetrj- It is admitted 
in all these definitions that, so for as national income b to be measured, 
account can only be taken of the things actually exchanged But the bought 
and the unbought kinds do not differ in es.sence from one another, things 
Avhieh o!ie bu}T. with money arc not esseotially different from those that one 
gets gratuitously. And, therefore, the proposed rvstnclion has something of 
arbitrarines-s about it. 

But thb restriction will have to be accepted, for, if it b not accepted '>e 
shall find ourseUes. confronted with the dilctnma of either considering na- 
tional di'idcnd as commensurate with the whole annual flow of goods and 

I VI, 1. 10. 

a Ecoaomio Josraal, Ma«ll 19~- p- — 

3 VI. I. 10. 

4 11. IV, 4. 
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services of every kind whatsoever— a very vide definition and impracticable 
for the statisticians’ purpose — or of abandoning altogether all efforts to ar- 
rive at any workable definition. But as both of these two courses would ill 
befit a scientific treatment of any subject, it Avill be necessary to make 
money the measuring rod. No known statistical measure can really give us 
all that a wide definition would refpnire Only things which are exchanged 
not merely those that arc exchangeable, count. Moreover, as even Dr. Dalton 
(who otherwise is an advocate of the under definition) admits,^ ‘it would 
he pedantic to argue as though the elements excluded were, under modem 
conditions, of the same importance as those more commonly regarded as in- 
come and more easily valued.” This restriction to things and services which 
are actually exchanged (for money, that is) within the community cau, there- 
fore, be jvistificd also on the grounds of necessity and convenience. As Pro- 
fessor Pigou observes, ^the concept of national dividend, (like that of eco- 
nomic welfare to which it is co-ordinate), is necessarily elastic. It is there- 
fore a matter of convenience, and not of principle or logic as Professor Fisher 
makes it, what precise significance may be given to it 

But the critiebm of statisticians b not that it b restricted, hut that 
it is not clear or restricted enough for their purposes. Their aim b an esti- 
mate of the nation’s income in terms of £. s. d. How b that to be done! 
Dr. JIarshall writes,* “Social income may be estimated by adding together 
the incomes of the individuals in the society in question But to reckon it 
directly is for most purposes simplest and best. Everything that b produced 
in the course of a year, every service rendered, every fresh utility brought 
about, is a part of the national income. Thus it includes the benefit derived 
from the advice of a physician, the pleasure got from hearing a professional 
singer, and the enjoyment of all other services which one person may be hired 
to perform for another.” 

Thb clearly gives to the statbticiau no solution whatsoever. The question 
at once arises, how and by what standaixl are the “benefits” and the “plea- 
sures” to be measured. “Ah, but you can measure the services Avhich 
result in those benefits or pleasures”, someone maj* reply. But as thb 
“measurement of services” rabes a very fundamental issue in regard to 
which we depart from the conventional treatment of the subject, we defer it 
to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 

Problem of the Inclusion of “Services in a Computation 
of National Income 


1. The conventional attitude with regard to “services”. — We have seen 
in the last chapter that the national dividend is defined ns consisting of com- 
moditiis and s^r^ices 'The question, whether we should include the money- 
value of “sendees” t which do not directly result in material comraeditits, in a 
reckoning of the national annual (or income) %^ea!th. is a vcxid one, and in 
order to make our position eltar wc shall have to discuss it at great length 
For it is here that we deviate from the conventional views on the subject. 
According to these views, the money-value of “services” is included in a 
reckoning of the national income, and the basis of valuation is the actual 
money-income received by the several individuals and groups that render the 
“services,” on this simple assumption, that the price (or money-value) of 
their services is what people actually do pay them Id the ordinary course of 
affairs by way of a remuneration; and which payment, looked at from the 
point of view of the recipients, constitutes their income. We ha>e quoted 
Dr. Marshall above; his definition of the net income includc.s “services of 
all kinds.” ^ Pigou, lollossing Slarshall closely, is of the same opinion.’ He 
takes the definition of the lintish iDcomc Tax Commissioners, vthich obviously 
includes such income as is derived in the shape of remuneration for services. 
And this is the usual practice of most statisticians, like Dr Stamp, Mulhall, 
Uowicy, and others. 

But there arc certain recognized limitations to the inclusion of “ser- 
vices.” Services which a man renders to himself or receives gratuitously 
by or from his friends or the members of his family are excluded. This is 
done on the ground that mc should not include as part of the national income 


I For 111* bcDcfit ot tho«« who ore (omcriiaot with Profes'or Fisher’s phrasroloffT 
wo may state here at once that our “semess" and lus “tervieoi” moan quite different 
things. Uy this term wo refer to the work of doctors, lawyers, and of such professional 
and other classes only, which does boC diracllr Casull lo.or produce, male rial and leD^ible 
comntoditias. While I’rofiwsor Fisher mcaDs by “ services ' ' the abstract use of nealtb, 
«g the services of a piano (ansie), of a bouse, (shelter, or money rentals), of a loaf 
of bread, (eourishmcnt). In this Chapter tho tcrin ''temecs'’ (ts utverted commas) 
must always bo supposed to be qualified by the phrase “which docs not directly resolt 
in material eommoditics". This special seosa of the word, wiU tberrfora be narrower 
thin ju-t the oTclinary meaning of services, and it i* hoped that the ronlext al*o in each 
ease will make it clear whether the ordinary or the special sense is mesov 
■J. VI I. IQ. 

3. Ecooomics of Welfsrs p 30 rr. 
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such services as we do not ordinarfly inclnde as part of an individual’s in- 
come. So are also excluded the immense services rendered by wives and 
mothers in household duties.* 

2. The Paradoxes it gives rise to. — ^But the capriciousness or arbitrari- 
ne.ss of such a plan is obvious ; for some of the excluded services are intimate- 
ly connected and interwoven vrith some of the included ones; and there is 
no essential difference between them. Pigou expresses his regret for the 
want of symmetry that is caused by such a coraprotnise ; but finds himself 
constrained by “conditions” to have nothing better than this.* Is it really 
so? Are the resources of the economist and the logician really exhausted? 

"Witness the violent paradoxes that would arise from this compromise. 
If a man puts on his oum clothes his services count for nothing, but if he 
receives the assistance of a valet that sen’ice would count for something 
in the national dividend. This may be a trivial point; and we may feel 
satisfied with Dr. Marshall’s contention that just as .De minimis non curat 
lex, so should Economics. But the fact remains that when we do a thing 
ourselves rather than have it done by others there udll be so much shrinkage 
of national income— that is, according to the conventional plan we are criti- 
cising. 


Consider now the next case. The 8er\ices rendered by women enter into 
tlio national dividend if rendered in exchange for wages, but not when render- 
ed gratuitously for their household duties. To take Dr. Stamp's example:* 
If a man earning £200 pays £1 a week to a housekeeper, they figure together 
ill the national income at £252; but if he marries her aud continues his 


paj-ment of £1, the national income would shrink by £52. These limitations 
are understood and expressed but nothing further is done. The evaluation 
of wves’ services, where not subject to a monetary test, being so difficult 
a matter, it is conveniently ignored. But even Dr. Stamp in his later work 4 
admits that a great strain was thrown upon this convention during the War. 


_ 1 “The greatest unpaid servttc vt all”, as Profes^ier Smart savs. (The DUtrS- 
bution of locomei. p (,/.) This wmer has a whole chaplcrtch. -\T)'on “Icfome which 
escapes both notice and assessment'’, the scTcn categories of which are- (1) Unpaid 
services, particularly those of women in the hoosehold; (2) growing leisure especiallr 
in these days when work is hard and uncongenial; (3) congenial oecupaboa as a wealth 
in itself apart from its product; (4) satisfactions from oux social relations (e.g. inter- 
course, association, culture, amusement, cooperation, happiness etc.); (5) new invention* 
and improved qualities of existing goods which greatly add to the income of benefit; (6) 
public and private property yielding no revenue, and the benefits which are continually 
obtained from the many ways by which our growing knowledge and organixation make 
the most of our environment, (eg. improvement of cities); and (7) the wealth from 
national conditions like freedom, equality of opportunities, peace, security and good 
government. 


2 Op. Cil. pp. 31 i. 33. 

'i British Incomes and Propertr, p. 415. 
4 Wealth and Taxable Capactir, P 51. 
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Consider 1he following: “if a ntillioti women wore -employed in industry -and 
performed services worth £100.000.000. while a Tnillion wives stopped at home, 
the national income would incrvase hy a hundred mfllion only; bnt if these 
ladies changed plates, the mSlion wives going ont to work and earning 
£100 000,000, while the million women became domestic servants and house- 
keepers in the homes of the wives instead of being out-workers, and are 
al^o p.aid £100.000.000. wc get an addition of £200.000.000 to the national in- 
come.'’ And all this difference for a mere change in social practice! 

Again the philanthropic work done by chnrch workers and all honorary 
workers, the disinterested services of experimenters and scientists, and the 
political and social work of many among the leisured classes, wh\ch do not 
enter into the national dividend, or which enter at very much less than what 
they deserve, will help to swell the national dividend if these persons are 
properly paid for their services, though the actual work remains the same as 
before. The Act which provided for p.iyment to Jlembcts of Parliament en- 
hanced the national dividend by about £230,000. 

We thus see that a mere change in social practice would increase or de- 
crease the money-incomes, and consequently the national dividend; for in 
attempting to evaluate these services and make for their inclusion in the 
national dividend, there will be no recourse but to fall back upon the very 
uncertain and espricioos standard afforded by the actual money income earn- 
ed, and assessable for the purposes of income-tax. 

Further, even services m-ually worth a given amount may, at the mere mU 
of those who perform them, be given much higher and exaggerated “values,” 
and the national dividend would rlNC above its figure upon an> reasonable 
exchange basis. “A, the great surgeon performs au operation for B, the prims 
donna. B goes to sing at a social function for C, the leading barrister, C takes 
a brief for A in a law suit Each one is in the habit of selling the particular 
service to the community at £100; but on thu occasion each sends m a bill 
for £1.000, which is paid . and up gocN the national income by £2.7LX) ” i Toko 
the reverse case, A. the surgeon, performs au operation for B. the barrister, 
who then holds a brief for A in a lavv-euit, the services of each are usually 
vvorth £2t.X) but on this occasion they agree to cancel each other's obligations, 
so down goes the national income bv £400 This will in general be so with 
an extended use of barter Such instances could be multiplied iudcfiuitelj 

The suggestion that actual money incomes will represent the money 
values of the “services” suffers greatly from the obvious fact of the exis- 
tence of con-monetary forms of renuneratioa, c g , most domestic servants cvt 

1 sttup, Britub aad p- 11*- 
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besddes their wnces. their food and lodirins — forms of real income which, how- 
exer. do not enter into their moner mcomes. 

3. Dangler of “donhle cotzntiiig’.*’ — ^Flnallx, in estimates of the worth of 
services based upon money incomes (as discovered by income-tax statistics.) 
there is the danger that the same real income will be cotmted over and over 
again. The example of the land-owner, his private secretary and his domes- 
tic servant is quoted in most books ' A land-owner earns £20.000 and gives 
£500 to a private secretary who engages a faonse-keeper at £50. Onght the 
national income to be considered at £20550 or at £20,000 only? Marshall 
argues for the higher figure because we have to add, he says, the income of 
the landowner, plus the services of the f^ccretary, plus those of the house- 
keeper, the last two items of the social income being expressed in their 
money worth at £500 and £50. But Sir Leo Chiorza Money is more careftil; 
and says that if the services of the Secretary, and his housekeeper contribute 
to the getting the landlord’s income then a deduction should be made, for 
the income of £20.000, includes remuneration for those services as well, so 
that the incomes are £19,500, £450 and £50. But that if the £500 ere spent 
by the landlord in spending the income, and not in order to get it; and 
if £50 is one way of spending or enjoying his income by the Secretary, and 
it was quite possible for him to earn those five hundred without spending 
those fifty; then in eaeh case no deduction should be made and the total 
should stand at £20,550. The distinction is indeed very subtle; but for prac- 
tical purposes it irill be useless How are we to know whether the semeee 
of a private secretary are obtained in “getting” the landlord’s income or 
merely in “spending” it? Perhaps both considerations enter inextricably. 
Again, how can you say whether the services of the housekeeper do or do 
not help the secretary in eamiug his income? You can argue on both sides 
equally strongly. Ton can say that the housekeeper does not aid in earning 
the £500, because the secretary could have earned that much even if he had 
not employed her. Per contra, you can say that she does aid him in earning 
because il sbe had not been there, be would have bad to spend a part of his 
lime in his household work, and so would have earned less. 

4, Why “services” are excluded by us . — X feeling may creep over the 
weary reader that we are making a mountain out of a molehilL But these 
and other instances only serve to demonstrate how capricious would be the 
inclusion (in an otherovise precise statistical computation) of any figure of 
money incomes as representing the worth of “services” in the total national 
dividend. 

The inclusion of such a figure would rather make the whole inconsistent, 
unreliable for practical purposes, and illogical in principle. Our quarrel nith 

1. cf. Marshal, It, TV. C. 

i Tbe Nation’* Wealth, p. liK 



the accepted views is not that the “servicM” which do not resnit in material 
production have no valoe, not that they are in no sense a form of the income 
of the community; but merely that, having regard to their insusceptibility to 
being rightly measured by the suggested (and the only possible) measure 
of moncy-incomes, it would be merely elottding the main issues of statistical 
study to reckon them in. They ought rather to be left to be accounted for 
separately 

It will thus be better by far to adopt the test of measureability in money, 
and to measure national income by only the material and tangible commodities, 
produced. Any other test, c g measurement in terms of life-force, or of vita- 
mines, would be impracticable, and even if any one succeeded in applying any 
of these tests the result would be unintelligible to lay readers Our idea will, 
therefore, be the most suitable We, however, need to distinguish it front 
the conventional idea which includes, in the estimate of national income, 
both the commodities produced and the services not resulting in material 
production. 

5 Our concept of national income distingnisbed from the conventionaT. 
Two ways seemed open to us to represent this distinction, but the first ono 
has to bo rejected 

The first one was to introduce the qualifying word “real" to represent 
our conception of the income-wealth. The “real income" would then be 
the sum of tangible commodUics only, the (call it) "norainal income" would 
be the sum of commodities and sciwices not resulting in material commodi- 
ties. But the choice of these qualifying words was not happy And more- 
over the term “real" has already been appropriated by a (“sentimental") 
section of writers to represent, not only commodities and services, but also 
intangible forms of income (like the pleasure derived from viewing natural 
sceneries, etc ) — just the contrary of what we mean — a practice which most 
economists agree in rejecting. 

The second way which we suggest for acceptance is to oppose the term, 
national dividend to the term national income; that is to say, to confine 
the term national dividend, (which suggests the idea of a cake made and 
ready to be apportioned among the beneficiaries), to denote the commodity 
income only, while the term naUonal income may be used to denote 
the sum total of “earnings" or “comings in" from all directions, whether 
in the shape of material commodities, or in the shape of mere abstract ser- 
vices. It may be noted that m his Industries and Wealth of Nations ilulhall 
makes use of the convenient term “earnings" in this sense, viz , income from 
the sale of commodities and from the sale of services cot already embodied 
In those commodities. 
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This woold have the effect of differeotiating the terms “national divi- 
dend” and “national income.** It trill be objected that the two terms have 
been so long held to be convertible that immense eonmsion is likely to 
follow if we make them mean different things, or if we thns delimit their con- 
notations. But our reply is that though the terms have been held to be con- 
vertible, they need no longer be. TTe shall be only wasting a useful term if 
we make “national dividend” coincident with “national income.” The idea 
of a Inmp sum of material commodities, prodneed. and available for distrihn- 
■tion. is entirely different from the idea of a sum of the earnings of all mem- 
bers of a community. -\nd there is no reason why different ideas should not 
be distinguished by the employment of different terms. There is also no 
reason why such an apt term like "national dividend” should not be availed 
of to mark this differentiation. Although Dr. Marshall holds the two terms 
to be convertible, he admits.' that “the latter term (meaning national divi- 
dend) is the more signiflcaat when we are looking at national income in 
"the character of the sum of new sources of enjoyment that are available for 
■distribution. " 

So that, instead of causing the apprehended confusion, we shall rather 
be putting an end to the existing confusion, which arises from the txse of 
Ihe same terms to indicate two different ideas. Economists frequently eom- 
Tilain, (in the introduction or first chapters of their general treatises on the 
subject), that the phraseology of their science is inadequate or confusing 
(by the same terms connoting different ideas). But in the present matter 
-they can earily improve their phraseology at a very little sacrifice. "We sub- 
mitf therefore, that the term national dividend should denote a nation’s 
material and tangible production in a year; whOe the term national income 
•iriionld denote the sum total of the earnings of all the members of a community, 
(including also the persons fictitis.) 

The distinction in ideas gives rise also to a distinction in methods. The 
method for computing the national income wiU he different from that for 
computing the national dividend. In the former case we shall have to 
jjum up the returns from all sources in the shape of rents, royalties, profits, in- 
terests, salaries and wages, adding for the remuneration of other services, 
and for the value of occupations of houses, while deducting for “double- 
counting” and external debts. In the latter case we shall have to go in 
for a kind of census of production. The former method proves most handy 
for giving us an idea of the total earnings in a country with an extensive and 
elaborate income-tax svstem, as in England. Bnt in our country the perti- 
nent data cannot be available at all; because the income-tax plays a very small 


1 VI, 1, 10. 
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part in cnr sTSten. Hence, no estimate of the total earning ^ in India can be 
made vrith anv show of aeenracy. la the later pans of this work, thereforo, 
we shall only confine oursclres to an estimate of the total productiou of 
India, 

• • • 

6 Two objections to onr plan.-'— Revenons a nos moatons- let us now 
consider possible objections to the main a^nment of this Chapter, vir., that 
in an estimate of national income the price of sertiices which do not result 
in material production should not be included, in other words that the money- 
incomes of those members of the commnnity whose sernccs do not result 
in material and tangible commodities should not be added on to the value of 
the gross material production in order to arrire at an estimate of the annual 
wealth of a nation. 

To the plan of excluding the price of “services*' (which arc not embodied 
in material production) from an estimate of the national income or dividend, 
two great objections may be urged: 

Firstly, it may be asked, “IVhy should you not. for practical purposes, 
evaluate services, not embodied in material production, at the actual money 
payment for them, that is, at any rate, for such of these services as hare 
been in fact exchanged for money in the communityT” 

Secondly, “Seeing that the services ©f the agricultural and other indus- 
trial classes ivili have been already represented m the total national dividend 
{by means of the value c£ the commodities they pro^luce or make,} ^^by 
ahoold you avoid ginng a like representation to the senices of the profession- 
al and other non-isdustrial classes which are of equal importauce to the 
community! Why this differenliationl*’ 

The answer to the first objection (57 to 11 isfn) will be the inadequacy 
of money in measuring abstract services. The answer to the secoud (§12 to 
IS iiifn)ttust inevitably lead us into the vexed question of productive and 
unproductive labour, and to a further aualysb of the concept of wealth- 
7. First objection: Why not have a money expression of “services”?— 
The first objection clearly stated will run as follows • — 

The national income consists of commodities and ‘‘services” not already 
embodied in them. By valuing the “serrice?*” as so many crores n is not 
meant that there u so much more money in the community, but merelj that 
the \alue of the “senices” can be stated at such a figure. The mere fact 
that a few “ser\-ice>” are exaggerated by money-mcomes while a few other 

I tv* Joa’t ns* the term “Jfslwnat Incoic*'* m ite litaited ttnse we hare lay- 
gestevl aho*r, b«sn*e iiatiJ the »ogge»ceJ <li«eutetios ti osirersaUj erecfieJ il u so os-* 
eoafusiou la this ersnaent by d.fferenttatiBJ the tereu locoene »r I disiJceJ. «o 
th« ijjittssiaa lhal fellow* »h« two ore kelJ to be eoavertiblc, ** w the wnal pmeuto. 
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“spnices” find no place in them at all, is no reason for a n-holesale rejection 
of the moner-income measnre. and for its total exclnsion. Bather shonld 
these facts, having opposite tendencies, be held to nentralize each other; so 
that a figure of the totality of money-incomes should be considered a fair 
indication of the price of “services” rendered by the members of the com- 
rannity inter se, at any rate of such services as have been, in fact exchanged 
for such price in the community, during the year. For practical purposes, in 
the absence of any other plan for measnring “services,” that of taking the 
money-incomes from “services’* to represent the money-value of “services” 
•vrould be a good one, and is accepted by most computators of national income. 

This argument involves a double fallacy: it seems to hold that two wrongs 
can make a right, and it supposes that de facto eichange-value or price 
can. truly measure the real worth of “services.” The utter inadequacy of 
money-income figures as indicative of the value of services, we have shown 
at length above. To show that inadequacy in one direction may be offset 
by an inadequacy in another, requires it to be shown that the tendencies 
are equal and opposite; which it is clearly impossihle to prove here. For 
we have neither a measure of the exaggeration, nor any idea as to what the 
unvalued serrices could be reckoned at. And iJ the test of the de farto 
exchange-value is taken — as the objector wants ns to — then, surely, there 
can be no complaint about the “exaggeration.” For ipso facto, the de 
facto test takes that to be the price which b in fact paid- So that we 
have this state of things; vfa, that we have certain “services” priced at so 
much because so much is in fact paid for them, while there are innumereble 
other “services” which have no price at alL Many of these remain unvalued 
because they are not valuable. The former we are asked to include in an esti- 
mate of the national income, the latter we are asked to ignore! The absolute 
lack of homogeneity which would result if the suggested plan were followed 
will now be clear. TThea national income w^ defined to consist of commo- 
dities and “services,” the “services” was taken to be the totality ot “aer- 
ies” paid and unpaid; and there was certainly no idea of confimnir the 
term to those “services” only that were in fact sold for monev.^ 

And even as regards these latter, it was intended to include the efforts 
embodied in those services rather than the actual price paid for them.- The 
national income was to be the totality of commodities, plus the efforts of 
pht^icians, of lawyers, of civil servants, of domestic servants, of wives, and 
the efforts to all others so far as these were not actually embodied in the 

1 cf- ilartkiU, VI, 1, 10. 

2 Tlds, wf snbmit, is the true aad oltcrior intent of the defnitjons ©f etosoajfU 
libe Marshall nod Pigon. 
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commodities produced.* It U easily seen that commodities are aeasurcsbJe 
in money. ITaring come so far, economists begin to look about for a possible 
money expression of the efforts 

Xow. n money expression of these efforts can only bo made on the basis 
that equal efforts have equal money values, and all correlations of efforts of 
price must be on a reasonable and consistent basis of exchange, not on capri. 
cious and shifting ones These desiderata are impossible to be fulfilled. VTcre 
there a society in which all men were equal and equally rich, and were there 
a schedule of rates of payments for different services, fixed by law, and not 
to be departed from, there might have been something to say The ser- 
vices of the various people and the various grades of services nould in such 
a society he paid equitably and on a consistent and reasonable basis, {assuming 
that the powers that be who fix the rates are a reasonable set) But our 
society is one in which there is free exchange The prices paid for services 
depend entirely npon the means and the whims of those that buy, and on 
the number and needs of those that sell them There is no equal reward for 
equal efforts. There is no one rate for the same kind of service. ^Vnd this is 
particularly so in the more intellectual and the professional services. Caprice 
seems to reign supreme here As for the loner and generally manual ser- 
vices, these chiefly enter into the values of the commodities they are instru- 
mental In producing i and the fact of a consistent rate of payment among 
them cannot help us at all, because we are not concerned with such services 
AS erystslire themselves in material prodactloQ. 


8. The plan suggested farther criticized as involving us into absurdities. 
We find, therefore, that in our society, all the conditions which are necessary 
in order to make possible a true money expression of the efforts of those 


classes that escape valuation, are totally wanting A correct money expres- 
sion of the "services” (of the professional and other non-industrial classes) 
which have not directly materialised into visible commodities, is therefore an 
impracticability. The suggested plan therefore falls to the ground, firstly, 
because by the definition of national income all "services” must be includ- 
ed, and that it does not do; and secondly, because the money expression is on 


1 To take so slgebraicsl ilittstnuoii. ijoppo-u tko conrausttx eoastau of tb« 
fisaMs a, H, C P, tntSi licJT mp&eUw* prdvt* Z, X Z x. Snyyose A, B C 
dcBOtfl tboM «8gag«U U tbs •cncoltonl, mmng sad lufiotsetnruis lauu^trici, 

D dCQOtes those elsSMS wlu«b do sot prodoca soy suitensl comisodiues Cleotly, Iaca 
the tout diridead cf lb* eom»Mity wonW Iw only eqnsl to X+Y-J-Z wbUe t tsbstrstt 
services) would bo Wt oot ss s mem meaUl complex. And If »t u soo^bt to vsloe x 
by Ibe tenmnerttioQ "p”. the else* D receives, ibea ss p e*a only Ccbm «t cf 

(X+Y+Z) theso X, Y sad Z stll hsve to be wmten down »» 

vslnes: so tbst tbe real total income sell! stUl bo tb® »»»« »» before. J»o doubt D also 
tMeivei a ibare, bat Uus b a matter of dutnbaUoa witb whitb we be eoneemed 

bere. So far ss pfodaction b eoacerned, however, tbe share p, which D g«t^ Involves a 
eorrespoudiag redaetioa of X, Y tad ^ 
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no consistent or equitable basis. Hence our conclusion that the u’hole class 
of “services'' had better be left to be accounted for separately than that 
we should make this patchwork of dissimilar elements, and court incongruity 
and lack of homogeneity. 

That this arrangement null be decidedly better may be seen from a con. 
sideration. that, were society organized on some socialistic basis, so that 
every one was bound, by some sort of conscription of labour, to be engaged 
in that work which was allotted to him by tbc State, and for nehich wo would 
be paid by the State itself in commodities, the money value of all services 
would disappear altogether. Suppose there is some sort of a Collectivist 
State, and all its members arc its servants. The State assigns to each his task: 
to one man ploughing, another building, a third singing, a fourth teaching, 
a fifth healing, and so on right through. It may even assign a man to a 
different work each month. The whole dividend is the State’s property. Out 
of this, it gives to each man the necessaries of life and a few comforts, for 
the most part equally. ‘ In such a society, the national annual wealth would 
be the commodities produced— just as much as in our societies, plus, if you 
like, the services of every member. AVc say “every’’ member because every, 
one is equally the State’s servant and there Is nothing to choose between 
them. Now, what will be the money-value of these servicesT Clearly, any valu. 
ation of them would be impossible! On the “actual payment basis’’ every 
service would be as good os valuable as every other, and the total “value” 
of all the services would be commensurate >vitb the total value of the goods 
produced or consumed— it doesn’t matter which; (for all production is in a 
broad sense and in the long run for consumption.) Therefore, the national 
income would on this basis be twice the production! Kednetio ad absurdmn! “ 
It is clear then that in a society like the one above depicted, the value of all the 
services null have to be left out cf tbe calculation of its national income. 

Precisely the same thing happens in our society ; the total payment for all 
services comes out of the total production in the last analysis. IVhat should 
a physician do udth the money he is paid but buy commodities! Paper, gold 
and silver are not potable themselves! Some part of his receipts he may give 


1 Thi« is to pill it nsiltllr. For m most eoncetiM&t schemes the di«lributioD is to 
be on the principle "to each aecordirg to hisnects*’; and ttereforo quite urespcctiTO of 
the worth of his labouil 

2 There is, b7 the wav, a seo^c in which this pamOoc wiU be true, \iz^ that the 
national income or the total production, will lie twice tbc con«amptioa of the producers 
theruRclvcs. In anv society, the worker. onlT ,*.ni<>iint to 5(1 i>or cent of the population. 
The rest consist of children, the aged and the infirm who have ethically a first charge on 
the production, and must be maintained out of it. The total production must then bo 
equal to their consumption, plus the consumption of Iho workers themsehes; in other 
words, production. Mill be twice the consumption of thoM! who contribute- to its making, 
it will have been noticed that this paradox is quite different from the al-urdiiy we 
arrive at in Ibe text aboie 
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for other sorviees. c.p., of the itomcstic servant, of the lawyer, of the actor; 
hut thb apain in its turn Is translated into commodities When seen in its 
true lipht. the sum total of services is fonnd to bo paid for out of the sum 
total of commodities. And we should arrive at the same absurd result as 
above (\i7. that the national income is twice the production), were we 
to reckon in also the price of the services on the payment basis If not 
■“absurd ” the result is at any rate unmeaning It blurs the true end of all 
efforts. It adds together the end (commotlUies), and the means to that 
■end (services.) 

9 What gives rise to the idea that “services*’ are meastireable in money. 
Hut the fallaey involved poos nnpereeived because «e are so much accustom' 
ed to our social arrangements, jiul to the Use of money-economy, that we 
are unable to tear aside the veil th.at the existence of money throws on so 
many problems amonc them this one What we actnally see is the ttaelu-r 
giving tuition and pocketing so many rupees, or the doctor wn*ing the pres- 
cription and pocketing 20 rvipecs: this tunch of tlie procis-s onlv It is the 
unequal dLtribution of our times, the presence of taoney-e *ouom> and the 
consequent exchange of some services for money, and the fact that this ser- 
vice is paid for at this rate and that .service at another, that make us believe 
in the idea that sendees, quae services, an* something th.it can lie niensure<l 
in money. We forget that serviev's are only a mcan-s to an end. and that 
end is, in a phrase, the advancetneot of our well-beine— for tlie most part 
through commodities dirv'ctly and to a small extent also through n.irc abstract 
utilities Rut these commodities alone arc measureable in money .\nd as 
regards those services which directly matcrialire into commodities, it may be 
permivsiblc, by a figure of speech, to speak of them ns if they themselves 
were measureable in money. But there is not a shread of an excuse to speak 
of the non-industrial services (i.e, the “services” which do not result m ma- 
terial production,) as being measureable in money. They result only in such 
utilities as advice, knowledge, guidance, pleasure, comfort, relief from pains, 
asttLstance, protection, encouragement, order, stability, organization, etc., 
which being psychic, arc non-me.isurcable These, therefore, though a species 
of income in the broad sense, cannot enter into a computation of the nation.nl 
div idend 

If the above argument is difficult to follow, lake, for .siinplieitj s sake, 
two clear-cut classes only the producer class and the uon-prvHlucer class. 
The latter class cannot exist for a day without some slmix- of the fruits of 
the former cl.iss. and this they would get only by doing some s^rvic.-s in 
return, such as. for instance, looking after health, education, protection vmI- 
fare etc But ihvsc services, quae services will form no part of the natiouaJ 
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dividend. It is the pleasure, comfort, knowledge, protection, assistance etc_ 
that make up the income, but which, being non-measureable in money, have- 
also to be excluded. The services are only means to those ends. 

Or take a lonely island with Robinson Crusoe and a Pbilosopber (in the- 
wide sense). Crusoe raises the com, cuts fire-wood, and spins the wool and 
makes the cloth, for himself and his friend. The Philosopher does no- 
such work, hut ministers to Crusoe when he is ill, instructs him, teaches bin> 
about God and the like, and protects him against wild animals etc. The 
annual income of this little community will be measured by all that Crusoe 
produces and makes, plus — not the services but — the outcome of the services 
of the philosopher, which is the abstract benefits received by Crusoe. 

10 Distinction between commodities and services as regards their measur- 
ability in money. — will be at once urged that on this reasoning the com- 
modities are not themselves income, but it is the shelter, nourishment, com- 
fort, pleas\;re, etc, which they afford, that constitute the real income; that 
commodities too— like services — are a means to the end. This is akin to 
what Professor Fisher holds on the subject of the income-concept. ^ But our 
reply is that there is a distincUou between the income derived in commodities 
and that derived from the “services” of the professional and other non-in- 
dustrial classes. The commodities have a material and independent exis- 
tence; they are susceptible of being objectively •visualiied ; they are in them- 
selves a form of wealth, and do not wait to become wealth until they are- 
consumed and transformed into sustenance, shelter, comfort, pleasure, etc. 
They will be wealth even if they remain unconsumed. The same is not true 
of ■“services” that have not materialized into commodities; these have no- 
existence in themselves as a form of income apart from the subjects to which 
they mimster. Their existence is subjective only, that is, they begin to- 
exist when the ad\dce and as^stance are received, ■when the pleasure is felt, 
the protection enjoyed, the comfort realized, by those for whom these were 
meant; and all these are subjective, i.e., mental or psychic, phenomena. 
Nourishment and sustenance are not exactly psychic, they are rather physio- 
logical phenomena. From another point of "view, regarding only efforts in 
both cases, the services of the professionls; the domestic servants, etc., result 
directly in psychic income, while those of the agricultural and other industrial 
classes result toectly and immediately in commodities, and it is only if 
you take the argument a step further that you will get in these cases a 
psychic income analogous in form to the preceding one — though not even 
then completely, because, as pointed out just now, nourishment, sustenance, 
etc., are physiological rather than psychic phenomena. The distinction, 

1 cf. Natarc ol Capital and Income pp. 103-9. 
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•therefore, is real, and not wthoat a difference, as is suggested by the objec- 
tion raised in the beginning of the paragraph. 

11. Additional argtunents to show the inadequacy of money in measur- 
■ing “services." — It only remains to show by some additional arguments that 
money is a most inadequate measure of services 


“The components of the national income have not an unchangeable value 
inherent In them. The value as measnred is only in relation to existing rela- 
tionship." ^ Physicians’ services, for instance, would figure very low were they 
never required by the richer classes And in general, the eomponents will 
have different valuations if rearranged in different relationships * This argu- 
ment applies also in the case of commodities, and so cannot be made much 
of, but in the latter case, it does not apply with so much force because in 
estimating the value of much the greater part of the commodities wc take 
only the lower limit, the wholesale prices (as against the retail prices oi 
prices obtaining in some chance transactions), which arc far more stable, 
depending as they do in the long run mainly on the factor of the cost of 
production. Moreover, it may be replied that “existing relationships, being 
based on broad causes, are little liable to disturbances," * unless through secu- 
lar changes, which, however, do not concern us. 

But it Is true that money tends to exaggerate the higher incomes If the 
upper classes have great incomes, they have also to pay much more for their 
purchases than have the loner classes to pay for identical things Hence 
their real income is much less than the apparent one, and so also is the 
real disparity between the rich and the poor (ia distribution) less than the ap- 
parent one, as Professor Pigou points out * 

Similarly, services rendered to the well-to-do ore more heavily valued 
than like services to the lower classes Hence money gives us different valua- 
.tions for indcntical services ® 

Conversely, a service rendered to a rich man and volued at £l is not 
equal to another scrs'iec rendered to a poor man and also valued at £1, though 
•the figure is the same in both eases The reason is well-known and made so 
familiar to us by the writings of Marshall.® Itriefly put, it is bccaase the 


1 btamp, Britith lactxnci aod PropcrCf^ p 417. 

2 IlcDcc Money’* rcnsrk tTh* N«lloo’* W*«Uh, p 12Q) tint if the whole ontioin! 
•<li' I'lenJ were better Ji*tributccl, pnrt of it ivonl'l Ui«ippe'ir .Kl*o Pigon "It woiihl 
Le impossible to pool the cfttioosi loeotno in Ibis wsy witbant s largo part of the floir ox 
goods and eoxviecs disappearing nltogetber CconumSci of Wclfarop 792. 

3 Taui«ie, Priaeiple* Vol. II p l'»7 
i IVIrWootlhood Welfare, p. 27 

3 Dr. liowiey incntiooi some other ea«o« whore the money \alue« arc not inter 
•ehnugnble nml e<]aal to ilifCiri’nt pi reoosor lO different place — Ecooomie Joorool, Mkrrb 
uses, p. 3. (f »l>o Stnmp, DrilSih loeomc* ond rropcrly, p tlS 
C ef III, III, 3. 
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marginal valae of £l to a rich man is much loss than that to a poor man; 
and honco, the sernce rendered to the former is much less than the one 
rendered to the latter. 

Indeed, some services have “fancy values.*' Wjtne.s.s the three guineas 
you pay to the expert physician who recommentLs a re.st-cnre, or the three- 
hundred rupees you pay to a counsel for a mere retainer. Computators Uie 
■W. H Jlallock. Leone Levi, and, following him, Ireson, try to avoid this- 
difficulty by deducting from the national income an amount equivalent to 
what they consider to be the exaggeration involved The remedy is worse 
than the disease, for the deduction is purely a matter of individual choice, 
and may he anything between 10 per cent, and 60 per cent. It is made on no 
rational basis. Dr. Stamp * protests against IjCvI's proposed deduction of £100' 
million, as being gros.s exaggeration. If you deduct for “fancy values’ you 
must also add for services undervalued f So that all considered, the plan of de- 
duction must be rejected as useless. 

Finally, it is a matter of common knowledge that better scrnces may 
be re^varded wth less money; e.g., the writer of a sound scientific book, as* 
against that of some frivolous novel. The former generally thinks himself 
very lucky if he gets back his cost of printing, let alone his labourl Sonje-" 
times the most enduring service, as that of an iur’cntor, goes unrewarded, 
while the work of the successful popularizer of that invention raises the na- 
tional dividend. 

The foregoing discussion will, wo hope, suffice to prove the futility of 
the suggested plan, for the iuclu-sion of the price of “serriccs” iu an estimate 
of the national income. liVe now come to the second objection. 

12. Second objection: Why ignore the work or services of non-indns- 
trial classes? — The second objection clearly stated will run as follows: — 

The value of commodities includes also the value of the labour involved 
in making them; the services of the agriealtural aud other industrial classes 
therefore do find, through those ^ery commodities, au expression ui the esti- 
mate of a nation’s wealth. Dut these senices are of as much importance to- 
society as those of the physician, the administrator, the teacher, etc, though 
they produce no visible, objective, concrete commodities. On your plan these 
latter will not be represented at all in an estimate of national wealth. But 
why should you thus differentiate between services which to Society are' 
equally useful and essential? 

The reply is, briefly, that it is precisely because wo are measuring a 
nation’s wealth, that we omit those serriees which do not produce wealth. 

13. What is meant by ‘producUve’? — Tliis reply, we ha^e stated, would 

1. Cf. Slam;’, British lacomes sod Properl 7 , {>. 416. 
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involve xis into tlie vexed question of ‘'productive” and "unproductive*^ 
labour. At the risk of being anfidiluvian, we shall have to go back to the 
Adam Smithian doctrine that there is a large claw of persons whose services 
do not add to the wealth of the nation The professional classes arc the 
worst example; hut even the aerviecs of the commercial classes will have 
to he for the most part exclndcd. 

lint it may be objected at once, that if there is any point in economics 
on which modern writers are so decisively unanimous, it i-s this: that the 
distinction hetween "productive’* and "unpro<luctivc” is an exploded myth, 
a thing of the past, now no longer believed in Imagine the labours of the 
violin-maker to he "productive” while those of Krcisler, Premyslav, or of 
Jfiss 3fnry Jlnll to he '‘unproductive’’! These words arc terminological in- 
exactitudes. Nobody produees anything “All the labour of all the human 
beings in the world,” wrote Mill, "could not produce one particle of matter. 
What we produec or desire to produee, is always, as M. Say rightly terms it, 
an utility Labour is not creative of objects but of utilities ” And utilities 
are what are created by the services of the professional classes as well as by 
those of the industrial. 


Admitted! Hut are all titilities “wealth”? There arc certainly some 
classes of utilities, such ns those perishing in the very instant of their pro- 
duction, which cannot be spoken of as wealth, “except by an acknowledged 
metaphor “ This we ahal! explain at length later on For our purposes then, 
the terms productive and unproductive arc not used in the usual sense; but 
in the St use ot productive and unpmdnetivx of “wealth” — not of mere utili- 
tie:*. 


14 Controversy between Adam Smith and his critics apropos “produc- 
tive." — The great faults of Adam Smith’s orthodox concept * were its want of 
clearness ninl its author’s own inconsistency In his Introduction Adam 
Smith had spoken of the w<alth of n nation or an individual to consist in 
“the necessaries, conveniences niicl amusements of life,”* and there had been 
no intention of confining the term wealth to material commodities only 
Thereafter he f<ll «fid<r Physiocratic influences and .seems to have entirely 
forgotten about that phrase lii his Kook II, howtvir, he Imppcns to discus-s 
tin term “productive,” and tonics verj’ near to confining that epithet tu 
those scrvicis which widid in“sul»sistincc ” Kut he foils that he has 
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gone too far; to danm.the serriees of artifieets, manufactnrers and mercliants 
as sterile was, he considered, improper. He therefore looks round for a 
fnndamentum divisionis, and finally aUghts upon a test of poductirity of 
labour, which he makes to depend upon whether or not that labour realized 
itself in “vendible commodities,” which would endure after the labour is past. 
“Evidently” »vrites Cannan.i “what impressed him was not the valuelessoess 
of the produce, but its want of duration.** In conformity with his test Adam 
Smith defined the annnal prodnee or real wealth of a nation to consist of 
material commodities exclusively - Such a conclusion is no doubt the logical 
outcome of his concept of productivity; but as it involved a flagrant contra- 
diction with what he had ivritten in the Introduction, it was immediately 
condemned by his crities. The latter also weighed his concept of productivity 
in the balance, and foimd it wanting. They showed that vendible commo- 
dities were not really “produced” and that nothing can be created except 
utilities. Finally — and this proved to be the proverbial last straw — though 
^here is reason to believe that tbe term “unproductive” Adam Smith did not 
hold to be synonymous irith woeful or worthless, yet his careless way of 
uTiting, and his use of such expressions as '‘the humiliating appellation of 
barren or unproductive class.” gave hb critics the belief that the term im- 
t>lied stigma or dbparagement. So they protested against applying it to any 
labour that was useful or worth the cost. Here there clearly a mb- 
understanding of the matter m dbpute. Adam Smith meant by “unproducti- 
Tity” merely a failure to result in material commodities. 

If Adam Smith’s earlier utterance may be forgiven him, and hb later 
well-thought of opinion accepted, then it will be found that there b no common 
ground of dbpute between him and hk critics. He began by defining 
productivity and derived therefrom the concept of wealth ; - while hb 
critics started from the other end : defining wealth, and deriving the concept 
of productivity from it. * Both arguments are correct, depending, as they do 
on different major prembses. And we are none the Avber, by thb long and 
usele^ controversy, on the fundamental question, whether all labour b pro- 
ductive of wealth. For, as Mill points out,* “the production of utility 
b not enough to satbfy the notion which mankind have usually formed of 
productive labour.” 

1 Op. Cit. p.21. 

2 Prodoctne labour results in ■vendibl'* conuDoditie^ 

« All real rveallh eonsi^ts ot tbe results of proiluetiTc labour. 

Therefore, all real wealth ron<i5ts of ' eniljble comiuoditics. 

3 AH thiac« which conduce towards jaea’s sntsistenee, eoafrirt, aad enjoyiaent are 
wealth. 

All wealth, results from productive laboar. 

Therefore, all tho«e things arc the Tc«alt of proJnetive- labonr. 

4 Op. Cit. p. 45. 
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There seems to ns to be absolutely no reason why the concept of pro- 
ductivity should have been confused and intermingled with the concept of 
wealth. Roth concepts are really apart and have no causal connection 
Prodactivity (in the sense in which it was held by the critics of Adam Smith) 
may bo the attnbntc of all labour alike, and yet the utilities created by all 
labour may not be wealth. 

The real point was to arrive at a definition of wealth This, however; was 
not done: instead, an a priori assertion was made that wealth was such and 
■snch a thing. 

15 Our definition of ‘wealth.' — We, however begin by defining wealth 
by an independent esamination of the concept itself Wealth consists of uti- 
lities, no doubt . but not of all of them It consists of such utilities only as are 
fixed and embwlicd in outward objects Materiality, therefore is our test And 
though Adam Smith’s definition coincides with ours, it mu-st be pointed out 
that he blundered upon it through two insufficient concepts of “productis'ity” 
and “durability;” the one was ambiguous, needlessly interposed, and a sonrcc 
■of confusion to the author himself, the other was faulty i 

In our earlier discussion wc have shown the due importance of intangible 
forms, but we have there statwl, and we repeat here again, that for the 
purposes of a statistical computation those elements wnll have to be rigorously 
excluded from the concept of wealth, even though for purposes of general 
discourse it may be permissible to define wealth so as to include them aUo. 

Wealth, then, consists of those utilities only that are fixed and embodied 
in material objects And the labour of those classes only * should be consider- 
ed in an estimate of wealth which results in the creation of wealth-utilities. 

16. Utilities which may be regarded as ’wealth.' Analysis of Mill’s dis- 
■cussion. — .\nd what kinds of utilities may be regarded as wealth! 

Utilities produced by labour are classified by J S Mill into three 
classes 


1 For Dame Milba 'a smgiBg.for iBtUace, voatd vrheo uspresaej uprvi » pboBograpb 
plite, alao become “Uarable''! 

2 We ba»e no seeJ of tbe tena "piodnetiTe’' bjj'I we tball not nse it. It u, m 
ifintatl »ays, (11, III, 2) a “slippeiy term.’* In all the changes whieb the word has 
undergone, it has had spcciai Trlertnce to ftoredup wealth, and that is why, constrained 
bj an almost nabroken tradition, as it were, hlarsbaQ onderstanda the word to mean 
"pnaioetiTe of the means of prodoetion and of durable eonrecs of enjoyment.” Bat 

hard and fast distinctions in whieh this word may b« osed are rery thin, and have 
a certain air of unreality If any aruScial luie is required for nny particular purpose, 
it must be drawn eiplieitly for the oeeasion *• Our attempted answer to the seeond 
objeetion is one sueh occasion ; sn I we hsee already denote ' that prodnetise riean 

pro-lnetiTe of utilities whieb are srealth. But as this mU fellow from the de_^ioa « 
wealth, w« have no real use of that dangerous, because ambigums, word. ^5,^; 
eoneern Is not with pro-IoetiTity but with “ealenlabJity,” i-e- nhether a given labour 
or IS not suseeptillc of being ealcnUted for the purposes of our estimate. 

3 Priaeiples, PP rt Sfq 
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" (1) Utilities fixed and embodied in outward objects; i.e. by labour em- 
ployed in investinp external material things with properties which render 
them scrricoable to human beings 

"(2) Utilities fixed and embodied in human beings; the labour being 
in this case employed in conferring on human beings qualities which render 
them sen’iceable to themselves and to others. 

“(3) Utilities not fixed or embodied in any object but consisting in a 
mere service rendered, a pleasure given, an inconvenience or pain averted, 
during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving a permanent acquisition 
in the improved qualities of any person or thing; the labour being employed 
in producing an utility directly, not (as in the two former cases) in fitting 
some other thing to afford an utility." 

In the first class uoiild come the labour of all industrial classes. In the 
second would fall the labovtr of all concerned in education, of clergymen, of 
physicians, of the teachers of bodily exercises and various trades, arts and 
services, together with the labour of the learners in acquiring them — in 
short "nil labour bestowed by any persons throughotit life in impro\'ing the 
knowledge, or cultivating the bodily or mental faculties of themselves or 
others.” And in the third class would fall the labours of musicians, actors, 
showmen, of military people, of administratois and judges, other officers of 
justice, and all other agents of Government in their ordinary functions, “apart 
from any influence they may exert in the improvemeut of the national mind.” 

Hill rejects the titilitics of the third kind from being included under 
wealth, because it is essential to the idea of wealth that it be susceptible 
of accumulation. "Utilities of the thiixl class, consisting of pleasures uhich 
exist only while being enjoyed, and serriees which only exist uhile being 
performed, cannot be spoken of as wealth, except by an acknowledged meta- 
phor.” In oi*der that things may be cousidered wealth they must be capable 
of being kept for some time before being used; ^ while these utilities perish 
in the very instant of their production. Caiman’s objection tliat ilill is^ 
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thinkinfr only of eapitnl wealth ami that his remarks have no bearing on 
the annual produce, * is protmdless. for what is true of the genus wealth is 
also tiTie of the species, capital-wealth and income-wealth, and Jlill here con- 
siders the general concept of “wealth ’’ 

The luxt eonsiderntion is whether utilities in the shape of improve*! 

bodily or mental faculties or improved industrial capacities of human beings 

that is, utilities of the seeond kind, can be termed wealth Mill is here rather 
shaky, pi r5.on.slly, ho \\ould draw the dividing line on the basis of permanence 
or durability of the utilities, but in popular apprehcasion the materiality of 
the product is emphasized, and there is always n tacit reference to material 
products whenever these capacities and faculties are spoken of as “wealth ” 
Mill finally decides “to do the least siolenee to popular usage, since any 
improvemint in terminology, obtained by straining the received meaning of 
a popular phrase, is gcner.slly purchased beyond its value, by the obscurity 
arising from the conflict between new and old associations ’’ On this ground, 
therefore, the second class of utilitU^ will also has'c to be excluded from the 
conception of wealth. 

“I shall therefore in this treatise,” writes Mill, “when speaking of wialth, 
understand by it only what is called material wealth. 

III this, Mill lomptetely expresses our point of view, (and that is why 
we hiise stated the cast mostly in his words, for where else shall we find 
t-ucli a tlinr and lucid exposiliont) The labour, tlnn, of only such elasjses 
can be icckoncd in a computation of wealth, which results in utilities which 
arc “wealth”, ie. the utilities of Iht first kind only In other words, only 
that labour needs to bo riptcstiited in an estimate of wealth, which results 
in mateiial and tangible commodities which alone can be spoken of as 
“wealth ” ^ 


1 Op Oi )' 3" 

footnotf un previous pig.. 


a ll m ly III ri'pi'nTotl li< re Ibnt th< roni. pt of prvducli«il7 lit* nuihing m < • x.^inly 
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17. Labour involved in the production of injurious tWngs. — Here we 
■may be permitted to say a few words on the question of labour involved in 
-the production of deleterious commodities, c g strong alcoholic beverages, bul- 
lets. and other paraphernalia of war, indecent pictures, etc. It is true that 
tborc is a sort of an unconscious feeling that those things cannot be regarded 
as wealth. lJut wo think that Economics rightlj’ disclaims all right to sit in 
moral judgment upon things, and leaves that to the kindred science of Ethics. 
For the former, however, whatever commodity satisfies a want or desire and 
has a value in exchange has also a place in an objective computation of mate- 
rial wealth. That the want is unwholesome or the desire depraved, Economics 
may regret, but is not otherwise concerned. * Fortunately, however, these 
Ihings count for exceedingly little in the total wealth of a nation, except per- 
haps the armaments But. then, the utility of these last arises from the utility 
•of armies. na\’ies, and air forces: and must stand or fall with them If society 
thinks it necessary to maintain these sen ices, then their wherewithals must, 
at the worst, be put up with ns necessary evils — e\ib, no doubt, but never- 
•theless necessary. Hence Dr Stamp. Dr Bowley. Sir L. G. Chiozza-Money, 
and other statisticians reckon in the v.alue of the na\-y. army works, arsenals, 
■etc. (under the head of public property) iix their estimate of the National 
■capital wealth The problem will, however, lose much of its importance in 
:an estimate of the national income. 

18. Examination of utilities created by the different kinds of “services.” 
To return from this digression. We shall now consider whether the labour 
•of the several (non-industrial) classes, on whose behalf the second objection 
has been raised, results in utilities which are “wealth;” and whether, there- 
fore, they have the right to be given the same treatment in an objective com- 
putation of national wealth as is accorded to the industrial clas.ses. 

The burglar and the mendicant I What services do they render, what 
utilities do they produce? The one transfers utilities from other people’s 
houses to his omi, (supposing he has one); the other wdll “for ever pray” 
for those who help him! It does not need any words to show the utility of 
their labour; their labour is productive only of “disutilities” as Ruskin would 
.say. 


1 Aburglar’ji '‘jimmy” is a means of injury to society, says Professor Fisbcr, lot 
Jt i« ne^C^tho^e»s an nrtiric ofi«eslth. (Elementary Priaciplet of Economics, p. 4D0. 
Professor Fisher has also a section on “forms of wealth used for social riTalry,” for 
•ostentation, for the mere gratification of Vanity, (pp. 500-11.) “The efforts to satisfy 
vanity arc like the efforts of nations to secure annaments, po societv i» eon- 

•cerncJ, the cost of keeping up the (Vanity) ncc is a total waste” (r«fe pp 503-0 for 
nmusing illustrations). 
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But how much better is the service of the stock-exchange speculator? 
It is true his gambling instinct docs sometimes steady prices, but that is 
not his object or desire ; that effect results merely from the action and reaction 
of so many spectilators contending against one another His labour tot> 
creates no utilities; he only transfers utilities from other people's pockets 
into his own by means which no code of ethics however lax can justify. 

And where speculation is an intelligent anticipation of demand, and not 
mere gambling for the sake of gambling^, it still holds good that nothing 
new is created, while the increased utility of the commodity in being in the 
very quantity in which it is wanted just at the particular time will be re- 
flected in the higher value of the total stock of that commodity. 

The military people no doubt render some service in the shape of peace 
and security, immunity from conquest or iasuU, but these utilities which 
they create* are not wealth Moreover, the value of their scrsiccs should bo 
considered to be really negative, since they consume so much of national reve- 
nues in return for the services they render, that the military class is regarded 
as the greatest incubus to society. Were it not for the greed and rapacity to 
svhich nations, like individuals, are prone, their services would not have been 
required at all. Their services ansc because of the evil side in human nature, 
and would cease to exist were human nature improved Surely, labour, the 
outcome of which is a mitigation of evils, cannot be said to contribute any- 
thing to the ucalth of the nation 

Like the military people, the civil servants are also paid out of the reve- 
nues which the state derives from the members of the community, the utilities 
they create, order, security, the maintenance of law, good administration, etc. 
though these no doubt help material production, already find an expres.sion m 
the enhanced value of the total stock of commodities and the “ser\uces.” It 
may be urged that without their services the value of commodities would have 
been still greater because of the prevalent chaos This b true of individual 
articles or commodities, but it b inconceivable that the total value of the 
whole stock of things .in the community would have been greater, since the 


1 ManbaU analfuc* »p«a!aUoaii»lo (^ce racwUcs — mere gambliug, *brrwiJ bosJoM' 
vcDtarca ichoi« ^las most be balanced by eqaivaiest latses to other traden, and "eon- 
itraetiTe" ipcenlation that tends to ImproTo the genenl applieatton of efforts to the 
attainment of desirable endey~Iadu>trv aod Trade, p S5d 

2 It even held by eomc that tbcacmeesof this ela«3 eonsiet in the mere Sght 
Ing or de^truclioB, and if pi'ace, etc rtsnlt it la only because all oMiona are armed and 
each one uafraul to befin ibr otiaek. Dot to day the oh^eet of maintaining a l.irsefeht- 
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titock itself would have been so very meagre. It may also be urged that 
the value of their services is not what the community does pay, but what it 
would pay rather than go unthout them. But it will be realized that we can- 
not make the “value in \>se” a criterion of value in exchange or the de facto 
price; for were we to do otherwise, we shall have to place the value of the 
services of the producers of corn at infinity! Our contention is that the values 
■of utilities created by any service paid out of the state revenues, so far as 
they need to be reckoned in, are already included in the increased values of 
commodities and “scrviecs” through which the state revenues are derived.^ 
In this class would also come the service.s of Members of Parliament. 

The domestic servants undoubtedly ereate great utilities; they give com- 
fort and assistance, they relieve us from exertions, provide ns with leisure 
nnd so on. It is cvirious that of all classes of workers, that of the domestic 
servants is the one most attacked and held up as “unproductive” from the time 
of Adam Smith* domiwartls. “There is doubtless in some houses a super- 
abundance of servants some of whose energies might with advantage be 
transferred to other uses,” says Marshall* “but the same is true of the 
greater port of those who earn their livelihood by distilling whisky; and 
j'ct no economist has proposed to call them wnpi-oductivc.” But for us, the 
point is that the utilities created by domestic sers’ants are not durable, they 
exist only while being enjoyed and they arc consumed in the same instaut 
as they are produced. They are not wealth-utilities. 

The musician and the actor may be dismissed on like grounds. The uti- 
lities they create cannot be spoken of as wealth (except when impressed 
upon the phonograph plate or the cinema film.) The artist and the sculptor 
•do create utilities that are wealth; and their labour must be reckoned in. 

■\Ve come now to the learned professions. A malicious spirit whispers 
that the la^vyer may be dismissed without much ado, since the licensed and 
unlicensed freebooters are all in the same boat! But the former, we reply, 
has at any rate to recoup his license fees' In a well-behaved and humane 
society, the lau-yer would no doubt, be the first to drop out of the scone; 
but we must not take a hypothetical society or an utopia ; we are only concern- 
ed with the society that actually is. Taking the existing state of things 

1 cf. Bowley’*! remarks m hjs article on "The definition of National Income,” 
Economic Journal. March 1022. p. 7. But we fail to see hgn the “ assumption” would 
mnse that “because i\c must pay for a semee whether we wanted it or not, it was there- 
fore \atuelcss to us.” 

2 •' A nan grows rich by employing a multitude of Tuanuf.icturcr-* ; he grows poor by 
maintaining a multitude of menial swants,” wrote Adam Smith. 

.S Marshall II, III, 2. 
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5t is fair to rcoowiae that the lawyer is as useful an asset as a doctor or a 
teacher. 

Now as regards the professions, their services are like the charges for 
repairs to an engine. ivhiJe* theserriees of industrial classes are like the charges 
on coal for the engine. The latter is necessary to keep up energy and effi- 
ciency; the former arise merely because there is some depreciation, some wear 
and tear Surely, depreciation cannot be any addition to wealth , if anything 
it mnst bo set on the debit side The services of the doctor and the lawyer 
arise because the social body is so much in a state of disease as it were Their 
services are required to repair the wastage and remedy defects which should 
not have been allowed to exist or come abont The charges for their services 
instead of adding to the gross wealth of the nation ought to be deducted from 
it? At any rate those services do not result in utilities that can be called 
•wealth The lawyer may be iffuored The doctor and the teacher (including 
in the latter term all that take part in the improvement of knowledge or 
morals of others — e g , authors— and of cultivating their bodily and mental 
facnltres) do altimatcly in a sense “tend to create material wealth,” but 
that is not the immediate object of the services, nor the immediate result 
It is also evident that ”the greater the namber of these people that a nation 
maintains, the le^s it has to expend on other things, while the more it expends 
judiciously in keeping indastrial people at work, the mere it will have for 
overy other purpose.”^ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is a real distinction between 
the services of the indastrial classes and the services of the professional and 
other non-industrial classes deNcribed above, and that, while the former 
can be quantitatively measured from the commodities in which they are em- 
bodied, the latter arc insusceptible of being measured 


As regards commercial and transport services, it may be thought the same 
•objections apply to them, viz., that they are not productive of wealth-utilities. 
But the fact is that the analogy is not perfect.- The commercial and trans- 
port ser^nces do add to thinsr* “the property.” as llill says of being in 
the place where the) are wanted, which fc» a vciy useful property, and the 
utility they confer i> embodied in the things themselves, which now actuaUy 
arc in the place where they aw required for use, and in consequence of that 
inervMsed utility can be sold at rn incn'ased price apportioned to the labour 
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•’iv.”’ ®t tol II r. n JB irro clitioB of r.ttoj 


Oj\ ii: p -*7 
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expended in conferrins: it. This labour, therefore, does not belong to the 
third class hut to the first.’* Marshall also points out * that an attempt to 
distinguish between the labour of the miner who brings the coal up, and that 
of the railwav-man who transports it to where it is wanted, will have no scien- 
tific foimdation. - Though, therefore, we shall, and ought to, include their ser- 
vices in a compxitation of national wealth, it must only be to the extent of 
those added utilities, and not the whole amount of the big profits or profiteer- 
ing that they may have made. 'When transport services were unorganized. 
and the movement of goods took a great deal of time there was a possibility 
of there being a supar-ahundance and a consequent lowering of value; but- 
it is not possible in these days of efficient organization and rapid transport, 

19. Why the non-industrial classes must be excluded. — ^We have now 
disposed off the two objections that had been raised, and have so justified 
our plan of including in a computation of national wealth the value of the 
material production only. It may be criticized that the whole discussion is^ 
a mere fight over words, and that, if we so chose, we might define the term 
wealth so that “services” not embodied in commodities formed no part of it; 
and everything else would follow. But. we submit, it is not a mere fight over 
words, it is an attempt to arrive at the true conception of wealth a plea 
that the term be held to mean what it means in common usage which has com- 
pletely taken possession of it. 

Measureable or real wealth can consist of material production only; ser- 
vices are only the means whereby external material commodities are invested 
with properties which make them serviceable to human beings. The ultimate 
end of labour is material production; while some labour gets at this immediate- 
ly, some other gets at this mediately. 

Wealth implies well-being and this implies primarily the sustenance of 
life. Now a country can keep its sustaining powers intact for a year if 
its industrial classes are judiciously employed, even when all the professional 
classes, and the domestic and civil and military servants are to be maintained 
as pensioners on the labours of the former. If the state chooses to TTminiAin, 


1 n, m, 1. 

2 Frofes'or Smart clearly sBovs tlat tte nicrchaat ts is a seii«o a part producer of 
goods—* servant in tie long prodnetion-proeMshceaese “no ppodnctioa process is finisied 
till the goods eotacs to the consumer. When they leave the mantifaeturer they have 
merely completed a late stage in tie pweesa, not n final one.“ It is untrue to eay that 
he merely tahes toU on the good< av they passed through his hands.— The Diitribntioo 
of laeome pp. 23-6. 
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them irt iillencss for a whole year, it wfll be perfectly possible, though it 
is probable that the share which they receiTc may dwindle considerably The 
productive resources of the state will remain nnimpaired. But it mil not do 
to reverse the position; a country will have entirely exhausted her accumulat- 
ed stock, impoverished herself, and impaired her sources of production, at 
the end of the twelvemonth, if the industrial classes suspended their accus- 
tomed occupations and had to be maintaineel as pensioners, while the non- 
industrial classes continued theirs Such a thing is absurd, it is incoi'ceiv- 
ahle ' ^ 

The share which the non-industrial classe 2 > rccciio m exchange for their 
sendees cannot be counted as if it were so much more wealth in the com- 
munity; their share involves a corresponding reduction of the share of the 
industrial classes, so that even were we to represent the sen ices as worth so 
much in the national dividend, it would avail nothmg, the dividend would 
remain what it was, for the contrlbnfion from industrial classes would to 
that extent dwindle * 

But wc cannot do even that; for the value of the “services” already 
finds an expression in the valuation of the commodities which enter into the 
computation Just as in the value of the out-pnt of a boot factory are melnd- 
cd the prices of every Kcrvicc, from that of the manager and the director right 
clown to the porter at the gale and (he sweeper, so in this nation-wide factory 
the value of the total production includes in it the price of every service render- 
ed So that in on estimate, in terms of money-values, of the total pro- 
duction of the country, the value of “services’* is only apparently excluded 

20 The national dividend is the wages-fuad. — Consider again the fact 
that the national dividend has to be distributed. When joii view the national 
dividend from the point of view of a fund to be dLstributed among all the 
members of the society, it is easy to see that only material production ran 
have a phiee in U , and that “scrviccH” vvhieh exist only while being perform- 
ed cannot be rcekoneil in The national dividend is the wages fund * Out 
of it arc paid the sorviees of all, whcthir head-workers or handworkers 
Hill’s theory of the wagevfiim! was mcoirecl whin applied to the wtigf- 
labour class; but it is quite correct to apply the idea of that thcorj to the 
whole dlstrilnitioii fund While thi theory as he stated was wrong that 
w .igi's might incTvasc* at ttu < xpeiise of the share which the capita|jst-cmpk>^ cr 
had intended to dev ote to the carrying on of his husmcbs, or to Iils private use ; 


1 See footnote to p. .n. 

U MsnhsU prtfer* to esU «t the Lataiags-faoii " or the “ J-.arninjj-itretw ' — 
CcoBorale* vf laduitrr, p, S33. 
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the idea of all remaneration coming only out of a defirute fond becomes, 
as it were, self-evident when looked at from the national view-point, when, 
the wages-fnnd is identified with the national dividend. For, this will then 
be the sole source from which all rennmcration must be derived, and there is 
nothing else, besides, at the expense of which remuneration may increase.* 
Prom the point of view of distribution abo, “services” are a means of securing 
this remuneration, not a portion of the remuneration-fund themselves. It 
may be noted that uith the problem of distributive justice we are not con- 
cerned. 

21. Conclusion. — ^We have now folly explained our view point. "We 
believe that our definition of wealth satisfies the requisites of a good defini- 
tion: it is useful for scientific analysis, for the elements included in it are 
homogeneous; and it harmonizes with popnlar usage. Such services only 
which create utilities fixed in external and material objects have a right to 
be included in a calculation of a nation's wealth. Services the product of 
which consists merely of such non-measureable things as comfort, conveni- 
ence, security, safety, pleasure, relief from exertions, etc., have no right to 
be included, because these utilities, however useful they may be to production, 
are not themselves wealth. There might have been some jnstification fof 
contending that the product of “services” had not been included, if our com- 
putation of the national dividend had been quantitative only, (Le., if it con- 
sidered nothing more than so many tons of food grains, so much coal, cotton, 
jute, iron, so many yards of textiles, so many pairs of boots, so many tons of 
metal manufactures, etc.). But the justification totally disappears when 
we give the money-value of these goods; for these values directly or in- 
directly include the values of all services incidental to production; and we 
should only be g^ty of a “double-counting” if we were to reckon in both 
the money-value of the total production and the money-value of those 
“services” that do not appear “visibly” to contribute to production. 


4. Aa IfarshAil *sys, 6), “The natioaal dividend is at onec the aggregate 

set prodoet ot, aad the sole eocm of payment for all the uutmseBts c£ prodaetios 
vrithui the coostry.’’ (The qaotatioa haa been adopted by Professor Smart ae a motto 
for his booh, The Distribution of iDcone. 



CHAPTER V 

Gross” and “Net” Income 


1. Ordinary meaning of “net" and "gross", — The conception of na- 
tional income will not be complete unless we explain an important distinction 
between “gross" and “net/’Ordinarily, the words aro familiar The net 
income of a person engaged in business is his total income, minns “the out- 
goings that belong to its production,"* eg, expenses for raw materials, for 
hire of labour, etc. And in the ease of a nation’s income the term net nill 
provide for the using up of raw articles and half finished commodities in 
manufacture, wear and tear of machinery, depreciation of plant, and all other 
expenses required to “maintain capital intact," ns it is said, or to “maintain 
property unimpaired ” Hut we do not deduct from the gross value of the 
jwtional produce the c.xpcnses on oceoant of “salaries and wages" (as wc 
do in the case of a company,) for the simple reason that, if wc do deduct 
these, then as much will have to be added in again on the credit side of the 
national balance sheet on account of the income of wage-camers All this 
is commonplace and easy to follow' Hut there are sonic little points w'hich 
need comment 

2. Is it value or physical efficieo^ that Is to be "kept intact"?— 

Firstly, what exactly is involved in the idea of a depreciation fund designed to 
maintain property unimpaired is a matter of some difficulty This will 
not arise in a thorough-going stationary state (Nor in the case of some 
kinds of land where it is a question of merely replenishing the fertilizcn.). 
But in the rapidly progressive stales of ouc times the nure maintenanef of 
the physical efficiency of a plant is not sufficient We have also to provide 
for its complete obsolescence; for, the present machinery moy soon become 
obsolete by the inscnlion of improved forms, or through popular tastes for 
its products declining And thus we aic led to recognize that it is the value 
rather than the physical tSIiciency ol a plant te. he iwaiTitahwi in- 

tact ® This is actually done in some firms by some system of “writing off " 
This, however, to be perfect must imply a foreseeing of the future with oieu- 
rney, which is an absunlly high ideal! 

3 Expenses for ‘training' tbe worker. — Another inten-sting point is 
rnisi-d by Professor Caniiaii "Though wc allow," he writes, * “for tontiiiuing 


1 ltar.hill XI, IV, 2. 

2 Cf. 1’i.jiiii’* We«Ilh aod Wctr*r« pp. 17-19. 

3 Wcillh, p. lt>l. 
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cxpen'^cs i» the pre'icnt. wc sehlom think of allowing anything for the original 
expense'? of training the worker for his particular oeenpation.” This is^ 
answeretl by Professor Caiman himself: “Workers arc not brought upon com- 
mercial piinciples like horses, with a Anew to the profits of owners. They 
are brought up and tmined hy their parents, by charities and by the state , and 
it is only in very rare instances that they are asked to repay any part of 
the cost,” Ko dednetions are made on this aecount : these expenses are merely 
one of the ways in which the income of the preceding generation (or of 
those who defray these expenses! is laid out. In his excellent discussion on 
veal and nominal wages. Dr. Marshall also notices this point hnt he states, 
nithont explaining, that no reckoning is made on this account, nor on account 
of “the exhaustion of a person's health and strength in his work." 

4 Should cost of keeping up human efficiency be deducted? — similar 
point is the one raisc<l by Professor Ijoria in his I»a Sintensi Economica. 
He Avould have ns deduct from the income of the workman his sustenances of 
\nrions kinds The workman’s true net income, then, is according to him, 
only that which is in excess of what b required to maintain efficiency. This 
is on the analogy of charges paid into a depreciation fund for capital. ® This 
^^ew, be it noted, is strongly taken in a masterly report on the “eommoa 
measure of ^alue in Dim-t Taxation" by a Committee of the Dritbh Associa- 
tion nhieh included Farr, devour and Keivmareh (Report of the British 
Association for 1878.) ® So that it is suggested that the true net national 
income is only to bo arrived at after deducting for what b necessary to kerp 
the Morkiuon in efficiency. Now, as nearly every middle-aged person works, 
while the aged and the ehilditu wlio do not work have socially and ethically 
the first charge on our income, it follows, if the suggestion b to be taken to- 
its logical conclusion, that we must deduct for the expenses of the upkeep of 
the whole population, calculated on the basb of the miiumum food requirement 
of normally constituted human beings at the different agc-leveb! 

On such a calculation it may follow that the net income of a community, 

(e g , of the Indian agricultural community), b zero or even a “negative 
figure”! 

A deduction, such as the one suggested, may be sought to be justified 
on the ground that the expenses are for a physiological necessity; that a 
comnnmity which received nothing more than the subsbtcnce minimum has 
really no income, because it has no choice but to spend the w hole of it on food ; 
and that if it did not even earn that much its very existence on the Earth’s 
surface would be jeopardized ! 

1 Mnr^hill, VI. lH, 1 * 

- Ct. Dalton The Inei]uelit 7 ol loconc*. p. IM. 

5 Tk?# rrofv«'or EJgc'itorth’s amde on Income, id PaJgraic’s Dictiooerr. 
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Apart from the reply that there ia here the ‘;amc objection, as in the 
<*ase of the difficulty, raised ];y Professor Cannan and discussed in §3 ahove. 
to treating human heinps on a par with machines, it may he said that here 
is a positive error as to the serj* root conception of “income ” The liasie 
Idea of it is the total means of economic welfare available to a person (or a 
commnnity), diiriiip a period of time, (say, a year) And that part which 
is spent on maintainin" existetic*' — ^th« subsistence minimum, as we have 
called it above — does the work of brinjjiRR about eeononiit, welfare par ex- 
cellence. It is theiefore moie definitely than anythinp eLse a part of the 
real or not income As Dr Stamp says.^ “\V« can allow as a dechution from 
income the expenses inenrred in gettinp that income, but not thi \anoits ways 
of spending that income itself upon the essentials of life “ It the ineomi 
is so low as to he below the salAistoncc mimmiun, it is still propet ly called 
“income ’’ It is an error to say that m such a ease then is lealLy no nuomt . 
or that there is a negation of income, for, as Professor Fwhei says,* it is a 
false idea about income to hiippost that “inconu could never ttemh upon 
onpital ” 


At any rate, if Economics must use the familiar ttnns ot eviryday life 
Jis far ns possible in the sense m which they are coniinonly ased, then the 
term net income cannot be «s«l in the »,cnse suggested 

t'inally, the argument seems to suggest, though not in so many words, 
that that part of income over the spoiuliiig of which we have absolutely no 
choice is not any part of net Income It only needs to bring this implica- 
tion out into light to show its utter absurdity Vihat othei'vn-sc would bt 
the net income of a middle class person, vvho has absolutely no elioiiL but 
that he must dress in a certaiii vvay, and must spend money on so inanv 
little things, in order that he may be able to move about in the sotiuty to 
which he belongs? 

5. It will be well to indienlc liere summarily the various nieamngs of the 
Icrui “net ineonie’’ of a country 

Let the Value of gnr-s produvo-U 

Exjienscs on seeds, raw materials and half-linishcd 
A =! things consumikl m production , wear and tear ol 

m.ichincrv, and depreciation ot plant ^ 


B » Taxes and rates. 


Expenses for training the wotkmen generally ami 
siKti'iall} for their jobs 


1 Wealth agd Taxable Cepecilv ft SO 
Natufc o( Capital aod iDCOmc. p 111 

,l The exbauatioQ ot tbo loil >a Bot eosauil, bconio >t 
fcrtlUxiiig acruts agair return to tLw sOiL 


aaaaiscd that the nalnrxJ 
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Expenses for keeping np the population (at leut 
D = that section which is aotiTcly engaged in produc- 

tion) in physical cfhciency. 

Then, the “ net income ” of the conntry is variously regarded as ; 

(1) G — .. (cf. the “net output” of the Census of 

Production in the United-Kingdom, 1907, and 
also Marshall VI, 1, 10). 

(2) G — A — B (cf. Mnlhatt's “net earnings” in his Industries 

and Wealth of Nations. Vtde Chapter II 
5 3, page 15, supra) . 

(3) G — A — B — C . . (argued in para 3 supra). 

(4) G — A — B — C — D (argued in para 4 supra). 

We shall confine the term to the first sense viz., G— A. 



CHAPTER VI 
Summary of Part 1 

1. In any economic discussion which aims at being scientific, the terms to 
he nsed must be well defined. (Chapter I, paragraph 3, of this work.) 

2. In the term "national wealth," the modem tendency is to regard 
the "nation" as consisting of all the inhabitants of a country whether its 
nationals or not. The emphasis is properly on the country. (I, 2.) 

3. In ordinary parlance wealth means an infinite variety of things, 
but its meaning is relative to the purpose in hand when using the term. In 
the present and like discussions it can only mean tangible, external and ma- 
terial things, which have an exchange value. (I, 3-5 ) 

4. So aho in computations of national wealth all these limitations must 
be accepted, though in some other cases it may be permissible to take any 
one of the several broader meanings (I, 6.) 

6. The elements of national wealth ore somewhat different from those 
of an Individual's wealth. (I, 7) 

6 The term national wealth as such, has been used to denote (a) 
cither the aggregate or the average wealth, (b) the wealth of the country 
or of its nationals, (c) present wealth or potential wealth. (I, 8 ) 

7. Intangible "wealth”, though important, nay, often even indupens- 
ablc, cannot be reckoned in here, (f, 9*10 ) 

8. When talking of "national wealth,” we must be careful to state who- 
ther it means its capital wealth or its income (or annual) wealth, for it 
makes nil the difference. (11, 1-2 ) 

9. There arc several methods for computing capital-wealth, (c g., capital- 
izing income-tax returns, capitalizing property tax returns, inventory, and 
census of wealth) ; and ineome-wcaltb, (e g., from the income-tax returns, the 
occupational census, census of production, and census of income.) Each has 
its applicability under different circumstances. (II, 3.) 

10. The term national income is difficult to define precisely, but is 
generally defined ns consisting of commodities and services that are ex- 
changed for money within the eommunity in a year (111,1-2) 

11. Income, as defined by Dr. Marshall and Professor I’igou, Is alwaj's 
objective and measurable in money. But these definitions suffer from a 
great many defects, chief of which are their arbitrariness and want of sym- 
metry; for the bought and unbought kinds do not differ in essence from ono 
another. (HI, 3-5). 
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12. But they arc further defective from the statistician’s point of view 

in that ''services” air really incapable of beinj: valued in money. (Ill, 5; 
and A\hole of IV ) , • { . mi, 

13. The inclusion of ''sen'ices” alon^; with commodities in computa- 
tions of national income givc-s rise to a great many paradoxes, not to speak 
of the danger of a double counting Money is a most inadequate measure 
of services (IV, 1-3 and 11 ) 

14. “Services” (i.c, %\hich do not materialize into commodities) ought 
really to he left to ho accounteel for separately, and national income must be 
measured only by material and tangible commodities produced. (IV, 4 ) 

15. As this (our) idea is different from the conventional one, wc suggest 
that these two be distinguished by the employment of different terms, and 
that nothing better can be done than opposing the hitherto convertible terms 
national dividend and national income, applying the former to our concep- 
tion of the nation’s annual wealth, and the latter to the convcntioiml one. 
(IV, 5.) 

16. Two objoetious to our plan of excluding “sersdees” are possible. The 
first, that of givmg a money-expression to ‘‘services” by the de facto money- 
incomes of those that render them, is rejected os fallacious, because it takes 
no account of innumerable unpaid or inadequately paid services, and bccatise 
a correct money expression of “scn'ices” is an impracticability, (at any rate 
in our society, )and may lead us into absurdities (IV, 6-8 ) 

17. Moreover, services are only a meaas to an end; they themselves are 
not the income, but it is the pleasure, comfort, assistance, security, etc. which 
are the income, but which, however, arc insusceptible of a money-measure. 
In this respect ‘‘sorviees” differ radically from commodities. (IV, 9-10.) 

18. The second objection is that the services rendered by non-industrial 
classes arc in no way inferior to or less useful than those of the industrial 
classes; why then neglect them! The answer is that we are measuring 
•wealth, and these serviees'do not produce wealth. (I\’’, 12.) 

19. Productivity is not taken in the ordinary sense, but in the sense of 
potency to create wealth-utilities. (IV, 13.) 

20. The dispute between Adam Smith aud his critics apropos pro- 
ductive had really no common ground. (IV, 14.) 

21. We .do not need to use the word productive. It will follow from 
o\ir definition of wealth, as consisting only of the first kind of utilities as 
classified by Mill, viz , those fixed and embodied in cxtenial material things, 
(even if they are injurioxis.) (IV, 15, 17.) 
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22. ‘VTith thi'? definifion, -wc fiml that the labour of none of the non- 
jndostrial classes, examined one by one rcsnlN in wealth-utilities. The com- 
mercial ami transport semiccs arc on the di\idiiic lim- hut oim'ht properly 
to 1)0 classed with the industrial classes (IV, 18) 

23 Tor these reasons the non-industnal classes arc excluded ; the share 
svhieh they leeoive in distribnlion really involves a corresponding reduction of 
the share of the imlu.strinl classes (IV, 19 ) 

24 lUit in an estimate of the national dividend in terras of money values 
this exclusion is apparent only, for the money salue of the total production 
includes in it the price paid for every sersdec reiidtnd (IV, 21) ) 

2r). Tor the national di\id« nd Ls the sole distribution fund, and tin share 
of the non-industrial classes, if cotuitcd m addition to the viilm ol piodm- 
tion, svill inahe us guilty of a '‘double-counting’' (IV. 21-22) 

26. There arc several opinions ns to the exact meaning of "net” in- 
come. it being even saggested that the cost of the bare upkeep of the popu- 
lation be deducted from the "gross” to arnve at the "net” income. Hut we 
keep to the simplest and commonest nccvptanec of it, vii , what is left after 
deducting for raw and halMmishcd material consumed in production, aud for 
wear and tear of machinery and depreciation of plont. (V, 1-5 ) 



PART 11 


MEASUREMENT OF THE WEALTH^ OF INDIA 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION 

CHAPTER I 
Introductory 

POPTTLAB CONCEPTIONS OF THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

1. Popular Conceptions. — With the European nations, blinded by tbe 
gorgeous splendour of the Moghul Court, as reported by travellers like Ber- 
nier and Tavernier, and by missionaries both trade and religious, tbe “fabu- 
lous wealth of the Indies” was for centuries a by-word. It may seem sur- 
prising that this should bo so. for the travellers in the same breath had also 
described the depths of poverty into which a large mass of the population bad 
fallen.* But the reason for this is not far to seek. 

In the earlier centuries, India used to export to the European countries 
large quantities of spices and a considerable amount of fine fabrics, which, 
as they were not obtainable in Europe, were sold at very high prices. And 
as Lidia had not much to import in return she was repaid by a continuous 
influx of precious metals. 

According to the theories of the age both these facts lent colour to the 
idea that India was exceedingly rich, and becoming richer. In those days 
of the mercantilist theory, that country was considered to be the richest 
which had a large stock of costly commodities which she exported, and in 
return for which obtained gold and silver from her customers. The idea 
of wealth per capita was then absolutely unknown; perhaps it would have 
appeared ridiculous to men of those times to create an imaginary individual 
ivbo could be said to indicate the wealth of a whole nation 1 That being so, 
and the import of treasure into the country being the sole criterion of its 
prosperity and wealth, it is not surprising that India was then considered by 
the European nations to be exceedingly rich. The stock of costly commodities 

1 As for thoM tiro statements, vide tbe aathonties quoted by blorelaud is bis lodU 
at the Death of AVbar.pp. 253 281; and in bu From Abbar to Auranfzeb.pp. 197-20i. 
Chief among these nntbontios are Bernier, TnTornier, Abul Fszal, de X.aet, Uonsemte, 
Sir Thomas Roe, Nibitan, Barbosa, Yartbemn, Linschoten, S.'ilbasb, PyrarJ, della Valle, 
Pclsart and van Tnist. 
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•WM plainly rUible: didn't they themselres import from India the cortly 
spicw, and silks, and shawls and mnsUnsI So also was the fact of the 
continaous mflax of treasure; didn’t they themselves send it over to Indiaf * 
And the accosts of travellers and others fully corroborated the popular 
conception. Nor is there any reason to suspect exaggeration in their reports. 
For, from the traditional habit of hoarding neither the king nor the peasant 
was immune. There certainly were enormous hoards, as well in some of the 
temples, as in the palaces of the Emperors, the Nawabs and the rulers of the 
Southern Kingdoms ’ These hoards were like the cake to which Mr Keynes 
refers’: objects of veneration, not to be tooched but to be allowed to grow. 
And in spite of these vast aecnmnlations, some of which Bernier reports 
having seen with his own eyes, the splendour of the durbars of the Emperor 
and the Nawabs did not suffer in the very least, but on the contrary, it 
was so immensQ as to dazzle the eyes of any visitor the enormous palaces, 
the gorgeously attired courtiers, the gilded equipages, imperial splendour, 
glitter everywhere! 


Is it any wonder, then, that in accordance 'rtth these facts and the theo- 
ries and ideas of the age, India was looked upon as rich beyond dreaming, a 
veritable El Dorado! h it, again, any wonder that the trade with the Indies 
was the subject of fierce and persistent competition and the object of long 
wars between the more enterprising and civiliicd of the European nations! 
The monopoly of carrying on the trade of the East was the great prize for 
which tnen bravwl the numberless perils of the deep Luder the same impulse 
had the New World been discovered and the Cape rounded! Commercial ascen- 
dency, however, passed successively to the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, the French, and lastly to the English, the greatest of those sea-fanng 


nations which entered the lists. 

So this superficial conception of India's wealth prevailed through four 
centuries In the last century, however, certain people were slowly becoming 
conrtneed that India was not, and could by no stretch of language be des- 
cribed as, a rich country, seeing that milUons of her people could hardly get 
one full meal a day Hut popularly, the old conception— we had rather say 
the misconception— died hard. And it is only very recently,— thanks to the 


l Cf. E<rni'f’» UUtfT lo CoUKrt. AUo Sw Thomas l£(»’s remark. ‘•Europe bltcJcCi 
to enrich Asia." The eathest esrUenee of this drain of gold into ladi* is Pbny t state- 
mrot that fnllTnhunlreJmilhon sesterces (motera fl.tWO.CdOj were 

from the Eoman Empire to pnreksse useless onenlal products. ( IW/-, ilooa rj , a 
H btorr «/ ledrea Shipping naJ Wssilime Aetisiiv* P 

Z \’-U, flewfU’s A Ferfettse Empire, pp. StB 6 , Smith's Alb«r p 34*3 Morclaad s 
Ind'M at the Death of Ahhar pp. 6. 

3 In his Eeonoaie Consecseoces of the Pesee ip 17 l. rrferriog lo 
deception of ncenaatstiocs of Sxed capital broeght ebost by sariaps. 


the double 
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Amtinps of people, both Indian alul l^nplisli. acquainted at fii-st hand with 
•the realities— Dadabha:. T^om^^sh Dntt. Diqby, Mr. Hj-ndman, Sir. "Wilson, Sir 
AYillinm Wedderhxmi, to mention only a few — that the conviction has been 
slowly foreed'npon the people of England, and other Western countries, that 
India is n country where poverty is really appalling. ^ So far as the mas.s of 
the people are coueerned, that poverty has been there all the time, ^ and, but 
for mistaken theories, a false glamoxir. and later on perhaps a dcccpthe white- 
wash, might have been as plain at any time as it is to-day. 

“The riches of India are proverbial,” wrote Sir Erie Geddes, President 
of the Federation of British Industries, (while expressing his opinion on the 
proposal of the “Indian Einpm*” Supplement of the Times of India in 1923). 
What does he mean* Is he one of the last ditchers holding fast to the explod- 
ed idea of the wealth of India? Certainly not. He is only referring to the 
power of India, considerable in the aggregate, to buy from the outside world a 
large stock of commodities annually, and to pay for them by c.xports of her 
owni surplus produce For, in the preceding sentence ho says: “One hcara 
a groat deal talked about trade with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, but little about the future of those vast potential markets included 
in the Indian Empire ” Sir EHc clearly does not refer to the wealth per 
inhabitant or the average wealth, he only rofers to our favourable trade 
balances and to our commercial solvency. 

The old idea about India being very rich is hardly tenable in the 20th 
century. And careless expressions to that effect mxtst be only understood to 
refer cither to her aggregate wealth, (which having regard to her size and 
her population is really insignificant) ; or to the influx of precious metals 
w’hich is still continuous;* or to her power as a consumer, which must needs 
bo great seeing she has 319 million persons to care for. 

The disillusionment on this side is now complete; but for the last thir ty 
years there is A'isible a growing reaction which appears to have reached its 
zeulth ill the ultta-iiatioixalisl wt <iv.s days. Thtaa hava gowa 

•entirely to the other extreme, and, if one were to accept in toto all tlie 
effusions of our nationalist press, it would seem as if lutlia’s impoverish- 
meut were growing yeaily — ever »nce the British came to India 1 For the 

1 " To talk of Onental wealth now, aa far as linUsh India is conccrne.l is a 

figuri- of •*po..(.h, a Unaiu I” — Dailabhai Naotoji ’ 

2 Mr. Mori'hod, »!i«cu'-ipg tbc qoest.on whether India was richer in the days of 
Akbar than she is now, tries to pro'e that she was probably wt-rse off. ( l-;,^ India at the 
Death of Akbor, <.h, \ II and VIU.) 

3 As for the fallacy thit tb» imports of treasure into India arc “a good evidence 
Cf increasing wealth,’* . Dad.ibhn Naoroji's Poverlr and Un-Brlliih Knle in India 
pp. 230 1!i2, and William Digby 's Prosperous Britiih India, for a clear and epiiited 
■•rposnre. 
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si'IentiGc atthtide, whicli w abo the impartial one, snch literature Tvonlcl he 
at a heavy dbconnt, indeed! 

Swimminc asminst the stream of popular prejudices and raisconception-s 
is a difficult matter, and especially when the stream is torrentbl Is there the 
danaer of bein? carried away with it Bat in a statistical work like the 
present, there is nothine to be afraid of so lone as the serenita scientifica 
is preserved 

PESVIOirS INQUIRIES REIATING TO THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

2 Historical. — The field of investieation in which wc have entered us one 
in which there have been a few inqnirits before It ts neees.sary therefore, 
briefly to review their results firstly beeamse it is obligatory to recosnize the 
work of pioneers and secondly beeaus, comparisons with them would furnish 
us with a criterion of the progress of India 

The more pertinent qn.stion some fifty years back was. "What is the 
wealth of India*” That need*^! an inquiry of static conditions, of condition* 
as they existed at a definite point of time Bnt to-day the more pertinent 
question seems to be. whether the wealth of India has been erowiuc or ditai 
nishinj And this involves an inquiry of dynamic conditions, o£ conditions- 
as they have altered denne a period of time 

The best way to tackle the latter question is by a study of a scries of 
inquiries of the first kind and comparing their results, always taking care to 
see whether the inquiries have or bare not been n pari materu, that J.s» 
containing identical items 

The phcc of honour must of course go to Dr Dadabhai Navroji But 
for a mere chronological convenienee. we ni.iy first de.il mth the very interest- 
ing study of Hr W H Jlorcland India at the Death of Akbar. 

In a chapter on the ' Wialth of India," Mr Jlonlar.d institutes a eompa- 
ri'on b»-tween the wealth in .thbar’"' days and thv wrallh tixlay — thouuh he 
do^-s not give an> figurw, for. as he says*. * any dogmatism as to amount 
would h.* anja>tinabl> " As for agnculturx, 3lr JIoreLand says.® "It us 
improbable th.it tor Indii taken as a whale the gro^ income per head of the 
ninl ptipuhtion has i.hangul b> any larg** proportion it may pos.sil)ly be 
xiRiewhat su.alUr, mori probably il is somewhat larger than it vva.s, but m 
either ca'c the diftennci would not be so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in the tcononiK- position ' The resulN oi Mr yioreland's imjuiry 
way be snnm.in-.otl as follows * " As reganL. pnmary produetion agneultun 


1 />! p. lil- 
5 p' 
s p 3iT. 
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yielded about the same average income as now, forests about the same, fisheries 
perhaps somewhat more, and minerals almost certainly less. As regards manu- 
factures, agriexiltural industries show on balance no material change; the 
average income from miscellaneous handicrafts, wool-weaving and transport 
production other than ship-btiilding, has substantially increased, but silk-weav- 
ing shows a decline.” But all items arc not of equal importance. Silk 
industry and fisheries were of small volume, and even a large decrease in them 
would be negligible in the total income. “These losses are much more than 
counterbalanced by gains under mineral and transport production and mis- 
cellaneous handicrafts; but these gains in turn, substantial though they are, 
become very small when we set them beside the preponderating item of agri- 
cultural income.” “A detailed examination of three other sources of in- 
come — ship-building, foreign commerce, and textile (cotton and jute) manu- 
factures — appears to justify the conclusion that they cannot have yielded so 
much more than now os to raise the average income of the country materially 
above its present level ” * Mr. Moreland concludes “India was almost cer- 
•tainly uot richer (in Akbar’s days) than she is now, and that probably she was 
a little poorer.” “Our final verdict must bo that, then as now, India was 
desperately poor, and that that deficiency of production which is the out- 
standing fact of the present day was, at the least, equally prominent at the 
close of the 16th century.” 

Mr. Moreland’s inquiry is useful for a general consideration of the ques- 
tion whether India was richer in Akbar’s time than she is in ours; and for his 
purpose “our” time relates chiefly to the years between 1910 and 1914. 

But for the purposes of comparing the present average wealth mth that 
of 10, 20, 40 or 50 years ago, we have to go to the more precise estimates 
of other writers. 

Dr. Dadabhai Navroji in his famous book Poverty and Un-British Eule 
in India works out the problem of income per head directly, from official 
data available. He takes the figures of 1867-1870. His result may be consi- 
dered to refer to the year 1870. His calculations are naturally rough, but he 
takes care to give as much credit to the British rule as possible, so that he 
always errs on the “safe side” (i,e. over-estimation). ^ He shows that even 


1 p. 203 . Mr. Morelaud’a conclusion OB these three important points are uot proi>erly 

supported by e\idence. and hare been criticiMd as being quite faulty, e by Prof. Sbah ni his 
Trade. Tariffs and Transport in India, pp. 28-47. 

2 p. 294. 

3 op. tit. p. 23. 
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with an exaggerated estimate the average per capita income of the people of 

India ia exceedingly low. His reaulta may he snmmarised as follows : 

Agricaharsl produce available for consumption . . £ 260 Jfillions * 

Other items of India’s wealth : Salt. Opium, 

Coal, and profits of Commerce .. .. £ 17 

Value of JIanufaeturing Industry .. .. . . £ 15 

Annual produce of stock, fish, milk, meat .. .. £ 15 

For any Contingency .. .. . . £ 33 

Total . . £340 


The total, therefore, is £340 million for a popniation of 170 millions, or 
40sh. (Rs 20) per head for an average good season. “When further al- 
lowance Ls made for exaggeration in these figures and for bad season. I 
cannot help thinking that the result will be nearer 30sh (R.s. 15) than 40sh. 
(Rs. 20) per head.”* 


Dr. Dadabhai next considered the figures for necessary consumption, 
and decisively proved that the production per head was so low, than on an 
average the people had much less than even the food and clothing a criminal 
received in jail— “let alone all little luxuries, all social and religious wants, 
all expenses on occasions of joy and sorrow, and any provision for bad 
season.”* Moreover every poor labourer did not get the full share of the 
average produce; as the upper and middle classes received much more, tho 


t Agrtculnual laeome: e. 

1870. (£lwB«. 10). 




rnoviNCEs. 

1 Value of the Pro 
{ dnee of Cultivated 

1 Lund. 

Population 
(Millioaa ) 


Produce 
per head. 

The Central Pro'incca 

• • , £ 10 Millions 

9 


J 8=.Ita. IS 

The Punjab 

- ■ £ 30 

175 

£ 

21 ,21 

The North We«t Prormcca . . 

f 40 




Beostal . . 

•• 1 £ 96 

C7 


13 13 

hladraa 


20 5 


14 .14 

Bombay 

••' £ 40 

31 


3 0 ,.30 


. 1 £ .3 

93 


14 .14 

Total 

* * ! £ 277 Millions 



(10) (16) 

(Deduct for aecd 6®|o only) 

•• 1 £ J7 .> 




1 

I £ 200 Miltions 





£ 2C0 MiIIiods ia the produce of eoHivittieii io a a«od aeueon, arailsble for cooiumptioa 
durinj; a jrpar. “If the Qoternmeot of India would e^leoKte the prodaetiou eorrrttlj it 
would find the total a good deni under the aboec figorea " (pigc 24 ) 


j The prorioeial S^re* would bow bo (ie aifter adding the additional tniUioa 
or 7a Sd per hood) oa followa: The Ceatnl ProviBcea, 43a. 5<t; the Punjab, 4et. Sd; the 
N.-W. proTioeca, S5« 6d; Kendal 37a. 5d; Sfadrat, 3Sa. W; Bombay, 5d; and Oodh, 
33a fd .\»cr«e 4') *11 —ll*. 2<»— l«ia Iheo oo« oniia per dey. 
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lower classes received very mucli less than the average; while the average 
itself was somewhat below the lowest cost of living in jails I 

The results of Dr. D.adnhhni Navroji’s inqnirj* were more or less substan- 
tiated by later inquiries In 1S82. Major Evelyn Baring (afterwards the Earl 
of Cromerl and Mr (aftenvards Sir) David Barbonr made an inquiry into 
the economic condition of India which resulted in the production of a Note 
in which the annual income of India »vas summed up. But the details were 
never published, and even the inquiry itself was immediately pigeon-holed and 
has never been made pxiblie. We are enabled to quote the summarj* of the 
result from Mr. Dighy’s Prosperous British India. ' 

Agricultural Income 18S2 


Value of 

\ alne of the gro<s Produce Agrjcultaral 

13) produce per 

head. 


The Oontwl ProMoec* .. . £ 14 i 21 Crore*. 

Comb » y . . . . . . . . • • £ 20'0 „ St* 

Madrao £ 33 2 ,.30 „ 

The Punjab £22'- ..31 

Benc*«l .. ' £6.0 0 ,. 104 „ 

ThoN ^Y Pro'»ncc« and Oudh .. .. . £47^ .. "2 ,, 

Add for Burma, A-«^m and re-t of ' 

Briti'hlndn £202 00 „ 


20-9 
20~J 
17*3 
17*1 
15*1 
14 9 


Total . . ■ £ 2a5-.3 330 Crete*. 


The nan-agricultural income was, however, assumed to be equal to half 
the agricultural income; which is certainly a gross exaggeration! The com- 
bined result Was shown to be : — ■ 

Agricultural Income : Rs. 3^0 crores .. =£ 233*3 Millions 

Nou-Agrieultnral income t „ 17o „ .. =£116*7 „ 

Total . - „ r»2o „ = £ SoO 


whieh divided among a poptdation of 194.o million would give Rs. 27 
(*£l-133.-9d.) as the average amount per head. (At the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing in 18S*2, (Rs. 12 equal to £1), the sterling figure would stand at 
£*2-5s -Od.] 

Of course, the non-agricultnral income was grossly overstated; and as the 
det.nls of the caleulatioii were never made public it is impossible to scrutinize 
the figures of the agricultural income. Sorely, Earl Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour could not have erred on the side of deCcieney! The figures have 
been severely criticized by Jlr. Digby in his book quoted above. 

1 pp. 364 f/. and pj>. 4S2 e<. »eg. 
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Mr. Digby himself made various estimates. In lOOO, in reply to some 
obserration.s made by the then Viceroy. Lord Curzon, at Simla, he -nTotc 
an open letter in nhich. after mentioning the results of the Barinj-Barboar 
inquiry, he proceeded to make a rough estimate himself for 1898-9. 

lie proceeded on the assumption that Government land revenue bears 

a definite relation to the ont-lnm These ratios, taken from Mr Romesh 

Butt’s investigation* wore as follows — 

In Bengal. 5 to 6 per cent . in the N W Provinces. 8 per cent . in the 
Panjab. 10 per cent, in ALulras. lU fo 31 per cent (s.sy 20). in Bombay, 
20 to 33 per cent (s.ny 25) 

Multiplying these figures with the total revenues. Mr Digby obtained 
in all Rs 2S.i crores * The income per inhabitant in British India in 1S9S-9 
was thus obtained — 

Agricultural Inc<imc for l.''98-9 : Us. 2b.'» crores -r; £ 1S9 Millions 

Non-Apricultnral income — half of above .. 14.} £ 95 „ 

Total . .. 42 s =£284 

Divided among 24 5 crorcs of people (aceortlinp to the Government of In- 
dia expectations), the average income would h.ave been Rs 17-8-5’ As at the 
census of 1901 only 23 1 crores were returned the figure should stand at 
Ri* 18-8-11, eqvial to il-Osl. -Id— in c “good” year For the great famine 
year of 1899-1900. Mr Digby guessed the figure vvonhl nm down to Rs 12-6 0 

It was to these and like remarks that I»or<l Curzon was replying in his 
speech on the Indian Budget in Mnreh 1901 * The concluding portion of 
his speech discussed the question whether India was becoming poorer espe- 
cially the agricultural section of the popuUtion The full quotation will be 
too long here; the whole of it iv interesting and may be read cither in 
Digbj’s book on pp 37U-4 or in the Financial Statement of 1901-2 at pp 212-4 

Among other things, the Viceroy pointeil out an important fact which is 
apt to be easily forgotten “There comes a timi> — it must come in India — 
when the agrienltuml income j>er head ceased to espanil for two ro.ssoiis 
first, that the population goes on increasing and sieondly. that the are.s of 
frt'sh ground available for cultivation docs not increase pari passu but is 
taken up and thereby exhausted “ This is an economic fact which cannot be 
Caiii.s.aid. If the population goes on increasing, as it has dom in IncUi, 

1 Quoted partlr, rro(p*roBt Brititb ladU.FP 364 9. 

C !«. C. Dutla Opca Laller* to Lord Curaoo. p 113 

2 Op, cit. p. 3C»i. 

4 Eatl ladUi FitKoeioISlaUmfOl 1901 S.FF SK-I. 
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from 19 crores in 1850 to 32 crores to-day. then, unless the additional people 
find new employment in manufacturinp, extractive, and transport industries, 
the income of the agricultural populace must d\vindle. Firstly, there may he a 
diminution only in the income per head because all available land will have 
already been taken under cultivation, and intensive cultivation can hardly 
afford an additional income to keep pace writh the additional populace. And 
ultimately there may be a diminution even in the total agricultural income; 
because of the inexorable working of the law of diminishing returns which 
even intensive cultivation cannot long avert. 

To continue Lord Curxon’s remarks: — “When t\u point is reached, it is 
no good to attack Government for its inability to fight the laws of Nature. 
What a prudent Government endeavours to do is to increase its non-agricultur- 
al sources of income. It is for this reason that 1 welcome the investment of 
capital and emplo 3 Tnent of labour upon railways, canals, in factories, work- 
shops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, and on tea, sugar, and indigo, 
plantations. All these are fresh outlets for industry. These diminish pro 
tanto the strain upon the agricultural population and they are bringing money 
into the country and circulating it to and fro.” 

From figures collected for the Famina, Commission of 1898, Lord Curaou 
worked out his estimate, which shows: 

Agricultural Income : Rs. 450 crores ~ Rs. 20 per head, or Rs. 2 higher 
than in 1880. 

Non-Agricultural Income — assuming it also has increased iu the 
same ratio : Rs. 223 crores = Rs. 10 per head. 

Total Rs 30 per head as against Rs. 27 in 1880. 

The figures were not gratifying but they atleast showed that the move- 
ment was in the progressive, and not in the retrograde direction. 

These remarks of Lord Curzon roused the ire of 3Ir. Digby. He made 
a close analytical examination of all items, province by pro^'inee. ' For the 
agricultural wealth, he proceeded ou his old basis, viz , of multiplying the 
land revenue which the Government derived from a province by the per- 
centage which that revenue was assumed to bear to the gross produce. IVhile 
for the non-agricultural income he exaniined in detail seventy-two items. The 
latter was certainly an improvement on the old absurd assumption that the 
non-agrieultural income was equal to half the agricultural income. But the 
method adopted by Bigby for agricultural income is untrustworthy and also 
involves a petitio principU; it tries to find out the gross produce from 


1 Op. cit. pp. 5Gl-t. 
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1he multiplier which itself can onljr Ijc obtained from the gross produce! 
The result will depend upon what nmlttplicr you select. 

"Whatever the Value of the Tnethod, Mr. Digby’s estimate of the total 
income was £259 millions.* Divided among 22(1 million people, it gives £I-3s. 
per head i e , Rs. 17-4-0. We do not give any details becau,se of a great confu- 
sion in figures and some serious errors in counting in Xfr. Digby’s book. 

For several years, there have been no estimates made. Some years back, 
Mr Findlay Shirras made an inquiry, but as his report was “confidentinl" we 
slo not know what detailed figures he obtained, except that he gives the 
figure of the income to be Its 50 per head or thereabout for 1911 *. Somebody 
made an estimate of R.s 86 for 1911, and this figure was quoted by the lion. 
Mr. (now Sir) B N Sarma in the Council of State in February 1921. Jlr. 
Shirras is at present engaged on a similar enquiry ® 

A rough calculation of the gross production of India was scry recrntly 
made by Professor K T Shah< He obtains a figure of Rs. I,4T0 crores, for 
j921<2, which gives us Rs 46 per head per annum The estimate is a very 
rough one, and Professor Shah is “fully aware of its rudimentary charac- 
ter.” 

Recently (1924) the topic has again attracted much notice owing to the 
Hon Mr. Pheroze Sethna’s moving a resolution in the Council of State, propos- 
ing a comprehensive economic survey of India, and to the discus.sion that 
followed there, which led to the appointment of the Taxation Committee. 


1 p 611 

> Cy Workist CUt* Dud(<t»..— Bombar. p II 

S In hit Eaquirr lata WorkiaC CUm Badfcl io Botnbay Mr Hhirmi write* "Tbi* 
ancua) per capita income (men, women and cbildtcn of the Bombay ^VorklDg classes) 
is He. 140 6 0 According to tbo 1921 censo* the most usaal per capita lacomo in tho 
Presidency for urban localities, exelvdlog the large cities, was Bs 100 and for rural 
localities about Its, 75" In a footnote Mr. Bhirraa says that he had an occasion to 
revise X.ord Curron 's estimate of 1901, aod obtained un the same mat hod ills 60 for 1011. 
Bat ft somewhat rnorc elaborate method gave bun the llgure of nearly Its, 80. "la 
arriving at these Ogures the tatal estimated value of agricultural produce is worked out. 


1204 c^*rcs, which divided by the population (of British indiai gives Bs 40 or nearly 
It*. 50 per head. 

The UoD. bir B. N. Sarma, replytag to a debate on tho "Eiport of Food Orslns,” 
said: “The cjupstion (of income per brad) was gone into iQ 1914, and it was found 
that the agricultural income, even ot thfi prices ruling in 1911 was somewhero aboat S«, 
and according to the present prices it will bo mueh mort.^ySO per cent higher." 
Brobibly bir B. N Karma was only quotuig Mr. bbirras' estunsU, 

4 Trade, Tariffs, and Transport la India, pp 119 SI 
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The following is a Summary of the Results< 


E'itiniates by 

Kclatinp to year 

Income 
per head. 

pndabhai Xaoroji .. 

Bnnng-Barbour 

Digby 

Eonl Curion . . 

Pigby 

Mr. Pindlay Shirrn« 

(ThcHou.SirB. N. Sannft>f 
jtritw^^oi Shah .. 

e. 1S70 .. 

1882 .. 
I'iflS 9*1 . 

c IfOO .. 

c. 1000 . . 

1911 .. 
ion .. 

19’\-22 

R^. 20 (40«h.) 

27 (45sh.> 

„ issi (2rMh.) 
„ so (40-»h > 
„ 17 4 (2S-<h ) 
50 

,. sr. 

10 

t Quoted in the Council of State, 6th Mar<‘h 19J1. 


SCOPE ANT) EXTENT OF BOOK I 

3. Scope.— In this book it Is intended to make a compittation of th^ 
income wealth of India 

The question of computing capital-wealth will not be touched upon here. 
And this for two reasons; firstly, "the national income is a better measure of 
general economic prosperity than national wpalth",^ (i.o , capital wealth)} 
and secondly, "national capital wealth can be stated n-ith less certainty than 
the national income.’’* In the case of India, both these reasons apply with 
grenter force. Not only will the capital wealth of India be very difficult 
to calculate, but even if some calculation were made, it would give tLs no clear 
idea of the economic prosperity of the country. 

As regards income, our aim in this and the two following parts uill be tc^ 
arrive as accurately as we can at the gross income of the country. An attempt 
to find out the necessary allowances which have to be made in ordei' to arrive- 
at the net income, will be made in Book II. 

Our inquiiy shall pertain to the whole of India, includmg Burma and 
the Native States. In this respect it will be different from other inquiries 
which omit either Burma or the Native States, or both, c.g., Jlr. K. L. Datta’s- 
on the rise of Prices, or Mr. Dubey’s on the Indian Food Problem. ® It is tnic- 
that there are many difficulties in the way of getting proper statistics about 
the Indian States; and such statistics as arc available are unreliable and un- 
trustworthy. But the Native States are not cconoraically different from the 
British Pro\'iuces and the country must be regarded as a whole in order to- 
have a proper perspective of its prosperity. Moreover, since 1919-20, the 


1 . Maisiall, II, IV, 7. 

2. Stamp, British locomcs aad Bropert^fp. o76. 
u. lodian Journal of EcoDomica, Vol. 111. 
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inclasion of the hig Hyderabad State iii agrieultural and other Ktatlstical 
Tcturna, and the more correct fignres from other state*!, have left much less 
•excuse than formerly for the exclusion of the Native States. ^Ye have there- 
fore included them in, making due alloHances for any defects or omissions 
in official statistics. 

£xtent. — It is evident that the income-wealth for any one year can give 
jio true index of the country’s average prosperity during any reasonable 
period of time, unless the year chosen happens to be quite an average one, 
■typical of the whole period, which it is extremely difficult to say. A period 
two or three years is also not a good index, because short spells of pros- 
perity or adversity arc not uncommon We has'c, therefore, commenced our 
inquiry from 1900 and dividwl it into these four periods — 

(ij i‘lu “I'-! Wai Period” 4mbracea the years from 1900-1 to 1913-14 
■This was on the whole a period of unbroken prosperity, of fairly even prices, 
of exchange Ktahility, and of a constant value of money These years consti- 
•tutc a definite period, and their ascrage will give uj> a very clear idea of 
the state of our economic weibbeing before the war. 

(ii) The outbreak of the war definitely ushered in a new period: 
the period of the war and its aftermath. This is a period of great ami 
japid changes in industrial activity, violent trade fluctnation, high prices, 
and exihnnge instability. Cosmos is now replaced by chaos. It will only 
be after some ycar^ that wc ahall be in a position to say when the period 
may be said to have ended, and the period of normality commenced We 
jirc inclined to believe that the dividing line w-ill be drawn somewhere about 
1925. Hut that is for the future to decide. As it is, however, our “War 
and Host-War IVriod” cominciiccs from 1914-5 and coraen down to the end, 
ic. 1921-2, >Nhich is the latest year for which figures arc available An 
average of these 8 years will give a fairly good idea of the war-time pros- 
perity. 

(iii) In ordir to give on idea of the average position during the twenty- 
two years from 1900, sve hose also worked out figures for a “ Wholc-rcrio<l 
average.” This strikes the via media between the low prices of the fin>t 
pericKl and the highlj risen prices of the latest yearn, and will give an admir- 
able idea to those who do not wish their conception of the average annual 
income to be blurred tithcr by the exaggeraUxl post-war prices, nor yet by 
the low prices that pres ailed in the beginning of the century It is rccognisitl 
<m all hands that in the near future, when normal times shall come m, pric« 
will go down again; but they will very probably not go down so low o-s in 
1901, for instance Some part of the rteent rise is likely to be permanent. 
In that ease, our “whole period average” will be very useful for purposes of 
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^ompnmon with estimntos that maybe made in the future after the advent of 
normality. 

(iv) Lastly, we have made an estimate of the income for the latest year 
for which data are available, viz., 1921-2. This figure must alwaj-s be quoted 
whenever the present income-wealth of the country is to be indicated. This 
year is fairly typical of the triennium 1920-1 to 1922-3 so far as prices 
are concerned; while from the point of view of agricultural production it is 
a “fairly normal" year.* The same cannot be said for trade; for the great 
depression of 1920-1 still left some effects in 1921-2; but this will affect only 
one sixth, if even so much, of our total production, and therefore of our 
total annual wealth, and that too in a alight measure. All considered, then, 
the estimate for 1921-2 may be taken to be a good index of present day condi- 
tions. 

Problems not dealt with in this Book. — ^The problem of the distribution 
of the income is not touched upon in this Book because it is a very important 
problem and requires a careful study by itself. It is, however, touched tipoi* 
in conuoctiou with Taxable Capacity in Book 11. 

So also is postponed to the next Book the problem of consumption, 
do facto and hypothetical. It is true, as says Dr. Mookerjee, * that our 
income per head cannot bo properly understood without reforonce to this 
biological circiamstancc concerning our normal consumption requirements, viz., 
that owing to the natural supply of caloric, we do not require food of high 
calorific value, or that the normal level of prolcid consumption on this side- 
of the globe is about 30 per cent, lower than in the colder countries of Europe. 
This is quite correct, but to enter into this topic would, again, take us out of 
the proper scope of this book which aims at calculating the quantity and value 
of our production. Hence the question of formulating a standard of normal 
consumption requirement for India is postponed to Book II. 

PLAN AND METHOD OF THE INQUIRY 

4, Method. — Some people estimate the annual wealth from income-tax 
figures, some from the amount of currency in circulation, some from customs; 
receipts or from figures of foreign trade, and some by a kind of a census of 
production. What method will be best suited depends in each case upon the 
purpose in hand and the degree of accuracy requried. * 

For reasons already stated in Part I, Ch. HI. ante the method best 
suited for a country like India, where reliable and fairly comprehensive 

1 Estimate} oi the Area aod Yield fur 1921-2, p. 1. 

2 Friaciplet of CoroparatiTa Eeuaumict Vol. I, p. T9. 

0 Viite Part I, Ch. Ill, of thJ» Booh 
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inconMuj Ejora do oot eiisl, u to ertiiaate the jross prodBCtion in tit ytar. 
Tilt fa tit Bott octnratt method since the total prodnction fa leaHj tie fond 
from irhieh all serriccs are altimately remunerated. 

The RToss produetion will eorrespond to the gross annual wealth or 
income of the eountry. In order to find out its net income, we shaU mako 
some rough caleuhtion for dednetions to be made on aecount of raw materials 
and half-finished commodities eousamed in the production. The deprecia- 
tion of plant will be a xery small amount, and may be iraored. N’o allowaneo 
will be made for the exhaustion of the soil, as that may be taken to be made 
up for by animal and green manures and leaxes which return to the soil to 
restore its fertility 

The net ineome howexer. which is axailable for distribution within this 
eOttatry, will neecssitatc a still ftirther dednetion on account of all foreign 
payments, in the shape of home charges, remittances of banks and other con- 
cerns. payment of interest-charges, etc The consideration of this is taken up 
in Rook II 

Pl3a.--The plan adopted In the following portion of the ’*ork is to make 
t«i*o broad sections, the agriculCurai and the non-agncuJtural. called Parts ZI 
and III. In the former veill be dealt the eiuantitatixe estimates and xaluation 
of all agricultural produce, as also the income from live stock, from forests 
and fisheries In the later section, we shall estimate the value of the pro- 
duction of the manufacturing industries, and of the output from minca. 
Together with this will Ik' dLNCU\.M>d the ittcorae from handicrafts, from trade 
and transport, and from ci'ie property The whole wdll then be summed up 
in Part IV. 

Forests are included in the agricultural section, because forest produce 
has very close affinities with agricultural produce As regards fbherica, 
these are also included in the same section for no other reason than that Jt 
will be less tolerable to include them in the section which deals with manu- 
factures As regards mining, it is al<o an “extractive industry” like agri- 
culture and fisheries, but it hw no affinities with agriculture, and therefore, 
we have consulrred it along with metallurgical industries in Part lU. 

As agricultural produce Is by far and away the most important source 
of India’s wealth, forming nearly 9! per cent of the total, it has naturally 
claimed a much greater attention than the itemj, ’reatetl in Part IH- 



CHAPTER 11 

Economic Geology and Geography of India 
1. Inflaence of Natural factors on production. — The wealth of a country 
depends upon the products of its extractive industries and the productions of 
its manufacturing industries, while the utilities created by both these are add- 
ed to by its commerce. Rut these in their turn are not the results of mere 
human will, but are determinod by natural conditions. These natural condi- 
tions arc climate, the superficial appearance, the geological formation and the 
fertility of the soil, water, and situation. But these may be grouped into two 
only: the geologieal and the geographical. We leave out the ethnic factor. 
This is also very important, even from the purely economic point of view, 
in as much as production depends, among other things, also upon whether 
the “stock” is hardy and brainy or not, that is upon the physique and the 
mental calibre of the race. But, though important, we shall not make much 
over it, because the ethnic factor is itself the result of the physical and 
geographical conditions, working their influence through several generations 
past. Jloreover the discussion ou this factor would serve to fbc attention 
less directly on the real and material forms of wealth we have to discuss, and 
more directly on such factors as efficiency, productive ability, organisation, 
etc., which arc the means to the end rather than the end itself. 

It should not be supposed that the geographic and geologic conditions wc 
have mentioned are the sole determinents of the economic conditioiis of a 
country. The real process of nature is not so clcnr-cut, and there are actions 
and interactions between all the factors, geographic and geologic, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and thence a host of others, like the political, the social, and the biolo- 
gical factors. Each factor in turn acts upon and is acted upon by others. 
It is frequently explained in our text books how Man from being the slave 
of the “Environment'' has become its Master. This is the economic theory of 
Progress in a nutshell I But the primary factors are more or less clear, viz., 
the geologic and the geographic, and these ^ arc atill potent in backward coun- 
tries and in primarily agricultural countries like ours. Our revenues (which 
are the oxitcomc of production) arc still “a gamble in rains.” Hence, the 
desirability of confining our remarks to these two factors only. Together 
they may be described as the “Place” factor. Every one, we believe, is — 
(he must hasten to be if he is not) — familiar with the famous triad of Pro- 
fessor Geddes. * 

Place 

Work 

Polk 


1 Thougli les3 dominant to-day la advanced industrial countries where tters hava 
been practical applications of our scientific knowledge. 

2 Erplained in his Civics Exhibition, and his Iceluros in the UniversitT School of 
Sociology. Vide fil’O articles m the Indian Journal of Ccoooraici.Vol. IIL (esp. p. 42). 
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and their co-roUtcs and inter-relatcs. It cxptrsses in a sort nf a mnemonic 
■way the idea of the foregoing paragraph: how th" place factor determines 
the work of the people of the area, and how these two together determine 
the people, that is to say their manners and customs, their morals, their insti 
tUtions, their habits, their intellect, their skill, their physique, in a word the 
stage of their civilization. And though Professor Geddes is not unmindful 
of the counter-action of the Folk on the Work and the Place, yet the sequence 
in which he has arranged the thrte sho^vs the dominant influence of the place 
factor. 

2. The Geological regions of India, and their bearing on minerals and 
production. — The geological condition of a country may be regarded cither 
from its “superficial” aspect, or from the point of view of its physical struc- 
tures With the latter wc are not very much concerned, for their influence 
is limited to the mining industries only 

The most salient feature about the physiography and geology of India 
Is that it is divided into three distinct region-s which can be marked out with 
peculiar characteristics. * 

The triangular region of (he Peninsula, which is all that is left of the 
former Oondwana continent as some believe, consists of the oldest rocks 
known as the Archaean rocks. These afford some fine quartz schists and 
iron-ore schists, as in the Salem and Bcllary districts of iladras, or in the 
Chanda. Raipur and Jubbulporc districts of the Central prosinccs In this 
region, too, art found some excellent aurircrou.s quartz veins, a.s in Kolnr 

The extra-peninsular region is the mountainous region on the north-west, 
north, and north-east of India. This has comparatively very youthful rock-s 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary ngc The folded rocks at the ends of this 
region yield large quantities of petroleum, os in the Arakan system (includ- 
ing Assam and Burma), or in the north-west near Attock and Rawalpindi. 
The discover)' of oil fields in the latter region was a feat of deductive reason- 
ing. The giologieal maps revcale<l the existence of what is technically known 
as an anticline near this region, which made the existence of oil-fields a 
probability nmonnling almost to a certainty Boring operation undertaken 
by the Attock Oil Comp.iny led to the discos-ery of oil within 400 foot of the 
surface. * 

Between the two regions lies the Indo-fSangctic plain, consisting of a rich 
alluvial land. Within this region are situated the great Goudwana eo-nl-ficlds 

1 t’(J' ItnII's Economic GcoloZrot lodin. 

2 VkU artieU uo the "Utility of Geology to Msn" by L 1- Fetmor, Director of 
Qcolopcol tiur\ey of Inilis, io tbe Journal of Indian laduitrici and l.abeor,V'oI. II, part 
3, Asg 1922. p 319. 
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vhieh supply 95 per cent, of India’s coal. Because of the abundant derelop- 
ment of concretionary carbonate of lime, the great allurial plains also supply 
the material known as ^iek is one of the most widespread sources 

of lime. 

The hill slopes of Assam and the Nilgiris afford Tcry caluable terraces 
for the cultivation of tea and coffee. 

The connection between mineral deposits and geological structure and age 
is very close. Coal, for instance, cannot exist in the Peninsular region*, 
because the igneous rocks would make its existence impossible. Xor can oil 
be found in the ancient crystalline roeks. It is owing to this knowledge that 
the Geological Surrey Department is “frequently able to proffer negatire 
advice and prevent the waste of money on a search for a mineral in a country 
where its existence is almost a geological impossibility.’*^ 

There is also another way in which physical structures influence produc- 
tion, vix., by influencing climate and the distribution of water. The Hima- 
layas, for instance, perform a great economic function- Their enormous height 
prevents all the moisture-laden south-west currents from passing over to Cen- 
tral A^a; some parts of India are thus blessed with a double monsoon. Again, 
they are the sources of some of the world’s greatest rivers; which with their 
tributaries— some flowing from the Vindbyian system — drain the largest con- 
tinuous stretch of land in the world comprised in what is calli'd the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. The Western Ghauts prevent the monsoon from passing over 
to the Deccan tableland. Consequently, fertility in the Peaijisular region is 
confined only to the strip along the Western Coast which receives the brunt 
of the monsoon, and the Deccan is very warm and dry. The inclination of 
the table land being eastwards, all great rivers of this area flow into the 
Bay of BengaL Fortunately, the Eastern Ghauts leave a very wide marpn 
of open land in the east and south-east.which receiving the waters of the 
rivers the Eistna, the Godaveri, the Pennar and the Cauvery, is again a 
very fertile region. The later mountain systems of Burma afford only “gang- 
ways” of fertile regions which are the barins of the great rivers the Irrawady, 
and the Salween. 

3. The Superfices: Influence of Soils. — ^The varieties of the soils are very 
numerous in India, but the chief kinds may be noted here. ® 

The alluvial soils are the most extensive and the most important from 
the point of view of agriculture. They comprise the greater portions of Sind, 

1 

2 Gaietlccr of lodta, ladUo Empircx VoL HL p. S r/AV- 

Sir George W&tt: Commercial Products of ladla,?. COS ul 4'arioas ether places. 
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Gujarat, Rajputana. the Punjab, the Vnited Provinces, Bengal and the Goda- 
■veri. Klstna and Tanjore dutricts of Madras. There are alluvial strips along 
the eastern and western coasts of the Peninsula, and also in Pegu in Lower 
Burma. With moderate rainfall the alluvial soils arc capable of growing a 
great Variety of kharif and rabi crops, because the soils being very deep there 
is naturally a great deal of fertility Large quantities of rico and of sugar- 
eane are grown in Bengal. Burma, the United Provinces, etc., where the climate 
is generally moist, and of wheat in the Punjab, the United Provinces, etc., 
where it is dry. The best soils for rice are clay or clay loams of fair depth, 
as arc found in Bengal; and those for sugar-cane are good firm loams or light 
clays. This is because rice and sugar-cane require soils through which water 
can percolate freely A water-logged soil is fatal to successful ciiUivation of 
sugar-cane ; and drainage must be secured by a previous sub-soil The allu- 
vial soils are also the best fitted for jute, for jute is an exhausting crop on 
soils which are not benefited by inundation silt and requires land which ii 
liable to be submerged when the plants have made some progress Water and 
dampness during the whole period of growth ore the requjMtrs. Ideal condi- 
tions exist only in Bengal. But as conditions suitable for rice arc suitable for 
jute also it may he cx|ieefe<l thaMf increased demand makes it Horth-whJIe, 
jute cultivation may also spread into the rice traet.s of r.unnu and Assam and 
in the deltaic tracts of Madras 

The Deccan trap soils comprise an area of over 200,000 square miles, cover- 
ing the greater portion of the Bombay Presidency. Bcmr. and much of the 
Central Provinecs and the Hyderabad State The soils are generally poor 
and not deep, they are productive only In years of favourable minfall Hut 
the lower regions have deeper and dnrker-eoloured soils which ure frequently 
improved by washings from the uplands ll is here that the "tnie black 
cotton soil*' oce\irs This soil Is sometinu's very deep, ns in the valleys of 
the Tapti, the Nerbudda, the Godaveri and the Kistnn, the depth being for 
the most part due to nlUnial deposits. The soil, being very dense in consu- 
tcncy, often bciomcs unworkable in the monsoon and is therefore better 
adaptisl for the mbi en>ps of sshcal. linseisl. gram itc While parts of the 
black cotton soil of the Pete.sn trap ar«a. where cotton and jowne are esim- 
sively grown in the Kharif season, arc generally those only which arc from 3 to 
4 feet deep and are mised ssith nodular pieces of limestone which have much 
lime below The lighter soils arc very much suitable for the cullivation of 
l)ajra and other millets, nn«l puBis, while in the hea'ier libsck soils, the staple 
crops are cotton and jowar Xovr, jowar requires pure or mixed black soil, 
and one dense and deep enough to retain moisture, and be’wi.-’i .JO r.nd 40 
Inches per annum of niinf.in Hence it occupii-s the lower-lying region of 
the bocenn, as well as the wore open black soil phsins. svhile in the shallow. 
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mixed black and red soil of Madras it gives place to bajra. linseed also 
Toqnircs cither n moistnre-holding black soil, or clay soils. It is therefore 
extensively gromi both in the Central Provinces and in the alluvial tracts of 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Similar soils are required for wheat too; 
hence there is, besides the large cultivation in the alluvial tracts, also a not 
inconsiderable production on the deep moisture-holding black soils of the Dec- 
can. The chief crops rotated \vith wheat are linseed, grain, rabi, jowar, 
safflower, ete. A-s regards cotton, there arc some varieties (taking nearly 8 
months to mature) which are growi as “di^*” crops, and uhich are therefore 
suited only to deep moisture-holding black soils. The finest soils of this 
nature arc in the districts of Surat and Broach, while those of Khandesh, 
Bcrar, the C. P. and Kathiawar pro<lnee se<*ond grade cottons. But there 
are some other varieties which are early ripening; they are hardy and can 
"be gro'wn on light soil, such as the Indo-Gangctie allnvinm; thus we have the 
^‘Bcngals” of Commerce. 

A third main division of soils is what are kno^s'n ns the crystalline soils. 
These occupy the whole of Peninsular India outside the areas of the Deccan 
trap and the alluvium. In this tract are included almost the whole of Madras, 
iIj*8ore, S.-E. portion of Bombaj, the eastern half of Hyderabad, two-thirds of 
the Central Provinces. Oris.sa. Chota Nagpur, the Santhal Parganas and Bir- 
bhum District in Bengal, some districts in the sonth of the U.P. and in 
Central India. These soils vary enormously, but there are two principal 
varieties: there are the red soils lying on metamorphic formations as in 
Madras, and there are the laterite soils. The former is a sandy clay coloured 
by iron peroxide. The red or red-brown loams arc \ ery fertile, while the light- 
coloured loams are the poorest. Those intermediate in character are fairly 
good. The soils in the Belganm, Dhanvar, and North Kanara Districts of 
Bombay are laterite; they arc simply soils lying on or adjacent to laterite 
Tocks. They are clay-like in consistence and yellow-red or reddish-brown in 
colour. These soils arc very good lor Iruit-trees, and there is a large mango 
cultivation in that area. Bice can also be grown well on lower-lying ter- 
raced and embanked fields, where water supply is plentiful. 

In general, crystalline soils are suited to a great variety of crops, the 
crops groivn varjdng with rainfall and irrigation facilities. Thus there are 
g^o^VIl in this region not only crops peculiar to alluvium soils, like rice, 
sugar-cane, jute, indigo, cocoannt, etc, but, also crops suitctl to trap soils, 
like cotton, sesamum, millets, etc. Tea, coffee and cinchona also find ideal 
conditions in the crystalline soils of South India. As regards tea, it long used 
tc be supposed that it can be cultivated only along hill-slopes, but it is now 
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Tccotmised that there H notMnff in thit pnterance for slope?;* rather, the 
flatter the land the better, ceteris paribus, WTiat tea requires is a soft soil 
which its roofs can penetrate, and above all a soil which is well drained. 

Prom this brief account of the chief classes of Indian soils it will be 
seen that the alluvial soils arc the most fertile, but the crystalline soils also 
respond to irrigation almost everywhere and produef Rood crops Rcally- 
speakinR ‘‘fertility” is a relative term, and soils which arc fertile for one 
crop are not so for another For each class of soils. sRain, (here arc various 
degrees of fertility Hence any general statement has to be limited and quali- 
fied. 

Prom the point of vit w of cbemical composition all the soils of India are 
deficient in phospheric acid, in nitrogen and in organic matttr Itut, as Jlr. 
J. S Cotton says.* “despite continuous ciopping and the small use made 
of manure, there seems little esddence to support the \iew that they aro 
deteriorntinR in fertility ” 

Although it is true that the soil characteristics of any area determino 
the crops of that area, it must be remembered that they arc themselves deter- 
mined by the rocks and the other sources from which they are derived. 

4. lafloence of Forests— lu considering the superficial aspect wo may 
also include the influence of forests There are in India over 100 million 
acres under forest, i o , nearly 25 per cent of the total area. To this we must 
add for the area of forests that cover the slopes of motintains. %\hieh area 
docs not exactly enter into the official figures to its full extent 

The influence of forests on production is both direct and indirect.* The 
direct influence includes the enormous quantity of timber, fuel, and o^hpr 
Useful produce they afford, the grazing to countless herds, which as.sumes a 
spoeial value in years of drought; the supply of house-building and thatching 
materials, of fuel and minor forest produce, to sdllagers around, which so 
much adds to their comforts of life, the manure for fields afforded by their 
leaves; not to mention the revenue to the Government 

Forcflts also exercise an imlircct influence through water-supply and 
climate. They are responsible for the storage of rainfall water in the soil. 
Risen off subsequently by gentle flow They are also respon.sible for the 
moisture let off in the air by tramspiration from the foliage In the vast 
• 'dcot.s forests of upper Indis. the b.sf flush oci-urs in the hot-weather, and 
the effect of the unfolding of the new foliage is noticed in the appreciable 

1 8ir George Watt, Commereiel PreducM «! Indie P- 220, 

2 Osterd burvey ot lt>* Britiib Empireg Aaiag p- ItS. 

S iWe tmp«r>e>Gete(te»r Vet III. (ladMn Empire) p- >0} ft •*(. 
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reduction of temperature in the snrronnding areas. In regions ■where the 
monsoon is heavy, but where there are no forests, all the water wonld run off 
the bare soil, without benefitting the surrounding country; while the presence 
of fore.sts would help to retain much of the water which otherwise flows 
away into the sea, perhaps cau^g disastrous floods in its lower eourses. 
Consequently, in areas of hea^•y monsoon, large afforestation schemes have to 
be undertaken Forests serve to restore equillibrium and constancy in water 
supply while their absence exposes land to the tempestuous action of sudden 
floods “In short, forests form the head-works of Katiire’s Irrigation in 
India.*’ ' 

Forest gro^vth itself is influenced by climate, by aspect, by the composition 
of the soil, and by the depth of the penuanent water-supply. For practical 
purposes Indian forest tracts are divided into four zones, called the ^Vet, 
Moist, Intermediate and Dry. The Grst receives a rainfall of over 75 inches, 
the second over 50, the third over 30, and the fourth under 30 inches. In 
each zone there are to be discovered different kinds of forests, classified into 
■the Deciduous, the Evergreen and the Dry forests, also into the Alpine, the 
Tidal and the Riparian forests. 

The most important are the deciduous forests. Prom the foot of the Hi. 
malayas they extend throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula. 
These are the most extensive, and, considering the quantity and variety of 
their produce, the most valuable of forests. Next come, in moister climates, 
the Evergreen forests, chiefly on the \^est Coast of India and in Burma. The 
Dry forests are found in the "Dry” regions of the Punjab and Central India. 
They are not worth mneh. 

The other classification is according to elevation, tides and inundation, 
rather than rainfall. The Alpine forests comprise the tree vegetation-between 
3,000 and 12,000 feet; we have such forests in Northern India, Burma and 
Assam. The Tidal forests occur ou allurial lands subject to the overflow of 
the tides; as those on the coast of Burma, in the Sandarbans of Bengal, anti in 
the northern coast-districts of Madras. 'VSTiile the typical Riparian forests 
are to be found along the river systems of the Punjab and Burma. 

5. Climate — The influence of climate ou production is, like that of 
forests, both direct and indirect: It influences directly by helping or retard- 
ing the fuller development of plants and trees; and indirectly througli iu 
effects ou the efCeiency of human labour. Under it are included the lem- 
peraturc, (including the extremes of heat «iid cold,) the moisture, the direc- 
tion and force of the >\'inds, and the salubrity or otherwise of the atmosphere. 

1 /A/f/.p. 104. 
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As regards India, the elimalic conditions are for the most part tinfason. 
able. The Deeean regions are for the greater part of the year hot and 
dry, and cnltivatior. eannot go on ail the year ronnd. The climate here is ener- 
rating. The northern regions arc indeed very salubrions; hnt are snhject 
to great variations of temperatnrM. 

An India stretches from 8 degrees N to 35 degrees N and lies in the 
Torrid and Temperate Zones, while she has also a variety of altitude.s rang- 
ing between the soa-lcvcl and 29, WK) feet, she has a great variety of tempera- 
tures. Consequently, we have vegetations of all kinds tropical, sub-tropical, 
temperate, sub-aretic and arctic; but mostly, of course pertaining to the first 
two. 

The rainfall also is very unevenly distributed In the same da-y's paper, 
you may read of appeals for funds; one for the famine-stricken districts of 
Gxyarat, the other for districts in Karuira or in Madras deraslsfed by iJoodsJ 
There arc places in India where rain is unknown, there arc others where 
over 500 inches of rain is common. Over the greater part of the country, the 
average rainfall is about 25 inches. The Western Coast strip and Assam 
receive an exorbitant supply of rainfall. 

India Is a country of many climates There are parts, as in Jiajpatana, 
which arc eternal infernos There arc other parts, like the Vole of Kashmir, 
which arc an earthly paradise of fruits and gardens, with a climate of eter- 
nal spring. As in many other things, so in climate, India is a land of con- 
trasts. So it is diffieult to speak ir. general lerins. The Malabar coast region, 
the Ganges Volley, the Himalayan slopes, Assam and Burma, have plentiful 
rainfall, and consequently a varied and luxurimt vegetation The rest of 
India may be considered to be dny, but here too are various degrees of fer- 
tility depending on soil and irrigation. Burma is, perhaps, next to Bengal, 
(he most prosperous province of India AVatcrod by a couple of great rivers 
throughout its length, drought is unknown, and the soil is always fertile 

From the foregoing it will be realized that no sweeping statements can 
be made with regard to the influence of the climatic factor in India 

G. Influence of the situation factor on trade and on distribution of in- 
dustries.— The last factor is the geographical factor of situation This is 
purely a geographical factor, unlike some of the preceding ones which per- 
tain both to geology and to (physical) geography 

Tiio salient point in connection with the situation of India \isa-via the 
rtst of the -world is that it has a very strong mountain-barrier m the north 
' and north-cast, which cuts her off entirely from the hinterlands of Asia If 
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that makes her immune from foreigrn apgression. that has also the corres- 
ponding disadvantage that it cuts off her trade wth the interior. But for 
the.se huge mountains, Central Ama tvould have been an important sphere of 
influence for India — Ave may be allowed to use that obsolete phrase in 
these days of mandates! Consequ *ntly, our trade 'nth Asiatic countries is 
chiefly by sea. Asith Persia and Iraq. AA-ith Siam, China and Japan. Fortu- 
nately, India has a very long coast line which makes her accessible to trade 
from cA'cry direction. Our coast line runs into some 20C0 miles. And though 
there are not indentations enough to afford us many harbours, still Ave ha\'e 
the incomparable harbour of Bombay, which serves the needs of many a one. 
There are other good harbours also, and at convenient places: Karachi to 
serve the trade of Sind and the Punjab; Calicut for 5lysore and Avest Sladras 
Presidency; Madras for the eastern part of that Presidency. Yizagapatam 
for the Northern Cirears districts of Madras, for the Nizam’s Dominions and 
for the Central ProAnnees; Calcutta for the greater part of east India ; Chitta- 
gong for Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Rangoon for Burma Recently, the 
construction of a harbour at Vuagapatain has been projected by the Govern- 
ment in co-operation Arith the Bengal Nagpur Rail\A'ay Company. 

These seven to eight ports are nothing compared to the size and extent 
of India, and the enormously long littoral Calient and Yizagapatam are 
at present both inaccessible to the bigger steamers— ^raAving more than 20 to 
30 feet of AA'atcr Consequently, the tendency is toAvards a concentration of 
trade at only four or five ports like Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Karachi and 
Madras. 

This concentration has another interesting result in the development of 
railway communications, AA-hich have been established to feed the ports. Every 
important raihvay system is designed to feed the one or the other of the chief 
ports. ^ The smaller ports have, therefore, decajeil. 

Although this is generally regarded as the chain of causation, it may yet 
be argued that the decay of the smaller ports Avas inCA-itable, even AA-itbout 
a conscious action on the part of railway companies, if Ave are to contemplate 
iu terms of big trade and big steamers. The tendency for modem trade is to 
concentrate at a fcAv centres. Transport enterprises, Avhen they begin, have 
as their object the linking up of the hinterland A\ith the fcAV centres that 
have already come into some prominence through other causes, especially 
owing to the presence of capital. But the action of transport enterprises is 

1. Vis. Uie six ports of Bombay, Calcatts, Bangooa, EaraeU Madras and Cbitts- 


gong. 
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to still further accelerate the importance of these centres, and they thus become 
one of the effective causes of their protslh. The process is therefore cumu- 
lative; cumulatively too rocs on pari passu the process of decay of the less 
important centres There ua.s not for a moment a doubt that the first 
railways should emanate from Bombay instead of from Surat, or that JIadras 
should have been the port of call instead of Cuddalore' 

In connection with the littoral may be mentioned the pocnliar shape of 
the Indian peninsula, which makes India face both cast and west This makes 
India peculiarly’ favourable for international trade, while the Ions coast-lino 
of Burma whieh faces west towards India helps to carry on ati extensive Indo- 
Burman trade. 

Coming now to a consideration of the interior of India we arc struck with 
the very important part played by our rivers The (langes is certainly a very 
great economic asset, being navigable for more than a thousand miles inland, 
which fact explains the growth of a long series of populous and historic cities 
But the fact of the navigability of the (iangv’s does not of itself explain the 
existence of these cities, the centres of various Industries For the Indus also 
is a big navigable river, and the longer of the two, but has hardly a single 
city of any importance along its banks * The additional cause of the growth 
of a scries of great cities along the Ganges must be sought in the existence 
of innumerable tributaries and the inherent fertility of the soil along the 
plain. On the other hand, the Indus runs mile after mile through desert 
land; and whore, as in the Punjab, it has many trihularics, and a fertile soil, 
there you have the large cities again 

Rivers have, since the birth of human civilisation, beux the great high- 
ways of commerce, and the creators of big cities It will however be will not 
to overstate their importance, am! to give some v\ eight atleast to the natural 
factors of the soil and miiieral deposits If you explain the importance of 
Allahabad as due to its being at thc.conflucncc of two historic rivers, why is 
it that no decent map of India (drawn even on a scale of 100 miles to an inch) 
will care to give you the name of the town (may bo ti village) where the 
Punj’nad, the channel which carries the water of the great rivers of the 
Punjab, joins the Indus! Secondly, how can yon explain the birth and growth 
of the city of Jamshedpur! 

This brings us to the last point, viz, the influence which natural produc- 
tion exercises on the distribution of industries Natural supplies of raw 
material finally determine the distribution of the principal industries o f 

1 Smd lljderabaanrar ’.be lodo«w *<n»par*blc “> «oy «•>« 

on tbo G&agti ot the p.srallel lUrftm of the Jamna. Tat««, onf"- fsmou*, hi* bo>* »ain 
in»isn!fi<ioec. 
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locality. The actual centres in these localities where the industries spring 
tip are determined by proximity to markets. A glance at any commercial 
map of India will give the explanation why the cotton mill industry exists and 
thrives at Bombay and Ahmcdabad; the jute inill industry in Calcutta, the 
24 Parganas. and Hoogley , rice mills in Rangoon and most other centres in 
Burma, in the 24 Parganas, Burdwan and other places in Bengal, in Sind, 
and in the deltaic regions of Madras . Coffee works at Mangalore and in Mala- 
bar; Sugar refineries at various centres in Bihar, the U. P. and Madras; 
the iron and steel industiy at Jamshedpur; the Mica industry at Giridih in Bi- 
har; the "Vroollcn industry at Cawnpore, and at Srinagar in Kashmir. That 
map will also show which are the natural ports for the staples of produce. 

The existence of power resources will accelerate the development of in- 
dustries but these are not the sine qua non of those industries. The cotton 
Ttiills of Bombay have been working for years although there were no power 
resources in the vicinity, and coal had to be brought all the way from Bengal 
or from, remoter South Africa. The development of hydro-electric enterprises 
in the Western Ghauts, however, uill no doubt greatly help the development 
of the cotton industry in Bombay. One exception to this generalization is 
in the case of the iron and steel industry, where it is necessary that iron-ore 
and coal deposits should exist in close contiguity. 

Subsidiary industries follow no general rule; but they grow up in the 
nrighbourhood of the bigger industries, supplying them with implements and 
materials, utilizing their by-products, facilitating transport, and in other ways 
conducing towards the economy of their materiaL 



CHAPTER III 

Agricultural Wealth— Quantitative Data 
1. The utility of quantitative data.— The introduction of money-economy 
has ousted out the old method of estimatin'!' wealth by simple enumeration, and 
has provided a new unit for estimating -nealth of indhnduals and of nations. 
But that money is an inadequate and inconstant measuring rod is recognised 
on all hand.s , and hence, wc have the familiar distinction in economics between 
“monoy-ineomc” and “real income”. 

Quantitative data, therefore, are in this respect superior to mere price- 
valuations And in the United States and Great Britain, we often have census 
of Production in which attempt is made to give the details about the quantity 
of production from every industry in the country, along with its s'aluc 

If we are comparing distant periods with a view to compare the pro- 
gress of the nation as a whole or of the various clas.ses. or if we arc com- 
paring the wealth of different natjous at the present time, or the wealth of the 
Rame nation, at comparatively short intervals, (say ten years),— in nil these 
cases the mere money-valuation figures gj%-c no idea, the comparison would— 
oven with improvements in the collection and methods of statistics — he ex- 
tremely rough and unreliable except for very general purposes. As Professor 
Nicholson remarks, ^ “There is little meaning in the estimates of the wealth 
per head of population in terms of money ”* .\nd Dr Bowley expresses 
much the same idea when he writes ’ “To say that the n%erngc income of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom is f-lO is nearly meaningless except 
as an arithmetical entity for itse in arithmetical processes. The total depends 
upon the existing method and the momentarily resulting scale of valuing 
various scniccs and commodities, the scale is continually changing, and the 
total would easily be affected, for example, by a redistribution of income by 
taxation or under a socialistic regime.” 

This being a serious defect in money-valuation figures, we require, if 
not to supplant, at onj' rate to supplement them, by a surrey of the principal 
forms of wealth, their quantity and quality, the principal particular cle- 
roraJs in nalionaJ resourcesv as given, for example, in works of commercial 
geography. 

Even quantity fgurcs standing alone would give no indication of the 
wealth of a country, they mast be related to the grosvth of population And, 
in comparing the figures for a scries of years, care must be taken to sec 
that the fitrurcs relate to identical items. In official figures of totals, there 
1 PrlocipUt, I, p. 211. 

i .Kt, for txample, la Molhall’ii DieltoMry of Suiiilic*. 

3 Elcmtatarr Miouatof SdtiilSc* p-170- 
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is tho real danger that the items ineltided in the totals are not the same for 
the Arhole series of years. W’e have often noticed people carelessly stating- 
that “the area under cnltiration for sneh and sueli a crop increased from 
X acres in year A to Y acres in year B. an increase of so mneh per cent-” 
Init there may he no real increase, at any rate, no increase to the extent indi- 
cated, for more prorinccs, districts, tracts, may have been inclnded in the- 
figures for later years than were included in those for the earlier years. 
Apropos of this, •\Te may remarh that the figures for Native States, given, for 
instance, in the Agricnlttiral Statistics of fiidia, Vol. If, must be used with 
great caution for comparative purposes. Until 1919*20, the figures did not 
include returns from several states, including the most important one. Hydera- 
bad. Since that year. Hyderabad being thro^vn in the balance, we get greatly 
increased returns. The total area sown thus increases from about 35 to over 
64 million acres of which over 25 millions arc to be credited to Hyderabad 
alone. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to the production 
figures for India. 

FIGURES OP PRODUCTION FOR INDU 

2. Quantitative data; how obtained. — “It wU be advantageous to esa- 
mine the data of production for it is out of production that wealth accumu- 
lates” — ^W R Ingalls, Wealth and Income of the American People. 

For the purposes of our quantitative data, three courses were open to us: 

(1) To adopt the figures of Mr. K. L. Datta, given in his famous Inquiry 
into the Rise of Prices. This method we had to reject because firstly, hlr.. 
Datta excludes Burma and the Native States; secondly, liis inquiry extends- 
only upto 1912; and thirdly, his method is too elaborate for our purposes. 

Mr. Datta admits in his report ^ that “Burma is tho granary of India 
aiKl exports a large quantity of rice to India,” (not to speak of its other 
products) ; but that “the economic conditions prevailing there are wholly dif- 
ferent from those of India proper,'* and therefore, for the purposes of hia 
inquiry, “Burma may be omitted as being really a separate country.” But 
we cannot do so as an inquiry like the present one mitst relate to the whole 
of India. Mr. Datta also esclndes the Native States from his inquiry, “xmder 
the orders of the CfOvemm'ent of India.*’ 

Secondly, Mr. Datta's figures would avail us only upto 1912; for the 
figures of the later years we should have had to look to other sources — at 
the sacrifice of uiiifoTmity in method. 

Lastly, his method of obtaining the figures for out-turn is based upon 
an elaborate formula:—. 


1 VoL 1, (Report), p. 4. 
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Cinci.K ouT-TURN=Cinci.r Anrv X Circle kormvt, meld X Cmcix’s 
miCENTACE OP ^-F\R’r CbOP TO NORMM.‘ 

As regards the figures of the area sown in the circle, Ifr. Datta com- 
plains that the official figures have their origin "in the mere guesswork of 
the village rhowkidar” or other villarjo offielil He. therefore, revised the 
figures in view of direct first hand data and information which he and his 
assistants were aide to obtain from their extensive tours The circle normal 
jield of any crop is the weighted average of its normal yields in the districts 
comprised in the circle, the normal yields being those published by the Agri- 
cultural Departments While the circle's percentage of the year’s crop to 
normal was similarly obtained by taking a mean of the percentages obtaining 
in the various districts comprised in the circle. 

Such a method would be needlessly elaborate for us who have to do 
with averages and with the averages of averages. It would entail infinite 
iaboitr. 

(2) The second course open to «s was to obtain outturn figures by 
multiplying area under any crop with its yield per acre Wc felt that that 
was a bad course because this unit yield (or yield per acre) was itself obtain* 
cd by dividing total yield by the acreage, and if the yield figures were 
directly obtainable, why should we set about H in the wrong wayl This 
method has,, however. Icon useful (being the only one) in cases where figures 
lor the total yield were not directly obtainable, but it was possible to arrive 
approximately (by Induction or analogy) at figures of yield per unit. Wc 
have therefore used it to check and supplement results otherwise obtained. 

(3) The final course which wc have adopte<1 is to take the figures of 
yield directly, from the .several issius of the Estimates of the Area and Yield 
of the Principal Crops in India (published by the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of the Uoscmmciit of India ) 

3 Cautions to be taken in using the Official Figures of the Yield — In 
using the figuris of the Estimates certain precautions have to be taken For 
instance, wc found that there were some discrcpaucics in figures for the same 
year given in dillcrent issues The later figures being corrcclion.s on the 
preceding ones in siew of more reliable data being o\ai!able, we have made 
Use of the latest figures for any year. 

Secondly, the figures in the Estimates arc not always complete. It >s not 
Unusually found that writers arc in the habit of <iuoling figuris of yield 
bluidly from the "Abstract Table " A glance at the Dcfniicd Tables will 
iuffice to reveal that the abstract table gives totals of only such figures as 

1 Ihiil. -'rr. pp. 226. 
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hive heen “available,” that is, •which have been reported. It "will therefore- 
be necessary to make allowances for all deficiencies. Allowance has also to 
be mhde for the Native States. The recent issues of the Ustimates report (for 
some crops) the yield for the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Baroda; 
but the earlier ones did nothing of the sort. Some small allowance has also 
to be made for the yield of sxich British Provinces as do not enter into the 
detailed tables. The “Introductory Note” of each issue states how much may 
be added on this score in respect of the principal crops: this yield is often, 
negligible. AYc have accordingly thought it preferable to give a separate 
column for Errors (in which we indicate the additions necessary to be made 
to official figures), rather than to give the final figures all at once; in order 
not to confuse those who may happen to compare onr results with the figures 
given in the Estimates. 

4. Utility of the column of Errors. — It is necessary in conducting our 
inquiry to keep before our mind the ideal of exactness. If we neglect the 
thousands, on the ground that our inquiry being so vast we need not scruple 
about a few thousands here or there, these thousands will in the end grow into 
lakhs and eroros, and vitiate the final re.sults very materially. Take care of 
the thousands, somebody said, and tbc millions ^vill take care of themselves I 
Hence the necessity of being as exact as possible, and of taking stock of all 
factors however miiuxtc they may initially appear. Taking the rice figures, 
for instance, if we merely take the average of the official figures for the last 
22 years without making any allowances of the son we have indicated, we 
shall be found to bo nearly 6V^> million tons below what the real average should 
be. Now taking the average wholesale price of a ton of rice to be Rs. 125, the 
error would amount to something over 800 million rupees! 

Illustration of the magnitude of the Error.— To illustrate the magni- 
tude of the error in official figures, let us take the figures of rice for the year 
1904-5; for rice has by far and away the largest outturn, and is the largest 
single item in the inventory of India’s wealth. 

The official estimate of the yield is only 22.4 million tons. ^ But this 
figure excludes important items: — 

(a) Bihar and Orissa: — The figure excludes the feudatory states, re- 

turns for which in 1920-1 and 1921-2, are 1.1 and 1.2 million tor.s respec- 
tively. ^ The error, therefore, is at least a million. 1 million tons. 

(b) Madras: — Figures npto 1906-7 relate only to the raiyatwari villages, 
but since that year estimates for zemindarl and inam lands have also been 

1 E»Uin«te», 16tli issoe; p. 7. 

2 Footnote; StttL issue, p. 13. 
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included.^ Further, estimates for years prior to 1911-2 are generally defect- 
ive vrith (he result that we hare on a low estimate a deficiency of a million 
and a half tons (below the rough average yield for years subsequent to 1912 ) 

lYi million tons 

(e) Banna:— Figures down to 1911-2 relate only to the chief rice grow- 

ing tracts of lower Barms* When allowance is made for the remomder, 
the outturn increases by at least a million 1 million tons 

(d) The United Provinces —Figures for the earlier years are not avail- 
able. Wc add two millions which is the average for the remaining years. 

3 million tons 

(c) The Central Provinces and Berar -—Not only are figures not avail- 
ahlc, but even the name of the province is unmentioned upto the l6th issue. 
Add a million and a half tons being the average for the later years. 

li/j million tons 

(f) Assam Figures not available upto this year, though from 1905-6 

they arc included under Bengal. The average for the later years is a million 
and a half: milUos toss 

(g) Bombay and Sind — The same story Vi'c must add one million for 

Bombay and a half for Si:id on the same principles. IVa odlBon tons 

(h) Coorg, Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda •—Figures are not available 

upto 1911*2, 1920-1, 1915-0, and 1912-3, respectively But yield for Baroda 
and Coorg is negligible, while ITyderabad and Mysore uill give half a million 
atleast * Va trillion tons 

(i) Itemaining Provinces and States —For the Punjab, the N.-^S* P P., 

Delhi (since 1911) and Ajmer, no estimates are made, but gucs.'ses are given 
in the introductory notes to each issue The yield amounts generally to less 
than half a million tons Add to this the outturn for the remaining Native 
States which (considering their area) can hardly give ranch over half a 
million. 1 million tons 

Gross total error UVi million tons 

From thb, wc have to deduct for area under cultivation which as less 
th.sn the ai crape, for. our allpMaurej. assume that the area cuUhaled in ISW-r. 
was the same as the a>crripe ares cultivated in the later yean, which Ls not 
true; the area in 1904-5 bring sliphtly less To allow for this we dc<Uict Hj 
million tons from the gro>s totnl error of liV. million tons So "c get a 
net total error of 10 million tons In Such big errors m a single 

year will no doubt also siiialc our final figures to a considerable extent 

5. How the coefficient of Error is calculated.— The above for 

discovering the deficiencies and errors h certainly cumbrous and capricious. 


1 i'oolBOlf, iSth usaej p 7. 

2 J'ootnoif, 19tli issue; p. 9. 
2 Footnote (»nr 

t IV</e 2llh issue, p. I'j. 
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Ve have therefore resorted to the lollowing method, which proceeds on sorje- 
rational basis, and will therefore secure uniformity, though it may not give 
entirely precise results: — 

Total ERBOU~At’ER\o.E tielo per \cbeX (Total area cultivated 

MINUS AREA FOR WHICR VIEIJ> 1*? REPORTED.) 

In other Avords, the total error will be equal to the Unit yield multiplied 
by the difference betAvecn the above areas. 

(i) The average yield per acre for the principal crops is given in the 
Estiumtes of the Area and yield.*BiU these figures are only worked out for 
1912-3 and the subseqtient years For the earlier years Ave take the average 
yield to be the average of the Ainit >iolds for the ten years reported (1912-3 
to 1921-2.) It is hoped these averages AviU yield fairly correct results espe* 
daily as Avhen applying the average yield of 1912-1922 to the years prior to 
1912-3 AAC shall bear in mind the fact that the season was favourable or im- 
faA'ourablc in a particular year. Thus 1907-8 and 1908-9 Avere notoriously 
had years (as bad as 1918-9), while 1909-10 and 1910-11 were exceptionally 
good years (as good as 1916-7 or 1917-8).* 

(ii) The total area cultivated is the area reported for the British Pro- 
vinces in the Agricultural Statistics of India * VoL I, plus the area for the 
Native States reported in Vol. II, plus (approximate) area for Native States 
not reported, (the most glaring instance being Hyderabad prior to 1919-20), 
and for certain feudatory states in Bihar and Orissa. Where area under a 
certain crop in any province in a particular year is not available, an approxi- 
mation is made, regard being had to the capacity of that province as gauged 
by figures for other years. 

(iii) The Area for which yield is reported is that given in the Estimates 
of the Area and yield. 

The total yield A\ill thus be equal to the yield reported in the Estimates, 
plus the yield discovered by the above metbod. This system AVe claim to 
be the best aA-ailahle, as it makes use oi official figures of yield as much as 
possible, only supplementing them Avhere they are deficient.* 

1 t'jde 2-ltli issue, table 2, p. 9- 

2 See 19tb issue p. 9, where these years ure znarhed “season very favourable.’* 

3 Published by the Departmeat of Statistics, India. 

4 Our final result for any year may be taken to be correct within a margin of 
error of 5 per cent. But those that do know something about the theory of aAerages 
and errors and probabilities will readily understand that it is extremely unlikely, indeed, 
almost impossible, that all the details will be wrong in the same dircetton and to the full 
extent. Much of the error vanishec in the average; and we have, besides, to do not with 
averages but xrithtbeir averagesl V»'e find our final figures to tally in more than one 
instance with those givctn by Mr. Datta — tally," that i» to sav, having rega.d to the 
fact that Mr. Datta has omitted Burma and the Native States. As for the more recent 
years the Department of Statistics and the Commercial lotelligonce Dcpaitment may justly 
e-Iaim that the statistics they furnish are becoming fuller and more precise every year. 
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The method of workin" ont the Error will be illustrated by a table in the 
ease of Rice. In other cases such tables arc not necessary, as the errors are 
minute. But the reasoning and method in the ease of rice have been followed 
inulatis mutandis in other cases. 

Diffieultics in tnc case of wheat are far less neute, for the official estimates 
of yield practically cover all the wheat-growing areas; while whatever slisht 
additions remain to he made in respect of Jfadras, Burma, and the Kashmir 
State arc stated in Introductory Notes llorcovcr, as nearly all the Native 
States arc represented in the official Estimates there is verj little to be added 
on this score also. The error hardly exceeds '3 oi one-third ot u milliun loits 
in any year. 



Yield of Rice 

OfTieial * riu^ I’loal 

figures 1 Error. Figures. 


(Millioa Tono.) 

1900 01 

20 0 

10 2 3(18 

1901 02 

193 

10 (j 29 s 

1002 03 

23 4 

10-1 ISS 

1903 01 

22 0 

102 3>> 

1904 05 

22 4 

JO-0 , 33 3 

lOOS 0(1 

21(1 

» 0 .31 2 

1900 07 

21 3 

98 31 1 

1907.0S 

19 0 

H7 , 27 7 

1908 00 

19 3 


1009 10 


101 ' 3S0 

1910 U 

28 0 

10 2 .-O 0 

1011 12 

2«5 

(5 8 1 33 3 

1912 13 

28 4 

52 1 33 0 

1913.14 

28 8 

2 0 1 .31 4 

Average 



lonoii 



1914 IS 



1915 1(1 



101(1 17 

33 0 

2-7 .37 7 

1917-lS 


2«. (S5 

191S 10 

24 .1 

17 ’1, 0 

1919 20 

.32 l> 

2 4 3J-4 

1920 21 

"T I, 

1 0 29 5 

1921 22 


3 1 35 1 




1911 22 

310 

... 33 3 

General 






1900 22 

26 3 



C UicF tsD WnE\T — Bv far the 
most important single item in the 
categoty ol India's wealth is Rico. 
The marginal table gives us the total 
yield of nee in each car from 1900, 
with averages for the pre-war, and 
the war and post-war j cars, and a 
general average for 22 years The 
total V leld IS obioincd b.\ adding to 
the official cstimatesot .MeUl.as given 
m ibe Issues ot the Area and 
Yield oi ihe Principal Crops in India, 
the amount of “error '' or 
deficit ui vieUl which luts been 
eakulatcd in the milliner indicated 
in the preceding section. Tlic 
fallowing table gives the details of 
the calculation — 
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Error in Figures relating to the Yield o£ Rice 



I 

.\T 0 a under eultiration. 

.^re.a for 
which 









Uefleit 

Yield 

DeSeit 

Year. 


British 
India. 1 

NatiTCi j 

States.1 ' 

Total. 

of Yield 
hare been 
obtained. 

.\rea. 

Itte. 

Yield, 




Million .\erea. 


Tom. 

Milhoa. 

Tons. 

lVOO-01 


69-0 

6 


4S-9 

26-1 

•39 

10-2 

1901-02 


70-0 1 

6 

76 

4S-5 

27*5 

•39 

lOT. 

1902-03 


71-6 ! 

6 

77*6 

51-8 

23*8 

•39 

10-1 

1903-04 


GO 5 1 

6 


49-6 

25-9 

■39 

]0-» 

1904-05 



6 , 

79-5 

52-5 

2S-0 

•39 

10-9 

1003-OtS 



6 

79-4 

54-4 

23-0 

•30 

9-6 

1906-07 



6 

;9-5 

541 

25-4 

•3S 

9-7 

1907-Cl< 



6 

Sl-9 

54-7 

OT-o 

-.32 

8-7 

lOOS-00 


72-S i 

1*9-1-3 2 • 

77-9 

S3 1 

24-'5 

•32 

7-8 

1909 10 


7S-7 

‘‘•2-1-3 s ; 

’54-4 

eo’’* 

23*6 

•4S 

101 

1910-11 


7S-3 

2T.+3 8 ' 

154-0 

ci-o 

’’S-O 

•43 

10-2 

1911-12 


76*6 

2 4-1-3-7 

S2 7 


17-5 

-.39 

c-s 

1912-13 


7«-7 


S4-S 

^ 71-8 

13-0 

•40 


1913-14 


1 76-9 


!?3-0 

76-0 

70 

•38 

••6 

3914-15 


77-6 

2 3-1.3 6 , 

S3-5 

T7*1 

6-4 

•S5 

»■% 



i 7S'6 

: 5+3-8 1 

JMl-9 

' 7>3 

6-6 

•42 

2’7 



1 SO'9 

••7-1-3-8 

87-4 

810 

6-4 

•43 




t SO-G 

2*S-i-3 8 

86-9 

SI 1 

5-8 


26 




•*2+35 

8S-3 

77-6 

5-7 

•31 





3 4+ 3*2 

8S-3 

79-4 

5-9 

•41 

2-4 



7«fl 

3-4-1- 3-2 ' 

84-7 

' 7'5-9 

5-8 


1-9 



70 7 

3-4-1- 3*2 

86 3 

bl-S 

51 

•41 

=•1 


Rice is the chief grain crop of India and is a staple food for millions 


of her population. It is cxteosirely grown in the alluvial soils of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, in the river basins of Burma, and in the deltaic regions 
of Madras. On an average, it occupies a little less than 60 million acres, i.e., 
35 per cent, of the total cultivated area of India. It is “the premier crop of 
India both as regards area and the value of its outturn. Moreover, unlike 
others, it is the only known crop which could be grown without an elaborate 
system of drainage over millions of acres.*'* The outturn figures do not 
show any great variation between the earlier and the later years; this is 
because the increase in area under enltivatioa has been very slight. If how- 
ever, we take only the official figures, uncorrected by the addition of the error, 
we find an increase of yield from 20 milli on tons in 1900-01 to 33 milUou tons 
in 1921-22. But, as pointed out above, such general statements based on 
official figures alone are likely to be vitiated by the fact of the incomplete- 
ness of official figures lor the earlier years. The highest yield on record is 
35.9 million tons in 1917-18; but accordii^ to our calculation the first 
place should be given to the jdeld of 3910-11 which is computed to be 39 million 


1 Witli allowances for suet States as arc not iacloled m Vol. 11 of the Airicoltnral 
Statistics of India, (f.g., Hyderabad, fendatoiy states of Bel-ar, ctc.> 

— Figures not gl^en in official statistics and wlutli are only estimated are 
printed in dark type. 

Explanation of the Table may be obtaued fromf 5 of this chapter, pp. S7-S, ante* 
o ReTiew of Agricultural Operatioo* ia lodia, 1P21-2, p. 2. 
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tons, as acainsf 38 6 million in 1509^10 an<J 3S5 million in 1917-18 Tho 
lowest yield is in both cases in the year 1918-19. The general arerage yield 
for the Iwt 22 years is 32.8 million tons according to our calcuhations, and 
-5.5 millions according to (he official estimates These figures cannot give 
an idea of the enormity of the onttum. But if all the produce were placed 
m (the big) railway Vi-agons, each carrying 40 tons, and if 40 such wagons 
made a train, it would require 20.500 trains to accommodate the whole 
prodocef Considerable quantities of rice arc annually exported, principally 
from Burma. The exports in pre-war years amounted to about 2 3 million 
ton-s on an average, but have since dechned, being about 16m during the war 
years, and about 1.3 m. tons in 1921-22 

The “error” column, and the table In which it w fully worked out. show 
that the official figure.^ of yield are becoming more exact and more indioatiTo 
of the real outturn, year by year. 

Wheat is the ne.xt most important crop in India, and occupies about 30 
million acres or 13 per cent of the total cultivated area 



ft is extcnsjvcJy grown in the 
Punjab and the I’nited ProvincM, 
and to some extent m the Central 
Provinces and the Central India 
States It IS a staple food of the 
people of North.Wcstcrn India, just 
as rice is of those of eastern and 
southern India. 

In the ease of wheat the official 
figures arc almost exact, covering all 
the wheat growing tracts, and hence 
the figures m our error column arc 
very negligible. The highest yield 
na'i 20 4 miMiun tone m 1916-27, 
the next best being lO 3 m m both 
1910-11 and 19J9-20 The lowest 
»as6'2m. in 1001-02 The general 
avcrageis 8 7 m. tons, but the 
average yield for the last few jc-irs 
IS somewh.st greater than in the 
earlier years of the ecntury Thu 
alone u not a test m progress, for 
the proeev, of rejilaecmenl of the 
country wheats by more eflleicnt 
varieties ic g , Pu'.a 4 i iscmiti* 
nuouslx going on 

WTic.it aNo U'Oil to be es'ported 
from India tKurachi > in const, Jor- 


able quantities, the pre-«.-ir average 
cximrls being 1 -i m tons, but there 
IS a rapid derrc.'isc in the export of 
this gram, onlv <1.000 tons ,.f wheat 
(and 64,000 totu of whe.vt^llour) 
having been esinirted m 1921-—. 
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7. Minor Food Grains^Thc foUoiring taWo gives the yield of Barley 
Jowar, Bajra, Maize and Gram: — 

Yield of Minor Food Grains 
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Jowar is the third most important crop in India. It is tho chief food 
of a large section of the pop\datii)n in the Bombay-Deecan, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Hyderabad State, and some dbtricts of Madras. Jowar stems are 
also the chief item of the food of cattle. The area under cultivation is abont 
35 million acres, a little more than that of wheat. But the yield is about a 
million and a half tons less, being 7.2 million tons on a general average. 

Bajra occupies half as much area as Joirar, and Barley about a quarter as 
much; but the yield from these two grains is about the same (3.4 million tons). 
Bajra thrives best on the soils of the Konhan in the Bombay Presidency, 
but it does well also in Madras, the Punjab, Sind and Rajputana States. Bar- 
ley is best grown in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar and Orissa. 
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A-? rc?anls 3Inizo nnd Gram, thpr are also as Important as the above ttvo. 
The area under cnltlvation h aboat 8 miUioTLs ami IS m ncres,and Iho general 
average yield about 2 5 and 4 8 millicn tore? As the soil suited to barley is 
also suited to them, they are principally pro^vn in the sanie provinpes. tjz., 
the United ^ro^ inecs, the Punjab, nnd Bihar and Orissa. 

In respeef of the abo\e five erop^. the Estimates of the Area and Yield 
do not cive any figures for years prior to 1911-12 We have therefore, vorKcsl 
them out ourselves on the same method as wc work out the error fiKures. 
Even for j'e.nrs subsequent to 1911-2 the figures of the Estimates arc ilcftc- 
tivc. since they do not include (eseept in extremely few easo^^ the figures 
for l^e Native States These are all allowid for m the irror lolumn ^ This 
point is most important to remember in the ease of jowar winch h.ss ovit H 
million acres under euUivation in the Native Suit's ehji flv m JJ.vileraJwd! 

Ragi — The fi'zuros for the outtuin of this crop are not to be oldainctl 
anywhere We ba'e therefore, taken the average aepeapo under cultivation 
from, the volumes of the AgricnUnral Statistics, (taking eare to odd for 
Hyderabad) viz, 43 raiUion aeren m British Imita .lud 2 7 for the Xativo 
States, j c , 7 m acre's in all This we have multiphevl by the unit Meld, which 
is taken to be 1200 lbs per aen' * The aver.ape yield is thus ohtainoil to be- 
38 u tons. 


Other Food Grains and Folses ’ 

As no figures are or can be avadable for (hI^ nuseelJaiuotts item «« 
have taken 700 lbs as the awrape yield per aere*, (from a rough ealeulation 
made from figures of unit Melds given in Appendix A to the Ag^ricultunl 
Statistics of India Vol 1. 1920-1, pp. SKi-ibl. ns cs'garvls peas and beaus, arhar, 
etc.) , and multipUcd thus by the avempv area under cultivation, (vir 29 mil- 
lion acres in BrUL>h India. ,ind 4 lu in the Native States in all 33 m ) This 
gives us 1(1 S niifiion tons as the general average lor the other two piriwK we 
get 10 3 and 10 6 million tons, and for 1921-2, 10.5 million toms 

l It IS n< , 11. — to aiM in nil lh.*e €*«»••• mlt iho tabli* V'hirb xho.v bo* thtf •Vrtor’' 
fijnresnr' nrn'i'.l ■> 

5 ilr Durey gives JUT lbs lo his atiieleoiv lie i'oo'* I’roblepi in Ih.- loJUa 
Xourn*|«l Economfev. Vol ICI p 10." yfofhson m *rs 

yoL m. p 49, gives * tigbrr fipupc. botwesn 1400 *nJ 1500 lbs. We Uk* only tSOO lb*. 

a For » lixt of ib'-M, k Kif AgricuIlmmlSUIolJc* 


ITenfo w« nre not wioo J in stietmg lu vui w"tt •» • 

wo (Kitterol betweea pp- 51 to 'S «t r«.> '**«'* 
700 lbs. 


figure «v«a fcigfter tt*a 
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S. Raw Sugfar. — the maltpr of sngar the Rstiiaates of the Area and 
Yield giro figures for the production of raw sugar (Gar) , rather than of sugar 
«ane itself. We have consequently made use of them here. 


Yield of Raw Sugar 


Year. 


I Official 
j Figures. 


Plus Final 
Error, j Figure' 


1000 01 
lOOl-O’ 
1002 02 
1901 04 
1904.05 
1905 00 
1905-07 
1907-OS 
190S 09 

1909 10 
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3911-12 
1912 12 
1913.14 

A^c^race 
IDOO 14 
1914 IS 
A91S 10 

1910 IT 
3917.18 
191b-19 
1919 20 
1920.21 
1921 2J 

A>crfleo 
1914 J2 


(Million To®' ) 



20 

2-3 



General 

AAOrngci { 

1900 22 2 3 .. j 2 5 


The urea under cultivation is about 
2 5 million acres, and the general 
a\erage yield is also about 2'5 million 
tons of raw sugar, which makes it 
easy for us to remember the yield per 
acre.* But it is a matter of regret 
that the yield is 4ery much lower 
than in any other sugar-cane produc- 
ing country. “India"’, says Jlr. 
C W. E. Cotton, “ was probably the 
home of sugar-cane, and the 
area under sugar is larger than in 
any other country in the world”.* 
But the yield being poor, and the 
demand great, we ha4e annually to 
iropoTl large quantities of sugar 
from abroad (about 2G'7 erores 
worth in 1921-22).* (It is true we 
also export some Gur to Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements and Fiji, but the 
amount is quite InsignifieaTit; about 
Rs. 16 lakhs worth in pre-war years, 
and about 24 lakhs worth in 1921-22.) 


More than half the area under cultivation is in the United Provinces; 
while the Punjab, Dibar and Orissa, Madras and Bombay almost mahe up the 
Temaining half. 


1. Th* Imperial Gaietiecr, (Vol. Ill) ssjs at p. 41: “la PcainsBlar India wlien 
BOgaxeane is cstensively gwwn under well-irngatJon and is \tty highly manared, th# 
piodoct is much higher, 6,000 to 7,000 lbs. ot gat per acre being an cniinary outturn,” 

Sir George Watt, Commercial Froducis of ladia.p, 940 giirs figures of yield of 
sugar per sere m other countries: in Japan lA tuns, ia Queensland 3.6, in Egypt 2— j 
in Java 3 6; and in the Sandwich Islands S. Th« Indian Sugar Coniiaittee,Report. Safi. 
Com. p. 5 and App. II, gives 3,9 tons fox Cuba, 44 for Java, 4.6 for Hawaii, and 24 for 
Australia, 

ttandbooh ot Commerciat loiorDatioD for India, p. 37 , 

S. Review of the Trade ot India, 1921.22, pp, 46 j, 4S. On an arerag# about 
11 erores auiiuilly. 
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Much of the p^^ is convortwl into refined Kijcar. Bnt refined snsrar Is also 
produced directly In the year 1921-2, the 29 modern factories then workinp 
turned out 73.000 tons of refined sugar. “India with a canc area of 2^1 million 
acres has only 22 factories ssorking entirely or mainly on cane, as against 186 in 
Java with a cane area of about 400,000 acres.’' * The production by indi- 
genons processes is estimated to be 50,000 tons.* This gives us 123,000 tons 
of refined sugar, which quantity, though an improvement over preceding years, 
is totally incommensurate with the large demands of India * The enhancement 
of the import duty from 15 to 25 per cent will no doubt fri'’e an impetus to 
the home production. At the same lime very much attention is being given 
to the improvement and extension of sugar-cane cultivation by the Agricul- 
tural Department, which has had special sugar-cane stations at Coimbatore, 
Pusa and other places. Inerea-siug attention is also being given to it by our 
industrialists But the real problem is to have gur-making and white sugar 
industry alongside of each other within the cane-grow ing districts. Otherwise, 
any increment in yield might only cause a reduction of area. 


1 Inili»n 8ugarCoinni»tl9e’» R*p»rl l?’0,p 
g R«t1*w of ACrtcalcaral OperatSoD* ia ladii, 19il '.IJ, p 11 
3 “Sugar la tlis only »s:Ti«iltiir*l product la India >n wliitli the 
ia 10 decidedly •gatoit her. Conudering the anJer^tho crop abe •bouiJ , 

aelf lupportiBg.” And th'" '■ *■ ' 

with tho acleeted rarietica, i 
fur mt^ir oa ibi 
1921-2. p. n.) 


her. Conajdcnng the area anuer tno crop ane •nouia 
:d there ia now euoogh acidenco that with proper njanonog a»'l 
tica. It woaW ho qaita oomiWo to airet tie whole of India a dcMOd 

ro.CBt aroo. tKovUw of Atrieahural Oporatioet ia lodM In 
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From the abore table we see that the Wchost outtums are of rape anti 
mu<itnrd seed, and of eroundnut. but linked m nho a rery important crop, 
and ranks first amonc the exports It is also very salivabJ". 

As for eroundnut, as the fieurcs prior to 1914-5 were highly defective, 
we have counted that crop in “other oilseeds” for those years Caster and 
cocoanut have their areas separately given for the last two years; for our 
purposes they arc included under other oilseeds As for the “otjer oil- 
seeds," the yield is estimated from figures of the total area under cultivation 
in British Imlla and the Native Stales * The area prior to 1914-5 includes 
also that under groundnut, which occupies about half the acreage in the 
British Provinces Therefore, .ilthough wc ha\c adopted a unit yield of 2 
ton per acre^ for ISU-f) and the sulwcquent years, we have taken uton per 
acre as the unit for the earlier years, so as to allow for the fact that the unit 
yield of groundnut is much higher { 4 ton per acre) 

Oilseeds arc \ery uiiportant crops m India, and m all thf> occupy abo.:t 
16 million acres or 7 per cent of the total cultivated area. "Indm is one of 
the largest of the world’s sources of supply of oilseeds The output of raw 
products has been recently far short of the world’s demands, and the pre- 
vailing high prices arc acting as an incentive to increased production of 
various kinds of oilseeds 

Including cotton seed and poppyseed, our totol exports of oilseeds 
amounted in I52I-2 to 735,000 tons (valued at Rs 174 crores), as against an 
export of double that amount, vh, 1.453.000 tons, (valued at R.s 24 3 croresj 
on nn overage in the pre-war years * To thb must be added 113.000 tons of 
oil-cakc (valued oC Rs 1 3 crores) exported in 1921-2, as agatnst 140,000 tons 
(valued at Rs 1 crorc) in pre-war years » The figures show an increased con- 
sumption of oilseeds withm the country 

The production of oilseeds is spread over all the prorinecs; but hnseed 
predominates in the United Proxinees. the Ucntral Provinces, and Bihar, 
rape and mustard in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar; 
sesamum in the United I’roviiico, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Jfadras and 
Hyderabad, grotuidnut in Madras; castor in Hyderabad; and cocoanut in 
Madras, Burma and Bombay. 

In the above calculation of other oilseeds x\c have not inriudetl cotton- 
seed, in the production of v»hich, as Mr C E Cotton says *, India stands 
second only to the United States among the cottonseed producing roi’nliK^ 
The demand for this seed by foreign countries, and eipcefalJy the Inited 
Kingdom, has grown up surprisingly in this centurj-, reaching nearly 30 0,000 
r". , \oi I •B.i a 


c Handbook o( ComntrcUl loformalion tor India, 
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tons in 1910-31. During the '^'’ar there was a set-back, but the exports are 
now again reviving. However, it is significant of India’s consumption of oils 
and oil materials that even the lar^e exports represent only about 15 per cent, 
of the amount available, lilr. Cotton g^vcs a rough estimate of India’s pro- 
duction at 2 million tons Nearly 200,000 tons are required for seeds, and 
a like amount as food for milch-cows in the Punjab In a year of scarcity 
very little cotton seed is exported, a large amount being hoarded as winter 
feed for cattle. It is not possible to arrive at precise estimates of the produc- 
tion of cottonseed ; but taking one year with another, and from what Mr. Cotton 
and Sir George Watt^ says about it, we thmk it reasonable to treat the 
average exports of the period to be only 10 per cent, of the quantity available. 
But during the war years, when exports fell off considerably, they could 
have been hardly 5 per cent, of the total production. The exports of cotton- 
seed are as follows: 

Average for the pre-war period 230,000 Tons 

** ” "War and post-war period 100,000 ” 

■VTliole period average 180,000 ” 

1921-2 92,000 ” 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the percentage of exports to total pro- 
duction, we think it preferable to accept Mr Cotton’s figure of 2 million tons 
as the average production for all our periods. 

10 HBRES.— As for cotton and jute, the question arises whether we should 
take for our purposes the figures of the “total yield” given in the Estimates of 
Area and yield, or the figures of the “Net exports and home cons'unvption’’ 
(also given in the issues of that publication). Weare strongly in favour of 
taking the latter series of figures, which ore on the whole somewhat higher than 
the former. The reason Ls that the figures of the total yield are after all only 
estimates, and they do not show the real production of the country. The 
question of the accuracy of the jute forecasts has been engaging attention for 
some time past, and has recently been under discussion ^vith the Government 
of Bengal. On the other hand, for a single year, the “net exports and home 
consumption” cannot bo an accurate index to the crop of that year, because 
we have to take into account the carry-over from the previous year aud the 
balance at the close of the year. Nevertheless, tatoTig a series of years, this 
objection must disappear; and hence we shall be more accurate if we take 
the averages of the net exports and home consumption than if we take those 
of the total yield. The Beports of the Bombay llillowners’ Association 
always regard the net exports and home consumption as the “approximate 
crop,” which they then compare with the estimates of the forecasts The 
Secretary of the Indian Jute Mills Association wrote to us advising, that “the 
actual figures of export aud consumption are likely to be more accurate 
indices” of the average jute crop for a series of years. 

1 Op. C»V. p. 012. 

2 They follow the figures of the lQdi->n Trade JouroaL 
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Tlie follow-ini’ tabic gives the export nnil consumption of raw* cotton ard 
law- jute, and also, for purposes of compariHon. the estimatid total jield In 
tbc ease of cotton tht exports arc “net”, ic after deducting the imports In 
the ease of jute the exports arc not “ntt” , although as a matti r of fart they 
should base deducted the imports from Nepal Itm these imports ere small 
in amount, and will not nuitcriallj disturb our figures * 


Table showing the Net Exports and Consumption of Raw Cotton 
and Raw Jute, along with their estimated Yields : — 



• These figures are obtsioed fiom the Itvport of th» 8i>cnliir AliltOwneri’ Aiio. 
eSation for 1921 nml other* from the ceveral >**nc« of the Area enii Yield of the 

rrincipal Crop* ia India 

NOTES — 1 1) Ilf cettoD, the rxpurt* as well the mUI eootiusption are for the year 
efl'ling Aorast; of Jnte, for the year esdteg Jooe The ‘ 'eetitoated yield” of jote Is 
tot the calendar rear that for 1?00 beiei' citeo la I ■ i , < i t h <i f >r i j ‘1 liomr , n in 
1921 22, and *0 c-n 


(2) The 1rl and Stb eolamos inelnde eiporti, mill toatamptioo, and extra 
factory consumption; but in the e*iie of eottrn alone are the importa dedartrd. 

(3) The null cOB«unij-UOO of eotloa i* etlimatcd fp m I'Ui ir i,n Ih. Iti- of 
returns furnished by the Bombsy Mill Owner*’ riH|i,n.|» «f to loK 1 7 jh, , ir,ati-« 
were bared <n the retum* of yam proiloenl by mill* 

(4) A* reirarJa the extm factory eonanmptioa of eottoa, no reliable infoematioa 

I* ntaihWe In 1911 it wn* settled in cmiunltatioa with tb« Bombay Cottoa Trade" 
A««oeifition to adopt the eon.entiooal eMimale of 450,000 bales, which is ineladed in the 
figure for each year upto l'i|3 14 The eoBaumptii-n ws* estimated for I 'll I- at one 
I'ulliin bate*, and thereafter at 750.000 bale* . 

(5) A* regard* fho mill sad *“rtra ftftorr eoasamptipa of jute, they are taaen 
from the trade estimate*, the litter item being 500,000 bales for each year 


1 IVe. f.H.taote to table? of tb. FstimaUa «< At** and HiW 1921*2. T 1' 
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From the nbovo table avc see that the gencrnl average yield of cotton is 
about 4^ tnillion bales of 400 lbs. each, and that of jxite about 8Vj million bales. 
In view of the limitations we have indicated above, it is difficult to 
point oiTt to any single year ns having given the best or the worst yield; but 
1919.20 may bo taken to bo a good year for cotton, and 1914-5 for jute. 

What figures of the yield of cotton and jnte shall we adopt for the pur- 
poses of our estimate of wealth in the year 1921-21 The year's figures of 
exports niul homo consumption are higher than the estimated yields, which 
show a large amount of “carry over” from the preceding year. We have 
said above that the former sets of fig\»res are very good for taking averages for 
a series of years; they arc of no use for a single individual year. Conse- 
quently we are constrained, ns regards 1921-2. to take the estimated yields, 
and not the net exports and consumption. Now it so happens, nnfortunately, 
that, ounng to accumulated stocks, to the falling off of demand from Russia, 
Central Rurope, Rumania and South America, to the low prices obtained from 
jute in the previous year, and to the high price of rice. CTtUivators sowed a 
very much smallei- area with jute in 1921 than ordinarily, gi\ing the balance 
to rice; with the result that the yield is by far the worst on record aver 
since statistics have been compiled! There were only 4.0 million bales pro- 
duced in 1921, while the figure for the next year is almost as bad (4.2 m.), 
although the normal yield is well over double that amount Even the mills 
worked only 4 days a week. ^ 

Such as they are, however, we most adopt these figures, subject only 
to the foregoing explanation. Although in other respects we have had oc- 
casion to call 1921-2 a “fairly normal year”, in the matter of jute it cer- 
tainly was a most abnormal one. 

The area under jute in 1921 was only 1.5 million acres, but the normal 
acreage is between 2.5 to 3 millions. As is well known, nearly the whole 
of this is in Bengal, while Bihar aud Orissa, Assam, and Cooch Bihar finish 
the talc. Cotton, however, is more widely distributed in India. Bombay of 
course takes the iMd, wth the Central Provinces a close second;- but Hyde- 
rabad, lladras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and the Central India States 
have fairly good acreages under cotton. There has been an appreciable in- 
crease of area under cultivation from about 17 million acres in the early 
years of the century to about 22 nulliou acres at present.® This inevease is 
reflected in the increase of yield. But more important than the increase of 

1 I'lVA’ Review of the Trade oi lodin in 1921-22. (Beport) p. IS. 

As long as jute remain*, what it undoubtedly ia at present, the cheapest material 
for packing, there is no doubt that out jnto production and jute trade Ttill reap much 
benefit by the revival m trade, and will soon Teturn to their normal dimensions with the 
advent of nonnality in the general trade conditions. 

2 As n matter of fact in 1921-2, the Central Provinces were actually 3000 acres 
ahead. Bat if we add Baroda and Sind to Bombay, the latter’s lead is still maintained. 

3 The total area in 1021 2 was 184 million acres. 
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yield H the very larpe improToment in the quality which has been broueht 
about by the introduction of the longer staple varieties, thanks to the cease- 
less efforts of the Acricultnral Department * The Indian Cotton Commiltcc 
of 1D19, however *, recommended a still greater expansion of the work of this 
Department 


Approximately half the cotton prodneed is consumed by Indian mills, 
and this consumption includes nearly 60 per cent of the Ions staple cotton. 
There is al->o a large exportable surplus, mainly of short staple cotton. 

About 2 7 million bales of rau jute are exported annually and there is a 
consumption of 5 million bales m India A large part of the manufactures 
of jute is also exported Figures supplied to us by the Indian Jute Jlills 
Association show an «xport of 29 miUion bales and a mill consumption of 
4 6 million bales in 1922-2 To this must be added 5 million extra-factory 
consumption ThL-* gives us 6 million baU“t exports and home consumption for 
the latest year 1922-3. 

Other Fibres: Hemp and Flax 

Of flax there is little or no production in India, the plant is grown 
simply for the sake of the linseed But owing to the exit of Russia, which 
supplied 80 per cent of the world’s flax. India has every chance of profitably 
eultivating this fibre At present no figur^^N of the crop arc available, 
though it Li said a small amount is grown near Cavmpore 

Sann-hemp is alvo not extensively grown m India The two chief locali- 
ties where it thrives at present are the North-West Ilimalajai. and Sind, 
it is also grown in some part.i of Madras and Hyderabad Mr L’ W K Cot- 
ton estimates ’ the area under cultivation to bt 785 000 acres in 19IB-7 and the 
yield 4 6 million cwts But the export figures of raw hemp are only 509 
thousand cwts in pre-war years 561 thou'«and cwts in war years, and 250,000 
cwts in 1921-2 * It would appear from the above that we must regan* the 
total production to be about 8 times the average export figures But it is un- 
wise to gvinraliM’ from a single year’s figure, and, therefore, to be on thi safe 
side, wc ought to take six as our multiplier 

A rough cstjmati of production of santi hemp is as follows. — 


Pre-war average 
War average. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22: 


3 0 oulboa cwts. 
34 


15 


1 IWeRtT ofAlr.Opcr ladM. 1921-22. re lb to 22 

2 S- •• Report p liil 

2 Ilaadbook of CommcrcMl ialomalioa lor ladia, f 2'2 
<1 Rcriaw of tb* Trade of ladta. l'>21 22 p t- 
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11. Dyeing aud Tanmn^ matemls.— The marginal table gives the 
rieUl of indigo dye, Avith allowanees for Native States, and ior other tracts in 

Yield of Indigo dye J*""* I”'*" 

e&timate<l after dedneting for seed 
to the extent of 105 ^ of the area 
sown in the U- P.. the Punjab, Bom- 
bay and Madras . no deduetjon is made 
in Bihar as the seeds for that pro- 
vince come from outside The indigo 
i»da->fry has greatly suffered owing 
to the introduction of synthetic dyes. 
The area under cultivation was 1 
million acres in 1900-01. It sank 
.to 350,000 in 1921-22, and has seen 
even A^o^sc years. The decrease in 
the > ield of dye is seen from the table. 

As regards other materials no reli- 
able data are available except that of 
acreage under cultivation, which is 
at present nearly It - times that under 
indigo. "We believe a rough idea of 
the total yield or produeriou may be 
obtained if we take it to be three 
times the exports. On that basis are 
calculated the following rough figures 
for the last three years *. Jlyrabolans. 
which will be uiclnded under Forests, 
arc omifteil here. So al«o, barks for 
tanning and lac dye ( which is here included under “ others *’ ) ought 
properly to be considered under Forests. 

Estimated yield of some Df®in§ and Tanning Materials: — 



1919-20* 

1920.21* 

1921-22* 

Catch and Gambler. . 

166 

(Thousand Cwts.) 
120 

190 

Safflower 

14 

10 

4 

Turmeric 

201 

1GB 

144 

Others (including 

Lac dye.) 

56 

42 

34 


1 Fisnires of eii’ort*, pten at pp. Ml-si of the S«*-Boroe Trade of Brithh lodU for 
IP"—, sire multi plied b\ three. The fisnire tltree (•,Ciio««n merely on the analcfgy of Indigo, the 
yield of which as estimated aboteb about three times the (jnantiiy eii>ortcd. Neither 
Mr. Cotton nor Sir Geoiye Watt helps ua here; tmt as they al<o do cot say anything to the 
conti-iry, onr as-'amption, based ou the swvaJogy <•! Indiso. may b“ allowed to v*s». 


Year 

OSeial 

Figure 

Pius 

Error 

FlKsl 

Figures. 


(Tho'U'aini Cwt 


IPC'CMU j 

Its 

S 

156 

IPOl P2 ' 

312 

s 

i-»o 

ipoy-ps 




1003 O-I 

102 

' s 

111* 

low-or. 


& 

c< 

J 003-00 , 

4« 



lOO'J 07 1 


7 


1007-OS 




IPO'.-o'i 




lOCO 10 1 

30 

0 


lOlO-M 

4G 


52 

1011 12 

47 



1012 13 




1913.14 

28 



.Vvense 

1000-14 



7l 

1014-15 1 

S3 

5 

SO 

lP15-](t 


5 


191M7 

95 

6 


10i;-l<5 

127 



191:i»-]0 

•IS 

4 


lOlMO 

43 



lOdOOl 

43 




00 

$ 

c? 

Atmee ' 
1914 22 1 

62 


65 

General l 
.^terage ] 

63 

' 

70 
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12. Drugs and Narcotics. — Opium. — The total prodnction of opium ing 
Yield of Opium India in ouch jcar from 1900-01 it 

not obtainable In the Statistics of 
British India, Vol. IT (Financial), 

It given tisc fiuantitj of Bengal opium 
produced ( in Patna and Benares). 
To thite we must add for the JIalwa 
opium. As this is wholly produced in 
the Native States we can get some 
idea of the yield if we multiply 
the area under cultiration by the 
unit yield What unit shall 
we adopt T Sir George Watt * himself 
H in favour of 12 to 14 lbs per acre; 
though 18 lbs , he says, is more 
likely to be tlic yield in good scasont; 
but he also quotes 3[r Johnson of 
Patna, who favours a very high figure 
(4H lbs.) This figure, however, 
appears loo high Mr Uushbrook 
Williams * gives 12 lbs per acre, and, 
indeed, a comparison of the opium 
proiluction of British India, given in 
the Financial Statistics, with the acre* 
age under opium, gisoii inthcAgri* 
cultural Statistics, confirms this figure 
of 12 lbs. In the adjoining table, the 
figures of Malwa opium arc obtained 
by multiplying the acreage under eultis'ation in the Native States* by 12. 
Those for Bengal opium arc obtained (bj cons’crtiag mauIld^ intu lbs ), from 
the (Financial) Statistics of British India.* Smaller areas in the Punjab 
arc omitted as being negligible 

1 I«<uf of 1919 SO, p 

C Commcrciil Produel* of lDdia> pp 3 
.1 Ths lodUo Opium Trade, p 11 

I01t|»cric«: Part I\' H of tho Sl*ti»llo» of Briliih lodU ( Finiafo *n 1 
Ilfrenu'). [fr>r laiT-OS p t-’l Vml new sene. Vol U of ihr .unc pnblieition 
[for 1019 20, p. 150 1 

5 l«u<*< of the Afrieu'luril Sla(i«l!c« of India, Vol 11 
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Tea. — ^The marginal table pves the yield of tea as obtained from the issncs 
of the Estimates of Area and Yield, and from Table No. 2 of the Ecport 


on the production of Tea in India 


Yield of Tea 


Toar. 

Total 

Qnantity. 


( Million lb< 


'97 

1001 , 

191 

190’ 

iv^ 

190.". 1 

■’00 

1904 


1905 ' 

•’“1 

19''0 

•241 

1907 

244 

190S 

247 

ln09 

23' 

1910 

2fi5 

1911 

2fs 

1912 

••97 

191S 

307 

^tenze 


1900-13 > 

240 

1014 

*4.". 

IQIS 


191C 

.<t7ft 

ISIT 

371 

lOlS 

3«ft 

1919 1 


lO’o ' 

345 

1921 

274 



1914 21 

350 

GeDtrnil i 


Average ! 


1900-2]. j 

2S0 


the quality. The prospects, therefore. 


1 1920. The official figures arc 
generally correct. But there is some 
diiSciiJty about Burma. Xormall.v 
that province has abunt 2.000 acres 
under tea. In 191S-19. 1919-20 and 
again in 1921-22. we have over 50,000 
acres si' en for Burma in the 
Agricultural Statistics, Vol. I. 
The Estimates and the Report on 
the production ol Tea continue to 
give only about 2.000 acres. We 
have followed the latter publications 
and ha%p made no proportionate 
increase in yield on account of that 
absurdly high acreage under tea in 
Burma in tho^'C years. We are 
however, unable to explain how 
that discrepanc' in the Agricultural 
Statistics may hate arisen. 

The low yield in 1921 is due to 
luarkels being glutted with stocks of 
tea, which induced restricted cultiva- 
tion. The prices had fallen to such 
an extent that in some eases cultiva- 
tors were unable even to reeonp 
their cost. By general agreement 
a short crop and fine plucking were 
resorted to, which greatly improved 
ire now much belter. 


Tea is cultivated mostly in Assam and Bengal. Assam has much more 
than half the total area under enlthation, which is about 050,000 acres. As 
for the Native States, only Travancore enltirates Tea ; but the area given in 
the Estimates and the Eeport on Tea is less by about 15 to 20,000 acres 
than that given for the same State in the Agricultural Statistics, YoL IL ^e 
have, however, good reasons for neglecting the latter publication so far as the 
area of tea is concerned, and to stick to the Estimates and the Ecport, 
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The ftvernjre yield of tea in the last 8 years is 350 million lbs. per annum. 
Very considerable quantities are, however, exported by land and by sea. prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom. The following table which we have compiled 
from tables No 4, 9 and 10 of the Report on the Production of Tea in 1920, may 
be of interest — 


Port< I port* 1 cxporl* pri » 


191C-17 .170". 

1917— IS ••712 
lOJS — 19 .1^0 4 
19J9— 2i> i::') 

.43 1 

lOia— 21 369 


2s7 5 
330 


Coffee:— The Estimates do not give the yield in years before 1919-20. 
The Statistical Abstract gives some figures upto 1909-10 * For the middle 
years there is a gap But even such figures as we have arc \ cry much def«ctive. 
and do not give complete figures even for such provinces and slates as are 
included in, viz., JUdras, Coorg, Slysore, Travancorc, and Cochin The 


1 Vron China, Jits, the ‘•hm ete 

3 r3 per C'Bt. te the I'nifc.l K>bs«!op». 

3 Tor any yeir, tfcn eighth of l*'t rolomo i« obtuocj by i.Ming the »froo 
to 1 siilb «e 1 <1( lartin; the fonrth, fifth, aa 1 ec^cDth. colomii*. 
lYi/c, for iosUaee, th« 45th Utae, p. i:7, Uhl« 119. 


\ thirj, 
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reason is that plantations of less tl>aT< 10 acres are not taten into acconnt- 
"WTiereas the Agiicnltnral Statistics Tols. I and II give a total area of 200,000 
acres in 1920-1, the Estimates reeton the yield for only 125,000. Hence tfc 
hare entirely rejected the set of official figures, and calculated the yield 


Yield of Coffee. 


Tear. 

EsnisatM 

OScial 

TicW. 



titilhoa lb<.) 1 

lDOO-01 

43-ft 

21 

1901-03 

39 7 

15 

lOO-^-OS 

39-fi 

30 

1{»03-04 



1904-03 

37-^ 

•»<» 

1905-05 1 

37 S 

31 

1O0W7 

36 7 

1. 

1907'0« 

37 s 


1905-O9 

Sd-U 


1909-10 

36'0 

34 

ISIMI 

36-0 


19U-12 

ss-s 


1912-13 

3«;-7 


1913 14 

ss-a 


AT*r«s<^ 

1900-14 

38 1 


1914-15 

3“ 2 


1915-10 

37* 


29IS-ir 

S6'0 


191M« 



19lv 1» 

?'.3 


1919 20 

36; 

21 

1920-21 



1921-22 


20 

Average 
1914 22 

37.4 


GensTil 
averace 
1900 23 

37,9 



from the acreage figures at 180 lbs: 
per acre, this ‘ ISO ” being obtained 
by averaging the unit yields for 
the last three years as given in the 
Estimates 1921-22, p. 11. The Im* 
pertal Garettcer ' gives the aver- 
age yield of coffee to be ‘‘ from 300 
to 400 lb«. of clean coffee per acre. ” 
Bot this figure is too high ; The area 
and yield figurck of the Statistical 
Abstract referred to above confirms 
ratber the 180 Ihs. per acre than the 
300-400 of the Imperial Gaietteer. Sir 
George "Watt* does not give any 
definite figure, but be says that in the 
larger and bettcr-worhed plantations 
the yield is from 2 to 3 cwt, in the 
European ones, and fromV^ to 1 esrt 
in the native ones; the best ones may 
even give 7 to 10 cwts. Mr. C. TT. E- 
Cotton give=» * 400 lbs,, but he probab- 
ly quotes only from the Garetteer. 

The following table e^mclusively 
proves how utterly defective the 


official figures of the yield of coffee are:— 


Trar. 1 

Prodsetion 

. 1 Imporlv * 

1 Exports « 

IJe-exportv • 

Ocr c«tuaate« 
of yield. 

IQIO 20 j 

21 

Jf) 

(Million lb«.) 

70 

2-4 


1920 21 1 

i 22 

1 3S 

26 

S-2 

3C-9 

192J 22 ! 

1 

1 

26 

1-S 

37-2 

Average - 

=3 

m. Ibv. 

30 a 

1. Ib^ 



J Tbe Indito Empire, Vot IH lEctMJoaije), p P& 

» Cotatoercial Products of India. p.3~l. 

3 Handbook of Commercial InformatioD tor Indie, p. 340, 

4 Sea-Borne Trade of British India lor 1921-23, pp. 134, 514 and 751. 
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Look at the official fijrurM of production for the last three years. 
It is fair to a';sumc that the carry over from 1918-9 may be off-set by the 
balance left for 1922-3 "U c should then have, on these official figures, the 
absurd result, that not only did we not consame anj" coffee at all, Ijut on the 
contrary wc sent out on an average 5 million lbs more each year than we 
imported and produced* On the other hand, onr estimates of production, 
added to imports, will give an average of 41 million lbs. On deducting the 
30 m. lbs sent out of the count»y, we shall get 11 million lbs os the coffe* 
consumption in India (as agaimst the 41 million lbs of tea) in each year 
on on average. 

Tobacco — The yield of cured tohacco leaf is not given in the Estimates. 
It is also difficult to obtain the average yield per acre Jlr C W E Cotton 
says *, that the outturn varies according to the attention given to the crop, 
from 200 to as much as 3000 lbs of cured leaf per acre Mollison says*, that 
the yield of some varieties is from 1000 to 1400 lbs , or from a good field, 
even 2400 lbs or more, while the yield of some other varieties is 3000 lbs or 
more ’ Wc do not know which figure to lake . but ns the quality of Indian 
tohacco is generally not very good, greater yields cannot be expected Even 
at the Agricultural Department's special tobacco farm at llurirhat in liengal, 
trials with the improved varieties of the Sumatra leaf, using only carefully 
selected seeds, gave an outturn of only 10J7 lbs per acre * The other vario- 
tlcs yielded even less. On the xvhole wc think it better to adopt 800 lbs as 
the unit yield As there is much of guess in this, it is no use giving tho 
yearly yields The total area under cultivation is fairly constant for the 
last 22 years about 1 million acres in Itrilish India (chiefly in DengaJ, Madras 
Ilombaj and Ilihar and Orissa), and about 200.000 acres in the Native States 
(chiefly in lljdcrabad; At 800 llis per acre we get 9C0 million lbs, a-s the 
average total yield, for each of (he four periods of our inquiry Out of this we 
export about 23 million ll>s \s the habit of cigar and tobacco smokmg has in- 
vaded the social life of nearly all the peoples of India of eicry grade, and 
to a very considerable extent, our export* arc but a 4l)th part of tbc pro- 
duction, ns estimated by us We also import about C million lbs every year. 

Other drugs and medicines: — The miscellaneous ituns included under this 
head i's/mot be ascertoini'd, nor i> it »t>rth while to attempt to dcnic some 
idea from the Issues of the Sea-Borne Trade and other publitalions, Lciause 
they are so negligible. 

13 Fodder Crops. — “In the greater part of India, crops grown purcl> for 
fodder are the exception and not the rule, the cultiiator depemling mainly 

1 llaodhook o( CocnmcrcUl latoriDBlSon tor InJu p 

> Tail-Book of ladiao Atriculluro Vol III p 

» Mr. fstil Rives between OOO on'l IIOO lbs Crops of lha Botnbay I rrsidsoeT 
(Bombay Dept, of .Scnciiltiiri, Uotictin No. 100 ot 19il) p 37 . 

Baporl oo the Pro<rrss of ACricultara lo India for 1918.9, p s', 
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on the straw of his grain crops for his cattle, supplemented by a certain 
amount of stubble grazing.”' Tet there is a large area devoted purely to 
fodder crops, as vdU be seen below. The yield from this area is difficult 
to estimate, because different grasses and millets have quite different unit 
yields. The following figures are, however, gathered from the Review of 
Agricultural Operations in India 1920-1 (pp. 27-8) : — 

Yield of certain Fodder Crops in tons per acre ; — 


GcJne^ grass 57 6 Ton» — of givrn fodder on eTpenmcnlal gronnd bnt 

generally 10 to 12 Mollison 1 gives 20 
Ehodcs .. .. “^1 to 35,000 lb* « e., betvreen 9 and 16 tons. 

We take 12 

Saccolinc 11 0 .. 

Cumbn millet .. .. .. -15 .» 

Lucerne 1 0 Ton*. — ilo)J««on * gl^e8 the best resnlts on the 

Poona farm for two years ( ISM and 
Sudangrass 40 1S95> as 37 ton« •(and 14 tons respecti'ely. 


Lucerne is one of the most paying crops to grow, if it remains healthy. 


Taking the unit yields of the above at 12, 10, 10, 4, 8 and 4 tons per 
acre we get the average figure of unit yield as 8 tons per acre We therefore 
obtain the follotving estimate of total yields* — 


Axemge for the 


.\fca eultnatcd 


Yield per 

Total yield 

Briti«h 

ladin 

1 Xante 
States ^ 

Total * 

acre. 

1 


(Million acres) 


Toni 

Million Toss. 

Pre-War period .. ' 

4-5 

' 1 

6-0 

S 

4S 

War and Po«t-w:ir 
period. , . > 

77 

1 

I IS 

9-5 

S 1 

76 

Whole period lOQO 22 j 

5-9 

1-6 1 

7-5 

8 

60 

Year 1S21-22. 

8-5 

1 =» 1 

10-5 

* 

S4 


The rapid extension of arable cultivation and the more strict conserving 
of jungles is tending to restrict graring areas, and hence the importance of 
cultivating.green fodder crops. On the other hand, improvement in the yield 
of grain crops increases pari passu the amount of straw (as well as the grain) 
available for cattle. 

1 ReTiew of ibe Agribuliural Operalioo* in lodla 1919-20, p, 3o. 

Text-Book of lodiio Agriculture YoL III, pp. 210-2. 

3 Sir George Wntt l.Coii]mereial Prodoett of India p. 779) quotes only the latter 
figure from MoUisox. 
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34. Froits and Vegetahles ^ — In India a< large mavM of the people are 
not meat consamers. there is no donbt that very large quantities of vegctahles 
and fnjits mu-st be eorsnmed. Bnt exactly how much is produced wc arc 
not in a position to say. The figures of inland trade cannot help us at 
all, beeansc much of the production is either for home consumption or for the 
immediately proximate or local markets and cannot enter into inland trade 
statistics Of fruits, it is true, that certain varieties arc peculiar to certain 
localities only, and their internal movements may furnish some Indices of 
total production, hut, unfortnaatcly, no a»*paratc figures arc given for fruits 
in the i«sues of the Inland Trade The following figures of unit yield in the 
case of certain high-class garden crops are taken from the 3rd volume of 
JfollLson’s Text Book of Indian Agriculture. 


potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Onions 
Sarans 
Ginger 

Turmeric and Yams 


12.000 to Ij.OOO lbs per acre. 

n.ooo „ 

•15 000 , , 

d3,000 

12.000 „ 

15.000 and 7.."00 ,, „ 


This gives tLS an average of I$000 lbs per acre or 8 tons, but sve cannot 
use this figure to multiply the acreage by, because it is absurd to treat the 
average yield of these root crops as if « were the average yield from all 
vegetables! 


The average area under cultivation for our four periods is — 



Pcno<li 

imiKh indii 

1 Xativo ‘“titc' 

Total 




(Stillion aero* ) 


Pri* war p^’no-l . . 

4 7 

« 

S3 

IVir 

an.! pfxt war p.’fto.l 

5'> 

•• 

C'l 

lUol 

i. iO'J'l JJ . 

S<> 

•• 

SC 


isrj . 

5 > 

$ 

6-1 

15 

Condiments and 

Spices.— In 

former limi-s Indu 

Has well-knoivn 


for her spices which formeel a most important item of her exports. Bui 
ih.it frade has navr deWintd IloMrcrer, large qaantiliei of bhek pepper, 
chillirs, ginger, cardamoms, b<’telnuts, cinnamon, cloves, etc., are daily con- 
sumed in India The Agricallural St&tistic» show an arc.s of about I 8 million 
acres under cultivation of spices and condiments As we are Unable to obtain 
Unit yields of most of these things, we can give no estimate of total produc- 
tion. So we leave the matter here. 

This Cnishts the quantitative data of our agricultural produce. In 
ihe next chapter we pass on to their valuation. 





CHAPTER IV 


Agricultural Wealth — Valuation 

1. Methods of Valuation: (Rupees and Food-units). — As regards ralaa- 
lion of the quantities estimated in the preceding chapter, two remarks may 
he made. 

The first is in connection Avith the methods of valuations Two methods are 
possible One is the qualitative valnatlon. i e . the valuation in rupees : the other 
is the quantitative valuation, that is valuation in terms of vitamines or food 
units. In the latter case we shall have to determine the average food require- 
ments of a normally constituted human being — the amount, that is to say, 
of proteins, fats, carbohydrates and salts, that are daily required to repair 
the wastage of tissues. In this coonection we shall have to proceed on some 
such basis as that adopted by Mr B. Seebohm Howntree in his book, The 
Human Needs of Labour. Having ascertained our food unit as being equal 
to X calories including T proteids, we shall then have to fmd out the amount of 
calories and proteids contained in unit quantities of the different foodstuffs; 
ns for instance, from the table given in Kellock’s The Human Temple. From 
these tw o things we may arrive at a valuation of the total crop production 
of the country in terms of our food-units. This method is intricate, as yet 
indefinite; and its results will be unintelligible to most lay readers. At any 
rate, this method can only be used in valuation of food crops 

2. Fluctuating price levels. — The method of valmng in rupees seems to 
be the only feasible one for all purposes. This, however, has difficulties 
of its o^vu. That money itself has a value, and a fluctuating one, too, is a 
commonplace of economic text-books, and need not detain us here. AVe 
merely wanted to give a caution that, in comparing the total value of pro- 
duction of oiie year with that of another, especially when these years are 
apart from each other, we must not fail to take note of the fact that the 
purchasing power of money itself may have changed. Failure to note this 
very often gives rise to false notions about “increasing prosperity” or other- 
wise. The purchasing power of the rupee increased, for instance, fi-om SO 


1. Seo BooV II, howexcr. 



Graph showing fluctuations in price-levels from 1900 to 1921- 
as indicated by the Weighted Index-Numbers of the 
Department of Statistics, India- 

\^Weightcd Jndex~Sumben {tOO articles) cguaied to 100 for 1S73\ 



A.— Average price-level for the Pre-War period, (151). 

6. — General average price-level for the whole period, 1900-21, (180). 
C.— 'Average price-level for the War and Pcst-War period, 1914-21, (230 


Ill 

in 1603 to 85 in 1699. according to the Atkinson index- numbers, {taking the 
Weighted Index Numbers; axerage of the jears ISGS to 167C 

' ■ — I as 100) ‘ The wci.chird ujiIm 

Ye-r numberof prices (of 100 articles) 

equateii to 100 for 1873 IQ India, t scc graph } (nking 

“ — " I 873 to be lOO. i I . e., as base) was 

atH3jnl90o, bcif increased to 

JSOl It'l 

1902 12 s IS2 in 1913 and to 21.') m 1916. 

The addenda we obtained from 
t50J jjj the Labour O^lice show that in 

J007 1(>7 |9l9 the index number itnod at 

the xery high flKure of 301. but 
1010 150 there was a light decline f'>273 

ji(l 2 174 the next rear, and that, in 1921 

xehirh is the last icar nf our 
AscraRp lJoo,i3 isi inquirx'. It broke ail records bv 

1915 1 S 2 rising to 323 which is the highest 

ISIS •' 8 “''' “P>'> 

loix 215 This means that the prices tn 

{ 020 s 2 ?T were 120% higher than in 

1900 Takingthcoxorapcloxcl for 
Avenge :ou 21 331 the pre-war ])crjDd and that of 

(l.n.nl A..™,, ISOOJI uo ill- war atij post-n or pcrioJ, »c 

(uwl pnecK m the latter to be 
' 53% higher than in the former. 

It will be nseftil to show the inter-relations of the four periods -re are 
studying- — 

Pre-War 

War and Pust-War 
Whole (1900-21 ) 

1921 


_ . . IVTtiDtice ti*i l + iabmc pr 

XVrecnnge n-c nhovr ^ 

tbp a'erage prr wnr /, ,h- irbol- 

l.r.«ol..>»t I r<-r)v'l- -tJ 


-21 0 % 



114 % + 19 % 


1 f><‘ Profo.*or Kamnicrpr'* Stoa«co Cii»»«o«i» Rsformi !• 5s 

2 riiiun- oblsincl Ironj ibe to)!** rs*ti»b«»» «.» Tfitst. ^^6l •« I’* • 

^ ''V’Th/eUrpVfartlici'PT.Mr.ipP'V' oWiJbcI /«>»»» Ibc I-alioor /’iv/^BcnT 

19:: U not WQticJ ent; bnt tbit for irtielcs eip'fC'l inJ ItopotteJ m< 1 *bf ctaeni 

)o J, X oucibti- Of 29arlipJ,« (anxe.cblcll baip t»<a irorbp-Joal 
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These index numbers and the table will be useful in comparing the figures 
of the total produce and the produce per head, for the different periods, 
and thus in finding oi^t a real rise in wealth But these comparisons can at 
best give very rough results; because the weighted index number we have 
adopted here has in it no place for the imported goods which are now largely 
consumed in India, and it deals exclusively with the staple articles of produc- 
tion in India; while the value of the rupee depends on both these items. 
For this and other reasons \ the index numbers we have adopted show no 
correspondence with the ntiweighted indc^ numbers for 39 articles (2S ex- 
ported and 11 imported)," especially in the years after the outbreak of the 
War. This caution is all the more needful for the latest years 1919-21, for 
which we notice that while the weighted iudes-numbers rise, the unweighted 
ones fall, and vice versa: — 


1919 1920 1921 1922 

Unweighted index numbers 

for 39 articles .. 276 \236 (232) 

"NYcighted index numbers 

for 100 articles . 301 ''-v 273 323 (Xot yet 

worked ont.) 

3. Price Statistics available.— The second remark we wanted to offer was 
in, connection wnth price statistics Our information is chiefly derived from 
the issues of the Prices and Wages in India, published by the Department of 
Statistics. We shall he concerned with the wholesale price ratios, especially 
as regards the raw-produce which forms the hulk of India’s wealth. “YThole- 
sale prices being more sensitive than retail prices,” writes ilr, Datta* “reflect 
better industrial and trade conditions, while, from the stand-point of the 

i The Tveights givea to rice (30) aad wheat (5) have no correspondence Trith their 
relative piodnction (which is only as 3% to 1) or the relative value of their produeo 
(about -1 to 1). 

J Unweighted index numbers of 39 articles, equated to 100 for 1S73; 


Avenge for the 

1 

1 Index 
' Xomber. 

1 

Increase over j 

Pre-War average, j 

1 Increase or Decrease 

1 from whole period average. 

Pre-\\ “ir period 

^ 121-5 

1 

j 

— 21-4 percent. 

War and Po^t-War period • . 

i 212 

1 745 per cent. 

-r-S7-2 per cent. 

Whole period. 

Year 1921 

1 134-5 1 

I 23r. 

i 27 per cent. 

1 

j 94 per cent. 

1 .... 

* -f32-S per cent. 


3 Inquiry into the Rite of Prieci to India. Vol. 1, p. J 3 . 
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co'if of livinp, retail prices form the most effective hash for estimafincr llio 
chances in the pnrehasinc power of money ” And as the primary object 
of any estimate of national wealth is the industrial position rather than 
the chances in the pnrehasinc power of money, sie shall adopt the wholesale 
price ratios. 

The figures, howes*cr, as piven in the Prices and Wages are always su!>- 
ject to the caseat that they srill be only approvimafcly correct and that 
punctilious exactitude* cannot be vonched for For those fijrun-s at best arc 
based on the position on "the last day of a fortnicht or fht tuarfst market 
day." 1 There is the underlying supposition therefore, that fh. priets on 
these days reflect fairly well the prices for the whole fortnight and their 
overages, the averace prices for the svholc year 

Thfre is also the supposition that e«rtain plae<s for which prices arc 
rccorde<l arc typical of their whole district or province, and that their averaecs 
pive fnirly well the ascrace annual priee-rafios for the whoie of fndia This is 
no douht a bold supposition, because we are by this nile of thymb rjuife 
unmindful of the total sales In a district, ie, of the quantities of produce 
Rold at the different prices but the supposition is oni which is warranted 
by necessity, and entirely tndispc nsaiile for our (and similar) purposes. 

4. Prlce-ratlos adopted for oar calculation.— -Coming now to details: an 
average annual All-Iddla price-ralio for an> crop is unobtainable from any 
official publientioii * \Vc have then for* (o work it out onrsi Ives from table 
Xo 1 of the Prices and Wages, which giv^s a summaiy of wholesale prices (per 
maund of various articks) In the differ»nt pro\inces and the chief ports. 
An average of all quotations given therein is the usual method adopted, Bat 
the unfortunate thing is that such a convenient table extends only as far back 
ns 1913, that is to say, in tin 3oth and larher issu<-s we liave no tabic corres- 
ponding to table Xo 1 of the later Ksuts For thi preceding ytars, there 
would he no recourse but to fall l»ack on table Xo 2 which gives the average 
annual vvhoksale prices at innumtmblt places* The nilt of uniformity will 
be offended if we make use ol two diflcrtul mtlhod-s in the same stnis of 
price figures Iltnee we have ha»l to use thv table Xo 2 i.'Ccliisivtlj But 
ns this would entail infinite labour in averaging ami tlun riaviraging so 
many an item, we have thought it disirabk to sekt I a b w tj'pnnl pkan s unly 
and to work out tluir avtraBCs These places are so sikttid (for anj <Top) 
as to represent all tin parts of India, giving due importauec ispceiallj to 
those pro\mccs where that trop is chiefly grown (It is found that thi ri'ulis 
for years after 1913 by tins nutliod are not diffennt from those kIii<-!i wi» 
bo obtaiiKd by uveragUig the itiins in summary table No 1;. 

I Sko iDtroUuclorf Note to Pric*» cod Wa(««. any u»uc. 

J In AppcaJii A to Pri<«» and »it hsst, >n n »fiurii nt of ib- n'vrvo*- 

nnnsal j rices of rice, wheat, cotton, anil jate; but lh<«<‘ irici* nt, only < a cutta^ 
Knfachi an 1 llunibny rc-i'Ccti'cly ; and for pafiicalar »»uetie« of the«i aMx «• »»> . 
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PRICE-VALUATIONS 


Price 

> Rice 

Tear. 

Bupees 
per mauad. 

1900 

3*5 

1901 

3-6 

1902 

2‘9 

1003 

3-2 

1904 

3*1 

1003 

3-6 

1906 

4-3 

1907 

4-8 

1908 

5-2 

1909 

4'3 

1910 

4-1 

1911 

4-2 

1912 

4-7 

1913 

5-0 

Average 


1900-191.8 

4*0 

19U 

5-2 

1915 

5-2 

1916 

60 

1917 

4-6 

191S 

5-0 

1019 

7-3 

1920 

7*7 

1921 

7.3 

' Average 


19 14-192 1 

S-9 

General average 


1000-1921 

4-7 


marginal figures for the average 
of rice 
for each 

vear, are Tvorked out on the roethod 
above given, taking the quotations for 
the following places: Mandalay 
Rangoon, Goalpara (At>sam), Dacca 
Calcutta, Muraffarpnr (Bihar), 
Benares, Ahmedabad, Jubbulpore, 
Madras and Jlysore. The places are 
so chosen as to give due importance 
to the chief rice growing tracts. 
Unfortunately, no quotations are given 
for Bombay City ; and though these 
may he obtained for the latest year 
from the Labour Qazette and so on 
it is best not to sacrifice uniformity. 

The average for 1900*13, the pre* 
war period, is Rs. 4 per maund j of the 
war and post-war period Rs. 5'9 ; of 
the whole period Rs. 47 and fw 
Rs. Ta. 


5. POOD CROPS, Rice and Wheat— The 

annual wholesale 


prices 

for the whole of India, 


[Note: One Ton is roughly equsl to 27.niaaD«Is.) 


The valuation* of rice produce will thus be as follows: 


Average for the 

Yield, (Ton«.) j 

Price per ton. ' 

Value. 


Millions ' 

Bs. 

Crores of R«. 

Pre-war period , , . 

52.5 1 

J03.S 

S53 0 

IVat & Post-war period ..I 

53 3 j 

ICddi ; 

541.1 

Whole period 1900 19212 

32.8 

1 127.8 

1 419.2 

Year 1921-2. 

33.1 

j 19S.5 

1 090.7 


1 The price ratjes are tor es^eaiar yMM, n-hile the yield figures are for finaecial 
years. The former are however applied to cTalnate the latter in this way: prices for 
1960 applied to yield for 1900-1; of 1913 to 1913-lt, of 1921 to 1931-2 and ao on. 






GrapK showing fluctuations in the AlMndia average wholesale 
prices of Rice and Wheat from 1900 to 1921, (with 
averages) . 

\Pncc per maimd'l 
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Riee- — ■■ 

Wheat 

A, Average price of Wheat for the Pre-War period. 

B. Do. of Rice. 

Q, General average price of Wheat tor the whole period, 1900*21. 

D. Do. do. of Rice. 

E. ^Average price of Wheat for the War and Post-War period, 

F. — Do. of Rice. {1914-12. 
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Wheat—Thc marginal figures shour the alMnaia average annual nhole. 
sale prices of wheat for each year from WOO, Tlie method adopted in the 
^ Price of Wheat case of rice applies mutatis mutandis in this case 

Of the following places ha\e 

3900 

1001 

lOO'J 

IDO.’. 

1901 

1903 

100(1 

i9or 

190S 

1909 

toil) 

1011 

3-2 

2 0 

28 

25 

3 0 

3 7 

47 

43 

1 3-5 

1 3'3 

[ Calcutta, Muzaffarpur, Ucnares, Agra, Lucknow, 

f Lahore, Delhi, Rawalptndi, Karachi, Ahmcdabat], 
Poona, and Nagpur. It will be seen tlut in the selec- 
tion of these places — even ns in the case ot nee we 

gi>edne jmportanctf t« thow tracts where (he crop 

IS chiefly grown. 

The Valuation of wheat produce will he 

1013 

3 8 

Avctftge for the | 

[ VicJJ. 

1 Tona. 

I'nco 

Per ton. 

* Valoe. 

1 

1000-12 


J 

1 


1 

1014 
ISIS 
1010 
1017 
ICIR i 
1010 , 
1080 
1021 

43 

40 

42 

4 4 

58 

73 

IV (> 

70 

Pfc WarperioJ .. 

Wat 4 Tost war period 

(Millions ) 

8 i 

03 1 

Pupcc*. 

1 953 ; 

1 132 3 

|Crorcaof Ka, 

1 SO 

141-0 

Avcrncc ' 
1014-21 

S'6 

Wbol« penod 1000 22 j 


1 1100 

' 101 7 

Geocral 
flverngc 
1900 21 , 

1 4., 

Year 1921 22 .. •• 1 

10 0 j 

1 

200 7 ! 

200.7 


As rioe and wheat arc by tar the roost important food t'rain.s, and between 
them constitute more than half of India’s total oKricuUnral income, it siiill 
be interesting to note the fluctuations in their prices [See Graph] The 
fluctuations gi^ e a fairly pood indication of the rise of pricis in peiicral The 
lines of rice and wheat show almost identical movements, upwards and 
Vaixls, except fop the last three years, and these lines apain, (especially that 
of wheat), correspond with the line of index numbers shown in the ^iI^t praph 
(p. Ill auto.) 

The present graph shows that piicts fell sHghtlj from 1900 to 1901, then 
they rose considerably until the year 190S, when they were olrnDsi high 
as ill 1915. From 1903 to 1910-11 there is again a lonsidcrabk downinanl 


tendency, but they never fell so low ns in 1903-4 From 1911 lhe> ro'i' oiu-e 
more, reaching the highest point in 1915 In the early years oI Ih- war tin re 
Ls a tendency towards a slight fall in this graph, hut the imK’S-Jjni)ih< r shows 
a constancy. At any rate from 1917 the prices rose with a vengeance ami 
reached their climax in 1919. With a little respite in 1920, they ha'c om.c 
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more i'e-a‘i‘;erted themselves in 1921. Such briefly is the story of price-move- 
ments from 1900 to 1921. The movements in this graph corroborates almost 
cxaetly those in the preceding, and so proves our statement that the prices 
of rice and wheat represent fairly accnrately tb? general movement of prices. 

6. Food crops (Contd.) — ^Mmor gTuns. — Itariey. Jowar, Bajra, RagL 
Maize, and Gram; — For these minor crops wc need not quote the yearly price- 
tables It Anil suffice to sTimmarise the results directly 


Valuation of hlinor food grains: — 


A\ erage for the | 


Barley 

1 


Yield. 1 
Milbon : 
Tons. 

[ Prieo ' 
per ton. 

( 

Valoe ! 
Crore» 
of Es. 

Yield 

hblhon 

Tons 

j Price 
per ton 

1 B«. 

Value. 

1 Crores 
j of Rs. 

prewar period 

32 I 

i 032 

20-9 

09 

1 70-7 

1 4SS 

Y ar i. Post-war period . • 


924 

314 

7 7 


81-0 

Whole period 1900 22 .. i 

1 S-3 

1 70 1 

251 

7.2 

84-3 

1 60 7 

Year 1921*22. 

So 

' JS6 0 

4-« 

73 

ICO* 

1 iir -1 



Bajri 


Ragi 

Pre war period 

1 

1 Cs-0 

24 5 

3? 

70 7 

' 23.3 

■tVar (. po't-war period . . 

24 

' J.ttf3 


3 4 

95 2 

32-S 

W hole period 1900-22 . . 

3S 

1 99 7 

.31 4 


T8 8 

1 26 0 

Year 1921 22 

30 

1 lh7C 

• 67 5 

35 

117 0 

41*0 



ilsue 


1 Gram 

Pre-war period , , ] 

2-4 

rt;o 

10 3 

4-7 

7«;S 

' sro 

Afar i po-t-war period .. 1 

1 , 

, 10S.> 

1 30-4 

4-v 

, 127 !> 

i ers 

AVhole period 1900-22 . . 1 

23 

Sl-0 

20-4 

J S 


43-7 

Year 1921 2 .. 

30 

167 7 

1 

1 ” 

1 176 8 

102 5 

1 


IObc Ton=27 juo-unil', about 1 


iTOTE*^:— 

Barley p • 37l5i 

p. JP. 

lOlP.Mz.nV .... , , ,, ras 

Bajra; — Sanu- «curee r 12 Tbc year MlS* again shou« the highest fgurc, viz., P«. 7.1 
per miuml, a« ngaiii<t R« G 9 in 1921 

Rail- — Same «ouTee p 13. The highest figuro i« Es. 5 per ciauml both in 1919 and ia 
1920, 8« ngainst R«. 4 3 in 1921. 

Maize: — p. IS. Highe-t E«. 5^ in 1921, as again«l R.. 61 in 1919 
Gram-— p. 14. Highest Rs 6 5 per msnnd both in 1921 and in 1919. 

Other Food Grains and Folses 

For the different grains and pulses included under this head,^ no price 
figures are given, except for arhar dal (Cajanns Indicns). This however is a 
very costly commodity, and we cannot value the whole yield of other food 
grains and pulses at the price ratios given for arhar in the Prices and Wages. 
1 For a Ust of these crops Atr}««*t*»ir«IStatU»ics «f India. 1920-1, Yol. I,p 12«. 
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Jt h f,^^r to prcsamo Jjiat « A'lr of the eommfkVtlct herein }nein'le<i are 
<‘ostlier thnn tho minor foot! rrop^; <rflnM(lcrc<l on thr hst pipe, Tvliilo the 
rest ore eheaper, wc may a<lopt the plan of miiUipIyinp the total estimitotl 
yioMs for the iHffen-nt porirxls bj price ratios which are 10 per cent. less 
than the areraccs of the priee-ratios for Barley, JowTir, Bajra, Raci. Jfaize 
and («ram. 


The valuation will then 

be a.s follows — 


Average for tho 

YiclJ 

Millidn T«n 

I’nec Value. 

t’re war pcrio"! 

1.1 


War aO'l po^i war pcrio 1 



Whoto porio.J I'J Id 1” 

l<'5 


VfstrOlP’ . 



7. RawSu^ (gtir).— The prices of raw sugar or gur are also obtained on 
tho gams' methosi as tho:>e of rice and wheat In ealculating the talno of 
this proslitee we have to roincmlKT that some portion of it is usssi for maim* 
faoturing refinesl susar. which has slouble the price «f raw sugar Ihit this 
mamifaeture of refhuHl sugar U for the Qlo^t part Uinet from the eaius them- 
selves. We h.ate estimatcsl the production of nfinui sugar to It ahout 
J2J,0()0 tons in Jt>22-2. which at K* 2tJ per iu.autid ‘ gi'cs us Jl* ^7i) irons 
This sum ought props’fly to be rsH'koned m m Bart HI. 

For tho prs'sint wc shall soafine oursilsss to the Naluation of raw sugar 
orgur. 

Ths’ valuation of raw sugar (giir) li os follows — 

Aiera^c for the 

VicW frac 

Tvns IH.r ton 



it- 

Crurrs of t.fore- of 

111 i;- 

Pro wsrpeno-t 

. 1 tji 

, -"2 

W sr (IB 1 1'oit w»r fvno-l 

‘V 2.7 

S'. • t 

W hole ref'oJ JTJ 

. J 5 I'd 

1 Sjd 3 

\oarl?.*12 

aio 



In the hist eohimn we have pi%tn the value of “other supars” {is, ralmyrs 


1 rrlcataBil tVi(«t3*tli >»«ue, p i*. 
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palni and date palm) for ^vliieh figures of area onlj- (a little less than 200,000 
acres) are given in the Agricnltnral Statistics of India, They, hovrever, count 
for very little, and •nre may add between JS and .5 crores on their account. 

SUMMARY OF QUANTITY AND VALUE OP FOOD CROPS 

Summary. — ^As we have finished all the food crops, it will he useful 
to summarise the results as under; because for one thing, on these figures 
■ depends the discussion on the important subject of the Indian food prohleta. 


Crop*. 

Quantity. (Mtllion Ton* ) 

Value. ICrorcs of Rupee*.) 

Pre-war 

period. 

Wat & . 

PO't- 1 
war 
penoj 1 

.\\cragcl 

tor 

whole — 

period. 1 

Pre-war 

period 

War & , 
po«t- 1 
period. 1 

for 

whole ' 
period. 

!j£>2J-22*. 

Eiee 

32-5 1 

33*3 1 

i 

35*1 

353 6 ' 

1 

541*1 

j 419*2 i 

1 

696*7 

Wheat . . 

S4 1 

93 1 

1 

10 0 

$0 0 ^ 

1 141*6 

1 101.7 j 

206*7 

Barley.. 

s-c 

2-4 1 

s-o 1 

3-5 

20f> 

31 4 

25*1 1 

47*6 

Jownr .. 

0 9 ' 

■ •• 1 


73 

48'S 

1 SIC 

60 7 1 

n7i 

Bajra .. .. 

3-C , 

1 1 

35 

1 3 6 

24 5 

1 

44*3 

31*4 

67*5 

Itagi 

33 

; SI 1 

3*3 

3*5 

23*3 ; 

32 3 

26.0 ‘ 

410 

Maize 

2-4 

2-S 

2*5 

3*0 

16*3 

20*4 

20*4 

47*3. 

Gram 

47 

4S 

48 

5*S ' 

37*0 

61-3 

45-7 

102-5 

Other food grains 









and pnl-c* 

10-3 

10 G 

10-5 

10*5 

63*0 

104 0 

1 

79 S 

147 0 

Total food grains ,. 

75 3 

7S7 ■ 

76 6 

82*3 

CC0 4 

lOCSO 

1 Sin 0 

1473*4 

Soger 


~9 

2*5 

2*S 

36 5 ! 

69 1 

45-3 

1 95-7 

Total food crop'. 


81*6 

1 79*1 

S5.1 

705 0 

i 

usso I 

■ 

855 3 

|15691 


The problem whether the total production of food grains in India is or 
is not snffieient to meet with their total requirements is left over to Book II K 


1 Those iateresteil will find tie problem also disenssed by Mr. I)aya Dabej] 

in two articles on The Indiao Food Problemin tic Indian Journal of Economics Yol. 
HI. at p. S4 and 167. 
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S. Pr3C€ Valcatioa of OQsads . — Tie Talnatioa of Oilsoods b as follows: 


Awaraf 
lor th* 


Seumuin. 

1 ltnp« ind llnitard. 

txll. Pnee | \*loe. 
TioQ per Crores 

•aa 1 Ton. [ of 

Tons R. 1 C» 

hieil pnee Saloc 
Tion per Crores 

«aB<l Tod of 

Ton*. R« Rt 

liell. Pnee 
Thon per 
»an<l Tod- 
Tob« R.. 

1 \ alae 
Crores 
of 

i're-Wir 

^*r i Post 
wirpenc! 
Whole perjo-i 
190t>-2i 
Fear J3it 22 

ilZ 13S 1 1 

43-1 2W !»-2 

■151 ■ irt Ps 

sr>> fjH 12-1 

6S4 icj 10 

651 til ITl) 

653 133 12-9 

745 310 23-0 

11 W 123 i U3 

llsS 13-) ^ 22-3 

iitl> i»r in 



A*«ng« 

for tbo 

Groaodant. | 

Otber Oilsaciff 

(EirladiozCottoasoeil i 

Total OHscadr 

IRxeloilieg 
eottoa<ee>l ) 

Cotton 

Ttell Pnee Vi/ne 

Then- per Crore^ 

saad Tun of 

Toa*. ' E« Rj 

Tietf Pnoe ViJae 

Thoo per Crore* 

nnl Ton of 

Ton» R. K.. 

VielJ Valao. 
Thon- Crnre* 
fan 1 of 

Toe* B«. 

E«^ 

orpiT 

rr«-W*r 
penod .. 
W»r A Post- 
war peno-l 
Whole penc-i 
13C0 22 
Tear tWl." 

loos 1-0 li 1 

0:0 2tf 20-5 

U-JO tl? 16 3 

j fil I'W 6 3 

153-' i:" 13-3 

'to 126 10 3 

3-26 43 5 

53-i: n 6 

S'Cd 57 7 

«:3 1 31-6 

TO 

9-0 

90 

11-0 


N#t»— T ot Tfv«ofl« la t>r*v)o«* Sjr'.t*' fsT grs»B<!6ttt atf 

only gi»ett lot ynn t.Utt 1?U 5 For th* Trr »»r r#no>l is J ths whols p«riQU •Tersp'^, 
w« tire la<la ifrl gnaaJac: ea^Ur “Otter Oil"V'N ' ' 


In tho «4se of Liw^ed. S^^dod. and Rape and ^fnstard seed, no diffi* 
enlty arises But for crocndnat and other oJUeeds some explanation is 
neeessarr. The priees for proondnat are not piren in the Lsaoes of Prices 
and Wages. We hare therefore taken the averace deelarwl ralae per nnit 
as piren in the Eeriew of the Trade of India, 1921-2, p 69. so far as the rear 
I92I-2 is eoncemed. while in order to obtain the war and po.-.t-war perio'l 
arerapc we h-ire resorted to the other issues of the sane publication. But 
to brinz these fipures — which are the deelar«l values at the ports of exporta- 
tion only— into line with the all-Indta. avtrace. wholesale price figures that 
we pive for other oiLeeds. crops etc . we have rednc«I then by one-fifth 

For other oiLsee<Ls. "we have taken only 5() per cent of th.' averace 
of the pritfc-ratics of linseed, scsaincni. rape ard mustard and procrJr.a!. 
as the d'.an price-ratios of “other oiL-eetU"’ for the pre war averaze and 
for the year 1921-2: while for the other two perio«l> (where fizuri-. for croc’'!.- 
nut are abo bcluded. in the yield to the extent of nearly 6»J per crut i. »e 
have thouefct i: necessary to take 75 per cent of the average of the picc- 
ritii-K of lir-st'ed. sisanum. and rape lid is'cstard seed. The resul*« haj*’ 
Certain arroent of pii*^. but it U believed that they will rot be 
the nark. 

In the “other oilsced-s*’ we have not incicded cottor,setHl. the 
ef which we have stated in Chapter III ante, cannot be deteminM precis-- Tr 
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bnt can be taken to be about 2 million Ions. In cvalnatinc this item there is 
also the diffienltv of arriving at suitable price ratios. A large amoimt vrliich 
is used for seed by the groAvers. and a mocb larger amotint tvhicb is hoarded as 
■winter feed for cattle, can at best be given only a hypothetical ralne. 'We 
should then be considerably overvalninir production if we Avere to multiply 
the 2 million tons that we have adopted as the production by the wholesale 
prices for cottonseed as given in Prices and Wages, or by the average declared 
T.iliie per unit on export as giAcn in the issues of the Review of the Trade of 
India. AVe therefore propose to cA'aluato at Avholcsale prices only half the 
amount of the production estimati'd. which gh'es us: 

For the pre-war period average Rs. T crores 

For the AVar and post-war average ” 9 

For the whole period average ” 8 ” 

For the year 1921-2 ” H ” 

9. Fibres. — In connection with the valuation of fibres we may repeat 
a remark made before that we shall here value the whole produce, and deduct 
from the value of the manufactures the value of raw materials entering 
into them, thus avoiding double coxjnting 

Cotton. — ^The method A^hich we have adopietl so long to determine price- 
ratios cannot be applied in the case of cotton. The average of miscellaneous 
unimportant places will cause us greatly to underestimate the price of cotton. 
For, he it remembered that the oue phacc in Indja Avhieh should really and 
exclusively matter in the A*ase of cotton — vix.. Bombay City — is most cons- 
picuous by its absence both from table No 1 and from table No. 2 of the 
Prices and Wages. AVc shall here lake Bombay prices only. 

But how is an “average price” to be obtained for any year! It is well- 
knOAvn th.At there are over two dozen types of cotton in India, and that each 
type ag.Ain has several varieties (superfine, fine, fully good, middle good, 
fully good fair). The prices of the different varieties are so different that 
all hope of obtaining an average A'ariety most be abandoned. Secondly, even 
of one ringlc variety, prices fluetuate so enormously during the. year — the 
maximum price being sometimes more than twiee the minimum — that Ave must 
also ghe up hope of obtaining a true average price. But some way 

must be foAind out of this perplexity. Three alternatives suggest themselves: 

(1) The Reports of the Bombay Min OAvners’ Association give monthly 
prices for Fine OomraA-ati and Fine Bengal ginned cotton. An averase of 
the tAAclve months and of the two varieties (giving tArice the weight to the 
former), ought to give a fairly representative price-ratio; especially as the 
Oomras represent about 45 per cent., and the Bengals about 25 per cent^ of 
the total crop of each year. But this plan involves too much labour. l#e jea 
ne vaut pas la chandeUe I 
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(2) TIk' sf-cornl i<lpa is to adopt Iho prices of I’roacfi Cotton Tho 
■Secrctarj* of the t^st Indian Cotton Association advised that it is Uroach 
pricc-s * that are quoted in all commtrcial publications whenever Indian cotton 
prices are rcferretl to Itut it will be easily understoo<l. that OUT point of 
view Ls diffirtnt from that of the Coramireial community Pccoiully, Itroach 
cotton Is. next to Coompta. the first in India and adoptin': Ilroaeh prici-s as 
the mnltipliers would be overestimatin': the s-ahie of the total cotton crop, 
especially as Broach cotton represents only al>out 5 per emt oi the total 
cotton crop in a year Ther* is fnrthir the technical <lifficulty. siz. that 
Broach pricc-s. qnoted in table No 7 of the Prices and Wages (aKo in 
Appcnilix A), arc those for January and July and the aviraci of the two 
would reflect the state of speculation m the markit in thos,. two months 
only, while to obtain a proper annual aseratf' regard mus' hr h."rl to priei-s 
all the year round, and also to total sales at the differi nt prin-s' W» ni.iy a<ld 
hen' that Broach cotton Is affected by speculation very much mon. than auy 
other kind. 


Price of Cotton. - 

Broiwh rotloa .Sverige «!'• 
.Vvfngr'of elsrc'l v»lne 
Year JsBBsrj sad on etpon 
Jal.T pnecs 

'perCandT, ^peTewtj 


ISOS 

JS.^0 

1010 

1011 

101* 


210 

■JU 

207 

21* 

2in 


253 



•420 



201 

Zfrit 

io I 



2*6 


32^2 

40-3 



52-0 


} There in lastlv the plan o' adopt- 
ing as the multiplier the average de- 
clared saluc per ewt of cotton exported, 
os giien m the scvera! ivucs of the 
Review o! the Trade of India. This ai^ 
l>ears as to be the best mefbol {wksi. 
ble. for the figure IS obtained b\ ditnl- 
ing the total quantity by the total 
\alae. as vbj.sined rnim the Annoa! 
Statefflcnts oi the Sea-Borne Trade of 
British India. 

In the margina' fable we one lioth 
the Bniaeh priee> and the a\eraoe <!ee- 
l.-irtd salucs, for the purp-M^ of coni- 
parison. Rememljcring that one candy 
of cotton Is e«|ual to 7 rwt» we find 
that m 1921 Bmaen prices are less th.sn 
the averare deel.ireil s.nlue This should 
not surprise us for reavms alre.idj st.at- 
cd. the figures here given are .averages 
of January and Ju!' prices nnlv. while 
as a matter ot tact Broach prices rose 
minsiderablv after July, rearhirglS •**'1 
in October 1921 (although th.it was n^t 
the highest point ) 


I •• FbIIt C'»! ” lefore 131»: “Bill !I« goo-l" «f«er 131* 

- Vinoas u-Bfs of Pries* mad W«f«» (Tsble 7), aaJ R**l«« 
I«.1W {Title *0) 


e( lb* Trmd* ml 
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Adopting the average declared values on export as our mnltiplicrs, the 
ralnation of cotton crop Trill be as folIoTvs; — 


A%cragc for the 

' Total erop. I 

1 Million bales ' 

1 of 400 lb«. each, j 

Price 
per halo, 
pc. 

Value. 

Crorcs of Ks- 

Pre-war pcuoit .. .. 


42 


115 


War and Po«t-war period 


4.S 

j 

ISG 

89.3 

Whole period 1900 21-2 

■* 

4.t 

1 

141 

62.0 

Year 1921-2 

*■ 

4.4 

1 

ISO 



Price of 

Jute. * 


Average 


aonu^ 




mnund. 


Ks. 

1900 

o4 

1901 


1002 


1003 


1904 

5'4 

1905 

O'O 

1900 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 

57 

1911 

7'4 

1912 

78 

1913 


A\omgo 


1900-13 

65 

1914 

79 

1915 

66 

1910 


1917 


1918 


1919 

11-8 

1020 

10 2 

1921 

129 

Average 


191121 

92 

General 




1900 21 



Jute:- In the ease of jute, we shall be justified in 
taking only the Calcutta prices, just ns in the case of 
cotton we took the Bombay prices. In the marginal 
table, we have taken the average annual wholesale prices 
at Calcutta as given in the Prices and Wages, table Ko. 2. 


The valuation of jute crop is as follows 


Average for the 

j Yield mill- 
1 ion bales of 
400 lbs. 

Price per 
Bale 

Rs. 

Value 
Crores of 
Bs. 

Pfe War pefiotl .. .. 

1 i 

S-7 

' 1 

32'5 

2S-3 

War ir post-war periwl .. 

S-5 

4C-0 

39-1 

Whole pcnoil 1900 22 .. 

86 

1 37-5 

22 = 

Year 1921-22 .. .. | 

4-0 

1 

1 

25-S 


lAV/v: Ono bale of jute ^ 5 inaunJs.] 


The fact that the T-alue of jute crop is so very low in 
1921-22 is due to the production being very low in that 
year. In Ch. Ill ante, tvc have explained why that was 
so, and also why we had to adopt the figure of the “ Es- 
timated yield, ” rather than that of "export and home 
consumption, ” for the year 1921-22. 


1 Pric«» and Wate*, Table No. 2, 37th mae, p. 25. 
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Other Fibres: Hemp, Flax etc. — no reliable data are available for the 
yield of these fibres, we fih.all, as explained in chapter III, take only six times 
the value of the exports as the valnc of ra« fibres, while we shall deduct from 
the value of the manufactures the value of raw materials entering into them. 

Haw flax and Unmanufactured coir are quite ncgUsible There were only 
J?s 38,000 north of raw flax exported in I920-I and I?s 2,300 worth in l£?21'2; 
while the figures for unmanufactured coir arc Rs 85.000 and Rs 98,000, The 
only considerable item is raw hemp Taking six times the figures of the 
Review of the Trade of India in ld21>2, * and rearranging them for our pur* 
poses wc get the value of raw-hemp as follows — 

Average for the Value (in crores of Rs ) 


Pre-war period 4 6 

War and post-war period 08 

Whole period 1900-22 54 

Year 1921-2 2 3 


10. DYES AIH) TANS — Indigo etc, — The price ratios for indigo arc ob- 
tained from table No. 7 of the Prices and Wages. An average of January and 
July prices of Indigo (“good”, “middling to good”), has been taken for our 
purposes. The valuation is as follows- 


Average for the | 

Vie Id. 
(cwls ) 

price per c»t. 

Value in trores of It<. 

Pre-war period 

71,000 1 

R«. 210 

1 P70 

Wer & po<t-«flr pcricxl 

CS.OOo 

(•02 

' 4 43 

Whole period 1900-22 . . 

70,000 ' 

.too 

t ft.,. 

Venrl92122 

0<',000 I 

MS 

4 20 


Other dyeing and tanning substances 
As regards the other dyeing and tanning substances, wc have stated in 
the previous chapter that no idea of the yield is obtainable However, we 
have there taken production to be about three limes the export. As regartls 
their valnc we shall follow a similar course, and multiply the export values* 
by thrjc. This will give us at least fsouie idea of the values of their total 
production. Here we shall only include cutch and gambicr, s.vfflnwer and 
turmeric, and shall exclude myrobalaiis (which will go in I'on-sts). and 
the “other sorts” (which includes many mineral substances ns well, and also 
lac dye which is to be included under Forests) 

I Tabic 7 p. 4S 

:: Af obUiac J from the i»w» «>< the Siatemeat of the Sce-Born* Tr««t« *t BfUi*h 

ladU. 
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The foUoxving is, accordingly, a rough estimate: 



Pre war 1 
poricHt. ' 

War and ■ 

po«t siarpcriod. 

Whole period 
1900 1P22. 

j 1921.2. 



(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Cntch and gamhier 

33 

36 

34 

15 

Safflower 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Turmeric 

33 

33 

33 

■il 

Total . 

70 

73 

71 

43 


11. DRUGS AND NARCOTICS.— Opium.— There is some difficulty in 
selecting average prices per chest in the case of opinm The average 
annual prices, as determined by the quantity and value of Bengal 
Opium sold, have been given in Table No. 14 of the Statistics of British India 
Vol 11 (Financiall. ^ And January and July prices of each year at Calcutta 
ha'se also been given in table No 7 of Prices and Wages.* There is a close 
correspondence between the two sets of figures till about 1910; since when 
the former figures are somewhat higher. After 1915-6 the roles are reversed, 
and the Prices and Wages figures become very much higher. All things 
considered, (especially that the Prices and Wages figures are for two months 
only), the former are the better ones to go upon. But as the figure for 1921-2 
is not yet out, wo shall os.snme a price of Rs. 3200, rather than the inflated 
figure of Rs. 4522 as revealed by the Prices and Wages; this 3200 being in 
ro\iml figures the average price of 1920-1 (viz., Rs. 3107.) 

The valuation is as follows: — 


! 

-U'ERAGE FOR THE 

1 Estimated i 
yield 1 

1 in chests of 

1 110 lb< 1 

Pnec per 
chest. 1 

Value 
(in crorfcs ) 

1 

1 

1 

1 I 

Bs. 

i Rs. 

Pre-war period .. .. .,j 

4S,G0O 1 

1910 1 

! 9-2S 

War and Post-war period 

. 18,000 ' 

2G40 

4-75 

■Whole period 1900-21-2 i .. 

3S,000 

2260 

S’5S 

Year 1921-2 .. .. .J 

* 14,300 

3200 

4-57 


1 lOth issue, p 151. 

2 Stth. issue (1923), p. 13. 
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Tea. — The averace price of tea, as seen from the Prices and Wages, table- 
7 and the average declared Talue per lb as piven in the Review of the Trade 
of India, in 1921-2 may be tahen to be 7 annas, 8 annas, 7 annas, and 9 annas, 
respectively, for the four periods Details of the annual average price of tea 
together with the average declared value of exports will be found in table 
No. 1-3 of the Report of the Prodnetton of Tea in India in 1920. * 

The s'alnation irill he as follons — 


Average for the 

I 

Y leld 

Price per lb | Value. 


Million lbs 

Annas Crores of IJs 

Pre-war period. . 

240 

7 lOA 

War 5. post-war period 

3")0 

** 17'.'. 

Whole perio<J 1900*22 . . 

2S0 

7 12-3 

Year 1021-22 . , 

274 

9 l.')4 

Coffee:— No price quotatioas are given in the Prices and Wage*. Uccourae 
has to he had to the average declared value per ewt. on c.sport given in table 
No 49 of the Review of the Trade of India in 1921*2, together with tabic No. T 
(Quantity and value of exports) of the same Issue * The “pre-war atcrage’’ 
of this publication though referring only to the quinquennium 1909*13, has 
here bicn taken to rcprtsint the ascrage price for the whole of our “pre- 
war period.” 

The \aluation is as follows — 

.\ fcngi* for lh«- 

YirM 

rricrt<Tlb \ -ilui in croTis 


Million Ur* 

Atuius IN 

Pre-war pcri'xl 

3S 1 

T 1 7S 

War iS. p'-M-war pen<><l 

37 4 

9 1 1 59 

Wh'^le j'cnwl 1900 22 

37-9 

' 7 7 1 l}^2 

Year 1921-2 

J7ti 

1 - ! 

1 erth iMB*, pp. JS-13. 
•• T»bli- Ko p- CO. 

3 2*Uii jMCf, p IS 

4 T»bl« No 49, p. e9 

»7d fbU No. 7, g. 

11. 
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Tobacco,— Tn the Inst chapter we have estimated the yield of tohacco at 
D60 million lbs. "Wo have also stated that the acrenge, and therefore the yield, 
is constant for all the four periods of our inquiry. As for valuation, the 
Prices and Wages^ gives the average annual wholesale prices of tobacco leaf. 
From this wc obtain the following average prices for the periods, and the 
valuation : — 


A\cnigo for the 1 

1 

Katimntei] Productioa 

1 Pnee per 
( msunit. i 

Value 
iu crores. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Pre-war period .. ..I] 

1 1 


12 

“War & Post-war.. .. j{ 

960 Million lbs. or j 

j 1.1 

IS 

■Whole period 1900 — 22. . [ j 

' 12 million matmds 

1 12 

j 14*4 

Year 1921— 22 .. .. jJ 


i " 

20-4 


The exports of unmanufactured tobacco were valued at Its. 61 lakhs in 
1921>2, and of cigars and othets at Its. 10 lakhs, thus totalling Hs. 71 lakhs. The 
Wghcat figvire was Rs. 92 lakhs in 1919.20; the prc'War average was Es. 86 
lakhs only, although the proportion of cigars was much greater. 

Other drugs etc.— The heterogeneous substances included under this 
heading can at best be only very roughly valued by nssunung production to be 
some multiple of exports. "Four times” seems to us to be a reasonable guess. 
The following valuation includes that for aloes, asafoetidn, camphor, cinchona, 
bark, galangal, strychnin, (nux vomica), quinine salts, senna, etc. For the 
separate items one must sec the Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade of 
India for 1921*2.- Our figures arc, however, based on table No. 7 of tho 
Review of the Trade of India in 1921.2. > 


Average for the Pre-war period 
Average for the war and posl-war period 
Average for the whole period 1900-22 • 
Average for the year 1921-2 


Rs. .76 crores 
Rs. 1.40 cTOrcs 
Rs. .98 ci-oi'cs 
R.s. 1.-40 crores 


12. Fodder crops. — In the la-st chapter we have obtained some rough idea 
of the total quantity of fodder produced on an average. But no means of evalu- 
ating it arc available. [The “fotlder” ^veu in the Trade Reviews consists 
jnostly of brans and pollards which arc really derived from wheat.] And as 
a largo portion of the area is devoted to direct grazing, there is really no 
sale value of the produce possible; but a hypothetical value must nevertheless 

j. SiVt issue, p. 24, lahlu No. 2- 

*>" SCtli issue pp. 517-21. 

3 ’. Table 7p. 4S. 
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he piven to it. V.> pirc bolow some roneb Cntres. whk-h. however, are subject 
to a larpe percentage of error. 


AVERAGE FOP. THE 


QtUBtiir pnte .AprronwJte 

E'tunatei] s«am«<I. ' TalQ«. 

p«T ton. f 


pre-war period 
War and Po«t-war period . , 
Whole period 1900-22 
Year 1921-2 .. 


’ ilillion Tons 
4S 
76 
60 
64 


Ks. Crons of Us. 
10 4<. 

lo m 

12 72 

15 12C 


13 rrmts &cd Vegetables. — .Is stated In the previous chapter, no means 
of arrivinp at the total prodaetioo of either fruits or Vepctsbles arc available; 
and eren if we bad s«eeeed«xl in measarinp production the problem of evaluat* 
jng it would be a.s dilficuU as ever 


VTe may take the help of other sources and of trade Cgutvs. 

3Ir. Keatinge * gives some figures for the value of eertaia high class pardeu 
crops, srhleh can be obtained under favourable eonditioDS by skilful cultivators 
irith the help of well irrigation. 


Crop 
Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Onions 
Suraos 
(linpor 

Turmeric and Yams 


Value per ten 
Us 200 to 3S0 
Rs. 300 
Us. 230 
Rs 1000 
Rs 300 

R« 250 and 150 


ThU jrives un about Rs 400 per cere on an avirairc .\llowine for the 
prtpi'udiratu'o o£ surans. and for larourabK- conditions, wc cet an averaca 
fururvoflN 200p<raiT\- But thU was in 1910 k In that jear the wholi-ale 
price of potato Jii Calcutta was from Rs 2 to K» J p^r in.tund. while in 
tl .'M* M-ars it is from R- 4 to lw» 6. an increase of a lOO per cent * 


l Tk* AmB*«l Bflfc* TtsJ* •nd t93I-J 

C-nrx-* wh ct> » T»'.3c of R* '’rerloa for f»l loT«n»r« lo Jlf'li-h Port*) i* 

Hit 1 . »r »rc not tfci-H-eror* rxictlr nr,., we berr ,.-Tao oair itif 

Ihst »slu.- for laJt 2. «hil. for tbc olborp*not« prorortioBUoly )e** b^tnv. »n- 


i R«r«l Fc««o«»f *« »b* P»« 

Mr Krttiar- bs* isVrn bt« C.r«r«-» frum ltolli*o 

catr«r« VoL III, ■ t»>cb piblubeJ U 1910. 

I V«/- Pries* •«* ^ 


Teil-boab •£ l«d*s 
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And secondly, wo have to remember tbat on the whole, the prices of 
rocetablc crops arc somewhat higher than those of root crops, while those for 
fruits arc considerably higher. ^ 

Blit as wc have no acreage figures for fruits, vegetable-crops and root- 
crops separately, we are constrained to make rough guesses shall pro- 

ceed on the assumption that the average ^alue of outturn per acre for all 
these crops is Rs 150 - for the pre-war period, and Rs 300 for 1921-2; while 
for the war and post-uar period it may be taken to be Rs 250, and for the 
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This valuation gives us a consumption of fruits and vegetables worth 
less than Rs. 6 per head of the population at the present time, which amounts 
to less than even one pice per head per day— certainly not a high figurCr 
considering the fact that vegetables form a substantial part of the diet of 
millions of our people. And even if it is thought to be rather high, it must 
be remembered that much the greater part of fruits is consumed only by 
the middle and upper classes; and that fact will considerably reduce the 
amount of consumption per head of the lower classes. 

The tr.ide figures do not help os here at all. The Inland Trade figures * show 
an export of over 300,000 tons of fresh fruits and vegetables; but no values 
are given. In view of the fact that very considerable quantities of vegetables 
are grow n merely for home consumption and for the local market, and do not 
enter into these trade figures, it would he very dangerous to make any sweep- 
ing ai^umptiou that the total production may be X or Y times the inland 
export^.. Iso that we can get no idea at all from inlnpH trade figures. As regards 
the foieigu trade figures, our exports of fresh fruits and vegetables were 

1. Dr. Mann (in tus Laod Lmod abonr ip a Deccan YilUge. Study No. II). esumatea 
the gross \alue of output of an average orthaiJ to be Its.. 075 per acre (in 1917). 

The value of crop of an acre of pcaehes »b the Peshawar Fmit Market is given 
tj be Bs, 661 (m 1913) . I ule Proceedipt* **• th« Board ot Afrjculiurc 1913 (Appenlu: 
G, p. 17S). 

2. Although the prices of m getables and frruts are greater than those of root crops, 
the yield pur acre may not bo so heavy. Hence, to be on the safe side, we take our 
average value per acre to be sotueihing less than 200, that is, something Iws than the 
value per acre of the outturn of the lowest kind of vegetable crops, 
o. Inland Trade of India, 1930-1* p- 17- 
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v.-.ln«l at n, 4t laH., i„ 1921-2, ,l,ilc tha Tal,.c of rr.„p<.rl, tv,, H, .v,I 

Inkh,.- A B„„,, .I,,| „f 5, 

tnr, avro,, II,, l,„,l tb« y.l»r of it „ Hgb r, og,, 

in 1919-0 l„i, in 1921.2 it only oMupiv,! 11,, p],,, i„ ,|„ „vcrl,nil 

rniporl,. ivith „ value of It,. 151 l.ikh, I!„, it i, obvion, that thip, fipn™ 

«iU Cire iis no idfa whatsoeTPr of tho <-ountj^-*ff prodaefionj 

In connpction Math fniits we may Ik* allowed to My that not that much at- 
tcntion hcin^- given to fniit culture whieh its importance deserves. The 
-\gncii}tur.il Department, bmy vrith the more important food-crops, has not 
t'lvcn it any attention, except to some extent in Quetta and Peshawar. Along, 
aide of the cultivation, attention must also be given to fruit pti'servation and 
transport. “As a rule the f^cJwraJ ovUiy/itioa ol any variety of fruit is pccri- 
liar to some locality. Within that tract the fruit usually comm.snds no 
price. It is necessary if it is to be a aouree of profit, to carry it to some 
less favoured loeality where there b a demand nnd where it will command 
a high price The organisation of the fruit indastry is a most important 
matter. When U ts said that a clear profit of Hs 1500 per acre on tomatoes 
has been obtained in Ijaluehistan, « «ill bo seen that oarJcct gardenJne if* 
India is not to be despised.” * Indeed, if the problem of fruit prcscr\*ation U 
properly and scientifically tackled in India, it should be possible to derive 
coo-siderablc incoroe from this aoiircc alone 

14. Condiments and Spices.'— Spices have olne>s formed a most 
important item of our export trade Indeed the object of boroo of the early 
European traders in the 2CVJ and XVJI centuries was none other than to 
obtain the spices of Indu and the farther Dast. 

At the present time, trade lo t,pice« has declini.d conaidcrnbly, at any 
rate, trade in other artieW has grown ;««> considerably that the spices trade 
has been reduced (o insignificance The present export trade ui spk-is xs as 
follows . * 
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To o'btam some idea, however rongdi, of the value of our production 
vre shall have to presume the total production to he some multiple 
of the "exports” of the International trade; and then we shall multiplv 
the production so obtained by average prices obtained from the- 
Eeview of the Trade of India in 19214 (average declared value per unit, etc.)' 
Now the question is Avhat nmltiplc shall we take. \S'e hare here to consider 
several factors, eg., that the Internal trade figures do not record the move- 
ment •within a certain "block” or area itself; that the peoples of India 
are exceedingly habituated to the consumption of spices, and are knowm 
to prefer highly-spiced food; that the cultivation of spices is spread all 
over India — ^Jladras, Bengal. Bombay, and the V. P. taking the lead; that, 
therefore, to allow for consumption within the Inland trade "block” itself 
we must only take a small multiple. \^e, however, venture to take production 
to be t-wiee the "exports” of Inland Trade. 

The following calculation for the year 1921-2 is made on this basis, from 
the figures given in the Inland Trade. * 


Couimdlties. 

Inland trade 
export* 
1920-21 

Estunattd 

prodortios. 

Estimated I 
pnee per 

Ten, j 

Talcatioa. 


Cwts. 

Tons. 

Rx. 1 

Rs. in Crores. 

Betelnuts 

1,742,800 

174,000 

2S0 

4-S 

Chillies .. 

1,124,700 

112,400 

450 

5‘0 

Ginger .. 

84,000 

8,400 

COO 

*5 

Pepper • - 

303,400 

30,200 

600 

1*8 

Others . . 

1,720,000 

172.000 

250 

4-3 

Total.. 

4,970,000 

497,000 


16-4 


Thus we get about Rs. 16.4 crores worth of condiments and spices from 
an area of about 1.8 million acres under cultivation. "We can approximately 
put down Rs 8, Rs. 16 and Rs. 11 crores for the remaining periods, seeing 
that the area under cultivation was about constant, while the prices were 
roughly half in the pre-war years, and almost as high (if not higher) in the 
war years and thereafter. 

This finishes •with the valuation of all agricultural produce. A summary 
of the same is given in Chapter VIIL In the next chapter we pass on to check 
our estimates of production and of value by the help of trade figures. 

1 Tables 4S and ». 

2 loland Trade of lodia, (.Rail ood RtTer-bbrne,) 1920-1 pp. S?-41. 







CHAPTER V 


Checks of Quantity nnd Value Fijjurcs 

3 Cheeks by figures of Foreign Trade-In thi^ chnptcr it w proposed 
to check summnrily. the quantity and value fictircs of the prceeding In-o 
chapters, by means of trade figures. 

Such checks may be of two kinds by figures of foreign trade, and by 
figures of inland trade It is evident that the quantity and value of svhat 
wc export enn under no cireumstanees be greater than trhat iro produce. 
For a single year, or even two years, it may happen that wc export more 
of a comraoility than we ai-tnallv produce, because the home-market is alre.sdy 
glutted with huge stocks But taking a series of years. thU cannot happen 
And should this be discovered it must be concluded that our calculations of 
produce arc faulty. The utility of this check wc hove demonstrated in Chap- 
ter in in the case of coffee, where wc bare sho'vn that the official figures oI 
pro<lucc arc greatly in defect, and entirely to be rejected. 

Along svitli the foreign sea-borne trade figures must be also taken the 
export figures for the overland or Trans-frontier trade, ns given, for instance 
in the Review of the Trade of India fn 1021-2. t 'Illiof trade is principally trith 
Nepal in the North. Afghanistan and Persia across the NorthAVest Frontier, 
and the Shan States and Western China across the E.sstem Frontier. But 
os this export trade is very small — ssorth about 8Vi erorcs on an overage 
in pre-war ye.irs, and between 11 and J6 crorcs in war and post-war ycan» — 
and ns most of the principal exports arc of cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, 
iron and steel goods, and other materinb, rather than of agricultural produce, 
we shall neglect it here. 

2. Checks by figtires of Inland Trade — As tor figures of inland trade, 
they arc to be used with caution. Firstly, no complete figvins arc, or cau 
be obtainable The best that wc have in the issues of the Inland Trade (Rafi 
and River-borne) of India is the inter-provincial trade, ito and from lb princi- 
pal blocks into which India is divided) * Sicondly. therv is the danger oi 
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the same qxianthics beinp counted t^ee over, in cases where there has been 
no through booking. If a merchant in Lahore sends a large consignment of 
wheat to Bombay, and this is subsequently sent to Bangalore, ,froDi where 
linlf of it is sent to Jlcttupalayiam for Ootacamund, then there would be a 
duplication of one-half and a triplication of the other half in the records of 
the Inland trade. For this and other reasons we cannot definitely say that 
the inland export figures for any commodity can never exceed the production 
figure. IVhiie coraparisojis for a single year may be vitiated for the same 
reason as in the ease of exports by sea, viz . aceumxxlated stocks. 

It is found that owing to want of completeness in inland trade figures, 
the returns for exports and imports by rail and river are less than those 
given for total goods traffic over railwaj^. Thus in 1920-1, the Inland 
Trade^ figure for exports is about S4 million tons, which gives us 6S million 
tons total trade (exports and imports), as against tjbe goods traffic in the same 
year of 87.5 million tons. ® (The goods traffic for 1921-2 was 66 million tons. *) 
In spite of this defect, the Inland trade figures may still be useful to check our 
production figures Unfortunately, however, the value figures for certain 
staples of agricultural produce which have been worked out in Appendix I 
of the Inland Trade issues, are absolutely too meagre to be of any use for com. 
parative purposes. 

Coasting Trade figures really speaking denote the inland exchange; hut 
these figures need not be eonsldere<l os the goods are brought to the ports 
by rail or river, and for the most part have already entered into the Inland 
Trade figures. 

In the following two tables, we give comparative statements of the 
quantity and the value of our production, those of o\ir exports by sea, and 
those of the Inland Trade exports. Any dbcrepancies noted have been ex- 
plained in the footnotes. It wiU be seen that, except perhaps in the case of 
opium, our figures of production are in no wise upset when checked in the 
light of inland and foreign trade figures. 

Footnote fiom p. jj/.] 

Eajpatana, Central India, the Kuam’s Territory, Mysore, and Kastmere. In luo't ea-c-, 
the “ bloci." hunts correspond to pro^ineial boundaries except that bind and Baluchi-tan 
form one block, and the Punjab and the N W. F Province also form one block. Trade 
between one block and another is recorded Inm. railway isvoiees and eo on; bat as ao 
indication is given of the mov cxne&t of goods within the same block, the figures are of 
verv httle u«e as jadico of the Inland Trade. In this respect, the figures of goods 
traifie on railways give a much better idea, (if we roughly divide them by two to alltw 
for the same conunodities being recorded by two railway lines). The value figures of 
some Maple articles recorded by the lolaod Trade publication are totally useless; they 
are admitted to be “only a very vague appromnation to the truth." 

1 33rd issue, p. 3. 

2 Railways in India, AdmiolitraCion Report for 1920-1, Vol. I. p. 3G. 

3 /ijV/, Report lor 1921-2. Vol. 1, p 16 
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EstimatedValoe of the production of Staple Commodities* compared 
Tvith the Yfllues of their exports bf sea (and Tvith the Talues . 
of their Inland Trade Exports tvhereTer available). 
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CHAPTER VI 


Other Inqulncs in Connection nitb Ajfncuffure 
RELATIVE ENCEOACHKENT OF FOOD AlTD NON-FOOD CROPS 
1 Area Tinder Crops. — In (Tiapter III we hare given details about the 
yield from the various food crops and non-food crops V’c shall here briefly 
discuss the question of the relative increase of the one or the other, and 
whether the increase of one Ls at the expeasc of the other. 

W*e must, however, bear in mind the fact that a scries of figwres of yield, 
given in the official publications, can give us no true index, because various 
new districts or provinces have been from time to time added into the Total 
figures, and bceaus< the yield depends on whether the year was good or 
bad ^Ye have, therefore, to rely opon the statistics of area only. 

The following taole givi-s us the data necrasary for discussion. Owing 
to want of accuracy and completcncs.s, and to the fact of new reporting 8tote.s 
having been added from year to year, the statLsties for the Native States 
become absolutely useless for comparative purposes, and we have therefore 
•excluded them, confining ourselves to British India only 
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From the above tabic we see that the total ore.a increased in the first 
few years of the century, but since then there has been no marked increase, 
the slight variations being only dne to ae.nsons The are.s both Hnd<r /oe*l 
crops and under non-focnl crops has inereasc<l, hut the latter rel.stit«ly more 
than the former. Taking percentages, however, wc find the percentage of 
LxmI area slightly decn’nsing. while there is a corrtsponding increase in 
the percentage of nou-foo<l area. So the latter h.ui slightly iucr«a.sed al the 
expense of the former. 
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2. LikeUhood of Hgher demands for India's non-food crops. — ^The ques- 
tion is, whether it is desirable to extend the cnltiration of non-food crops at 
the expense of the food-crops. In xiew of what is being constantly said about 
the deficiency of food grains in India and the consequent underfeeding, 
someone may urge at once that the extension is undesirable, since onr primary 
concern is to see that the population is properly fed. so that it may keep 
itself in health and efficiency. But the solution is not so simple, and there is 
no reason to believe why an increase of exports of commercial crops or manu- 
factured goods may not enaWe us to buy from foreign countries quite an 
adequate supply of ♦he food grains we require — -not to talk of the possibility 
of a considerable improvement in the yield of the principal crops in India 
itself. India is in quite a favourable position as regards many of her non- 
food crops of which there is a great world-demand, increasing every year. 
In Jute we have a monopoly, in tea we have a practical monopoly, too, 
since we have succeeded in ousting China from European and American 
markets; for cotton, there is likely to be a greater demand from Lancashire, 
since America instead of exporting her raw produce has now been tbinldng 
of turning her energies to cotton manufacturing, as to oilseeds India is 
the greatest soitrco of the world’s supply and the world’s demand is still 
considerably in excess of the supply; in coffee, we have hopes to compete 
successfully with Brazil, with the improved yield that is expected to result 
from the new type of seeds that have been recently introduced in Mysore and 
Coorg; and so with regard to other minor products. This being so, these 
materials, raw or in a manufactured state, are likely to give us higher money 
returns on export ; while on the other hand, with the establishment of settled, 
conditions in Russia, and >rith the development of Canada and Australia, 
there is likely to be a greater supply of food grains than the European coun- 
tries may require; with the result that it will be profitable, we think, to 
buy with our commercial crops some small portion of our food grains from 
abroad — if such a need at all be. Thus, for instance, if an area of 10 million 
acres, now sown vrith food grains, is made available for the cultivation of 
those commercial crops for which there is a demand, the change is likely tev 
benefit India. ^ "We cannot give here anything more than wide generalizations; 
because the question requires an expert study; both as to the nature and as to 
the extent of any suggested change of the land indicated. 


1 This statement assomes that the acreage oailer cuItiTation remains eonstaot 
which it IS likely to be for a long time to come^ Bat it may be pointed ont that there 
nre about 115 million acres of ‘ 'coltxirable waste other than fallow" in Bntish India (for 
1921-2 the figure is 151 milbon acres), which it u possible to press into service. The 
present total area under cultnation in British India being about 250 million acres, them 
19 Consequently the mavimum po««ibihfy of espansioa to the cstent of about 50 per cent, of 
the present area. The beneficial effect of a possible cspan^ion will, however, be nnUificd by 
a Corresponding growth of the population. 
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(B) Possibility of the Extension of Non-food crops for export 
or manufactures. 

3. Bxports of Qon-food crops. — ^In the prccedinir section A, we have seen 
that there is likely to be a prenter demand for India’s commercial crops from 
forcipn countries In addition, the development of varioas industries within 
the country itself is poing on rapidly, though not so rapidly as wc should 
desire On both these scores, it will pay to extend the cultivation of our 
commercial crops, and other non-food crops. 

The following table gives some idea of the principal non-food crops WC 
export from Indi.a; The figures arc obtained from the Review of the Trad® 
of India in 1921-22.' The average of 1909-13 may be treated as the “Pre-Har” 
Average,” and that of the quinquennium 1914-18 as the “War as'erage ” 
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This table shows that our export trade in non food crops Iml received 
n Bot-b.aek during the War. t)Ut wc arc rapidly regaining our pre-war position. 
Hut the set-back during the war should not be taken to mean a lov» of markit 
for ihi-sc prodnee For, there did grow up a verx* powerful dem.iiid for them 
in the home-market itself; and large quantities, which in the onlinary course 
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■we slioxild have exported, "were diverted for home manufactures. Many indus- 
■tries were developed during the vrar, and as mills and factories, vrhich have 
boon once started, tend to remain, the demand for raw produce for home manu- 
factures is to-day much higher than it was during the pre-war period. 

The table also shows what a high percentage the export.^ of non-food crops 
bear to the total. 

For purposes both of exports and home manufactures, therefore, the 
extension of cultivation of these crops is desirable. 

4. Ways of bringing about their extension. — In what ways is extension 
to be brought about? Firstly, by means of improved heavy-yielding seeds, 
and proper varietal selection, we can increase the yield even with the present 
acreage. And, secondly, it is not merely increasing the yield that is to be 
<lesired, hut also impro\ing the qnalilj*. It is mth these problems that the 
Agricultural Department has been lately concerned In Jute, the Bengal 
Agricnltural Department has been greatly successful in isolating the superior 
strains from the common mixtures found in the fields. Cotton has, along 
irith rice and uheat, always received a major share of the attention of the 
Agricultural Department, aud the work of plant-breeding and improvement 
is constantly going on. In the Central Provinces, rotation experiments 
have shown that cotton after groundnut gave about 500 lbs more of fcapas 
per acre, than cotton after cotton. Such e.vperimenls are bound to be im- 
mensely useful. In Madras attention is directed to maintaining and improving 
the quality of the Tinnevellys and the Cambodias, which are now sold ui 
the English Markets at prices greater than those fetched by the Middling 
Americans. In the Bombay Presidency, trials of several natural crosses are 
■being made, and several successful strains arc being further tested on a field 
scale. The results have been promising. In addition, successful results 3vith 
flax have been obtained near Cawnpore, with groundnut in Orissa, with 
cocoanuts in Madras and along the Malabar coast, and with the ncAv hybrids 
•of coffee, called the “Jackson’s hybrid,” in Coorg. As for flax, the recent 
pbenomeual rise in the price of that produce should make the cultivation 
■of fla.x very profitable. Russia, which supplied 60 per cent, of the world’s de- 
mands for flax, has for the present gone oat of the market, while Belgium and 
northern France have not yet recovered completely; and though Canada, the 
U5. and East Africa are all producing flax on an increasing scale, experiments 
show that India can also produce good crops, and even more cheaply than 
any other conntry. The extenave cultivation of another fibre, sann-hemp. 
can also be very profitable both for its yield and for the fact that it is a 
Tcry useful rotation crop. Hemp is also a very fine green manure, and as such 
is very useful in a country like India where the soil is deficient in organic 
mattex*. 
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Tliirilly, nlonc with inorcn<sinK thp yioH. flttrntion must also If pivrn to 
proTcntinc <l(struction hy and mswt*l>psls In connection with fhia 

It may be noted, that the myrolopKt^ of the Acricnltnrnl Bepanment are 
busy fiftidyintr the problem of eradicatme the we«vil and the bollworm pests 
to cotton The eradication may Ronxetimes rtqnire drastic measures, as for 
jnstancc. it may rt quire a eomplete nprootiiiR of nil the old crops in a Inr^e 
tract And under the AKrieulturnl I*csls and Disensis Act, power )ias hecn 
given to the Agricultural Bcpartinrnt to lake Mi<h and other measures. This 
act was brought into operation in eertain districts of Mntirns in 1019 As 
regards jute, the Agrieulturnl Department is insestignting whether bite Rowing 
will not rid the plants of n fnngOH disease called “lilack band ” As ri yards 
ten, there is a seientifie departmnit mnintniind — with the Inlp of a tiosenu 
ment graiit-in-nid — by tbe Indian Tea Asso<iati«n, which insistigatis into all 
problems conneetrd with ten One of the most onfstajiding work of this 
department has heen to cure t«n bushes, infteted with mosquito blight, by 
innoculating tbcm with potash salts liiirgc iraets of bushes in a inoributul 
ktate lm\e been re\i>ed by this process 

Fourthly, extension of euitivntiun may be brought about by taking into 
use additional areas now lying idle, and rctimnd ns “ctiltiirable '\nsti* other 
than fallow” \Vc have stated that ilicre an nearly o Ilf* ndllioii acres 
of such latid and with improve nu nts in irrigation. ROiin stiirtll portion of 
tills at least may be utilired I^arge irrigation M-lwmis — like the liiikkur JIar> 
rage Rchenu'— are already in hand, and these will render cultivable large tracts 
of land sxhich ha\e liltbcrto been left idle owing to lack of water Rlipply. 
Another mode of extending the ner«agc ninler cultivation is that of iLsing 
hill-slopes. There is in India many » promising hill elopu nvnilnble for 
the cultivation of eolTcc and tc.i . ilicy «nn wiih btiie imiiblc he lerrand for 
this ptirposc. 'Ve belitse n large nna of this nature dexs not I'en find its 
Way into the figures of area by professional aurscy 

It is in thise four ways, eluefly, that the ext»nsioti of « nltiMition may be 
brought about Hut merely nnd blindly leiereosing the yield Ls not adioeated, 
for it is not evin pnifitable Thus there was n great Riiimp in tin t«n trade 
in 1920.1, owing to a glut in European and American rnnrkits niul the aeon 
inulatb.n of stocks in the home-market. In such coses, we have to consider wfic. 
thcr alternative crops may not be usefully substituted To gise an example, 
there are good chances for Indigo to be Rubstilutctl for tea in rouic parts of 
As-sam. seeing that the glut in tea has caused the producers’ margin of profit to 
disappear in many eases. The principle of wibsfitcition may be appliid In 

1 The flgute for 1W21.2 It rxccptiooftltj kicb, »ir , t 31 million trtet tJ’ 
flgsir*. •upi'lifil hy the Cctnmeftjml IntelhgOB'P Dei>nrt»n<>Bl.) 
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other cases also if need arises; provided the likely effect of any substitution is 
investigated beforehand. Thus j«te may be substituted for rice in th’e deltaic 
regions of Sladras. 

(C) Income from Cattle and other animals 

5. Forms of Income from cattle and other animals. — In connection Trith 
other Agricultural inquiries avc shall here try to get some idea of the income 
that Ave annually derive from our cattle and from other animals and insects. 
It is in this place that Ave can touch the subject because flocks and livretock 
are properly regarded as the assets of agricultural communities. And as to 
income derhed from other animals and insects, Ave had best include it here 
along with that from cattle. 

The income derived from all these sources is in various forms : — 

Honey; hees-Avax. 

Silk. 

Lac and its preparations. 

\Vool, Furs; bristles, feathers. 

Haav Hides and Skins. 

Bones and horns; ivory. . 

Meat; game; fowls. 

21ilk; eggs. 

ilanure. 

Accretions to cattle and other animals. 

(Work A'alue of animals). 

Useful Insects. — ^The three insects, which in India are useful to men are 
the bee, the sUk-Avorm and the lac insect (Tachardia lacca). Sericulture has 
been known in India for centuries and silk manufacture is an aucient Industry, 
which is rather on the decline. The value of raw silk annually produced AviU 
be calculated along Avith that of silk manufactures. The lac indnstry which 
has grorni so surprisingly in modem times a**!!! be treated in the chapter on 
Forests. Apiculture in India, hoAVever, takes, a remarkably subordinate posi* 
tiou; hut bees are plentiful here and there on the hill skies. It is possible to 
get some idea of wax from trade figures, but not of honey. The export of 
Avax in 1905-6 Avas over 400 tons Aalued at upwards of 7 lakhs of rupees. ^ In 
1916-7 there Avere exported 500 tons, valued at 9 lakhs of nrpees. In recent 
years, there has been a decline. On the Avhole, Rs. 30 lakhs for pre-Avar years 
and Rs. 40 lakhs for Avar and post-war years, for aa'bx and honey, will not be 
an OA’cr-estimation. 


1 Annual StatcncDt of the Sea-Borne Trade of Indw. (several issue*}. 
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Wool will lie cotisidprod kler on in Tart III. Fur, and hair and Imstlcs of 
such animals as are used for brushes, we noRleet as bcinp negligible. 

G. Hides and Skins. — Haw hides and skins are .1 rerj* important item, 
and figure as one of the principal articles of our export trade. The value of 
exports in 1919-20 reached the enormous figure of Rs 23 crores We shall take 
the value of raw hides and skins aa twice the valoe of exports for the pur- 
poses of onr three periods Sir George Watt expressed his opinion ^ that the 
local consumption was ns saluabic as the exports of this material For the 
very latest year, however, we ahall be justified in taking three times tl« 
value of exports, because the export duly of 15 per cent , introduced since 1919, 
has checked the exports considerably, while the War gave a great stimulus to 
our leather manufacturing industries, giving birth to many tanneries. The 
following ^al^ation is based on figures ghen in the Review of the Trade of 
India in 1921-2. * 

Quantity and Value of Raw Hides and Skins available in India. 


Average for the 

SJUDKty. 
Tboysaed To&<. 

1 

{ Value. 

Id Crore* of ropcoa 

Pre-war period 

100 

20 

War &. Post-war period 

134 

24 

Whole period 1900-22 

no 

22 

Year 1921-2 

144 

IS 


These figures take no cognisance of the animals that die or arc Klll(sl, 
but of which the hides and skin.s arc not prosened 

Bones and Homs; Ivory 

flfr for m/inore, ami fsw Ifce jDanu/aeJare of xomJJ artjcles 

like buttons. It is !iowt%or possible to get but a bttlc idea of thi >nlue of 
bone-mnnurc from export figures Hut as bone-manure is not extensively us-d 
in our agricultures, {partly because of caste prejudices, and p.irtij b(c.iusc 

1 ComcntrcMl Produclt o< lotfw i tiSJ 

T-iKl'- 7 p <7 

Z Watt. Cocnin«rci«l Prod.H* «t ImtM, rp. 7'.: »ii 1 I? ' 
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fold of manTire does rot l»eneiit foreals so oreh as nitifeenoiis manares 
dol. we sliaU tat? tte value of the pii>dneti<m to be oulv twiee the value of 
exports. Consequently, we eet about Ks. 1?0 lalihs for the three period't 
and about Ks. 200 lakhs for 1921-2. 

Ivoij^ — This toaterial is either exported unwrought, or is used for Eanu- 
factures or for inlayina wood — these arlieles beinc chiefly made in Delhi. 3Iur. 
shidabad, Mj^ore. Bancalore. Travaneone. Moulmain ete. But the export oi 
irory and ivory raanufactuit^ k declining . the figure for 1920-1 being about 
Rs. 30.000. The total value of production in the year can hardly exceed a lath 
of rupees. 

7. Manure. — ^As for animal manure, it is interesting to note here that 
farm-yard manure is used both as fuel and as manure It is not certMn which 
is the more extensive use: but it is certain that the ryots show great careless- 
ness as regards the preservation and utiUcation of cow-dung and cattle-urine, 
— ^perhaps the best and certainly the most econoaucal of all manures. As to- 
evaluating it, it may be said that we need not evaluate manure because it 
enters into the value of agricultural produee and so has already been counted 
in. But this is not strictly correct, as a large part is also used for fuel. Dr. 
Mann in his study of a Deccan Village (dategaoa Budruk) K says something’ 
about income from cattle. He values the manure at Rs. 3500 per annum; 
but as there are only 6S0 head of cattle in the village, the figure works out 
to Rs. 5 per head of cattle. At this rate, eonfidering that there are Ho million 
head of cattle in British India and 32 millions in the Native States *, Le« say 
ISO millions all told, "We should be getting a figure of 90 crores of rupees as 
value of animal manure- But a fuD half must be conridered to be either 
wasted or to have had no sale value as having been U'^ed up as manure by tie 
'ryots who own the cattle; wlueh therefore leaves us about Rs. 45 crores worth 
of animal manure per annum as income which must be reckoned in. * 

S. Meat, Game and Fowls. — It is not possible to ohtmn any idea of pro- 
duce on this score but -we may safely put it at 35 crores for 1921-2; even if 
half of Sir George "Watt’s figure is correct, vit, that in India 40 per cent, of the 
cattle ^e annually or arc slaughtered for food.* 

The following is a rough calculation: 

In 1920-1 there were in India 145 million head of cattle in British India 
and 31 million in the Native States, Le, 176 million in all ® There were al>o 

1. t-and and io a Deccan 'VlUaCe, Stsdr No. IL jip. <>7 and lOi- 

2. r*t> Atfic^ttoral SutisUe* of India. Yol«. I aid 13 for 

a. Dr. ilana ssj-5, O/j. nr. p. ttC,iliata little aador 50 i«r ten. of tie torsi 
of the dung made x- e«ed for making toadiiiigcaic« for feet 

■J. Oj>. cjt. p. C52. 

5. Afrieoltaral SUitiiUes of India VoL 1 and II for IPSO-l, TaVle 5. 
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46 milHon sheep and coats in Ilritish India and 19 million in the Native States 
i.e., 65 million In all. ' 


Tot«J ... ... ..j 

rrem tbn we UeJuet yonns /‘iorJc (tboBcli Sjr Ceo | 
Watt Joc< not make any ilc'loetian oo th« aeconnt ji 

Bfinain . .. | 

Of thu only SOperecnl. of rattle (a* apaiart Sir j 
Geo Watt'a 40 fKT tent, die or are killnl ;au<l 10 
per rent i.f the o''ine'. ... .. | 

SO per cent, of thi« iappo<ed to be lUnchtered for | 
melt in the rare of rattle, and alrao't 70 per cent m, 
the ra«e of aheep and Roal* 

At 25 rnpeei per he^d of rattle and n« |0 per »heep 
we get ; ... ... ' 

Total value of the meat of rattle and orinem i 

Add > aloe of pork, gane and fow|«, about . ' 


Total ft a. IS Crorc* 

On similar ealcuiationa. wo should put down the vnliio of meat etc. in the 
rcmalninc three periods at Its. 16 crores. Its 23 rrores and Iht. 19 crores 
rcspectivelf. 

9. Milk.— This item Ls of the utmost importance in India where a diet 
of milk or of llie products of milk, ec. Rhee. and other dairy produce, is 
the invariahlc accompaniment of the cereal diet in almost everj' home D.siry 
fanninp is fast becoming an important industry It nill be evident that the 
income from this item will be scry larpc 

We cive below a ralu.nlioit of milk, but in the meanTvhile let us rivc some 
figures for ghee (cl.snfied butttr). which are available to us In the years 1920-1 
and 1921-2. the esporls by sea of gb«e amounted to 53 and 4S thousand cwt., 
\ allied at lls. 50 and lbs 40 lakhs respectively * The pre-war figures are 47,000 
cwts vnluul at 29 lakhs, while the average for years after 1914 gue* us a 
fisun of 40,000 cwt. valued at lbs 37 lakhs This is only the export, which cer- 
tainly Ls a very insignificant part of the total production. The Inland Trade 

1 Mr Kr»tiDj;>- >-iy*, ( Rural Ecoawnr (ka Rumbar Dtecua* p n't), tkat a 
varj larta nutabtr of (.hiop an I 51 , 31 * »re kilbd fur BifSt, onrly all |h<- ti*l- * \l thii nt<-. 
tlluuisg also for s Ut 5« oambtr of otisc* of the ath«e ms wkiek art kiU«d afur ui'y 
kasa teaai J lo yitfld milk it bo of o»i' for otk«r putpoMa, tke porToaUee wdl b« oMrly 53, 
If aot iQort. 

2 Ra*>aw of tba Trad* of tadia 1921>2. Tablet. p.t* 


Cattlt. h&rep BBii Costs. 


17C MilIioDs I C3 ytillioi 


12 S , 

Rs lO’S Crerr* | It«. 0 7 Crores. 
R* 2S9 Crerc* 

R» 5 1 Cforo* 
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figures for 1920-1, sliovr an inter-proTincSal trade of 639,000 cwt. or nearly 
$64,000 maimds. ^ This at Rs. 90 per mannd the average price of the year, 
■would give us 74^ crores of rupees -vrorth of this eommodity only. The figure 
for 1921-2 woiild (at Rs. 70 per maand) be about Rs. 6 crores. But these 
figures do not tahe accotmt of the very large trade within the same “bloch”, 
and, of course, not at all for consumption on the spot. If we allow for this, 
as also for consumption <firect, we shall no douht get over Rs. 20 crores for 
the latest year.* But the value of ghee, as of the other products of milk, 
will he reckoned in in the value of milk estimated below. 

It is not possible to value the products separately; but we can get some 
idea of milh from cattle. To this we ought to add the value of milk from 
sheep and goats. The sheep is not of mnch use for milk, but the goat is- 
For, as Sir George "Watt says,* “No conception of the value and extent 
of dairy farming in India could be formed were the part played by the 
buffalo and the goat to be omitted.” The follo^ring is an attempted valua- 
tion of the value of milk of cattle >— 


! 

1 

Pro war 
period, 
11*00.13 

War and 
pOrt-WBT 

penod, 

1014-22 

tVhole 

penod 

Average, 

1 15•0^^2 • 

Tear 

3921-22. 

Xrtimated total ntuuber of cows and 
eon.bnSaloe* U Bnti<h India and 
in the Native States, s 

41 

56 

4S , 

C2-5 MilUons 

Xalf contidered to be in SiilW. 

-- 1 

2S 

24 1 

31’2 „ 

Average dailT yield per anirenl laaj 


42 


40 S Million wers 

Price of nulV per ‘cer 

1 

J 

i 

1 Anna 

Daily grt>«s > alue of uulh w. 

1-03 

1-90 

PCS 

2-<» Million Es- 

Annual gTo«' vnlne o{ milk . - 

37 6 

71 S 

02 3 

lOO.S Crore Es. 


1 InUnd Trade of ladia 1930-21 Table 3, p. 3S. 

2 Prices «nd Weges 3Tth i»SBe; p. 5. 

r. Sir Gw'rg- tVatt Ot'. cit p. -iVi, proeeedmg on a different basii, estiisat*‘* 
, - .» .1. . -jOb 7) to be worth nearlj" 20 erores of ropees ann^aUr- 

l per annmn) we shoold getting 64 crore lbs. for 
" Bnt there ia no Tcnffable basis for this calcnlstioa- 

\ ' I . 1 1 ' ' I idia. 1920.31 VoU. I and II TaWe o 

' ■ . -I®®- 
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It will be noted that we hfcve taken fairly low figures of price and 
yield and made all reasonable allawancea. * To our fipurca we most add at least 
20 per cent, on account of the milk of goat, and the lacmaed value* of milk 
prcKliicJs, such M ghi, butter, khir, dhai and cards, tak, aweefmeata etc. 
Ilenco, we get the total value of milk and milk products to be, In round 
numbers: 45, 86, 75 and 130 crores of rupees for our four periods respectively. 
The figures reveal the enormity of the income on this account. 

Eggl. — No idea of the quantity of eggs available during the year can 
be obtained. But if wc auppose that only 50 per cent, of the villages of 
India derived an income of only one doren eggs per day, the total, at 4 
annas per dosen, would still be valued at over 3% crores of rupees, for 1921-2. 
At 1^, 3 and 2 annas, we get about 1 2 crores, 2.4 crores and 1.6 crores for 
our remaining periods respectively. 

10. Accretions to live stock. — ^Thc accretions to live stock may be valued 
as follows: (Wc shall take one-third of the total number of young stock 
(calves and buffalo-catvcs) and of cotta and fillies, as being born witMo 
the year) 




Pre-war 

Average 

WaraoJ 
Poat war 
Average. 

Whole 

period 

Average 

Year 

1931 22. 

Vouae atoek (calvea) 14 

,, (buffalo) f 


5S-7 

(M-M: 

30 

llliooa) 

1 =0 

If! XI 

1/3 born in the year 









93 


53 

Value of youDg aloek (cattle) 

It. 



80 M. 






•3 St. 

1/3 born in the year 


•es 


i 

•J St. 







Value of colta anij lllhea 

tu 



1 ^ 

8 M. 

Total valortof younff afwk of 
anil hor<ca born la the year 

C2ttlC 

»■ 

30 3 

S27 

33 S 

60-8 M. 

AJii value of aceretioaa to the 
of ovine* ami other animal* 

atoek 

Ra 

H 

S 3 

1 5 

3 2*St. 

Total: R« ; 

i ' 

1 5S 

3S 

1 8 4 crorai. 


A eoo.l Icm i« *iror.Jf.I by Dr. if«lin'» ffgarM for l&c Tillsjrp of Jitrcion 
•• •f'». • V- *• S» 1’ - * The \aiuf of milk 

, • * • • « ’ ' F p«r «Fnt which 

, , , . > ■ »• • •■ • ■•at.) ThlJ 

• a onr SI.3 laillioa 

, • ■ a . • ' that moft of the 

a • I >■ •••■■■ lewa«i< alaa/j 

By Inaroaiaii valae wr mean the diSereare between tne final value of thCM 
aa<) the value of milk Jhervm eootained which wa have already reekoaed lu. 

Dr. HaoB (Opof. p. 105),g»»eaa0g«^®t H*. 3 for 2917 ; thii u loo low. The 
vailioR iu the Ueeean at prewal are between Ba. 8 ami Ra. 10. 

Afirttatiaral Stalbtlca of Iwdiw, Vol, I ka<l tft 19-0-1 Table S. 

to 
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• • The question is, if 'we add for cattle, born -within the year, should we 
not deduct for those that die? The difficulty is a real one, for, though the 
cattle that die are every year replaced by that portion of the young stock 
•which ceases to be “young stock,*' that is to say, -which begins to give milk 
or becomes useful for work — and statistics show that this replacement is 
generally more than the loss by death or slaughter ’ — yet -we ought to make 
allowance for the depreciation of the stock, which is, indeed, not a neghglble 
item. (See p. 147 below), 

11. Upkeep of Cattle and other animals: It is donbtfoi whether 
•we should estimate the cost of upkeep of the cattle stock in its entirety, 
because. a very large percentage b kept on grasing only, or on the straw 
which the cultivator gets from his grain crops — both of •which items have no 
sale value, and have not been given even an hypothetical value in our agricul- 
tural income. Dr. Mann assumes* that the animals get grazing for dx 
months and have to be fed, partly at any rate, for the remainder. On this 
assumption, the cost of upkeep works out at Bs. 30 for bullocks, Rs. 15 for 
cows and co-w buffaloes, and Rs. 10 per calf. It is, however, not clear whether 
the cost of upkeep includes also the value of straw from the cultivator’s O'wn 
grain crops -which the cattle consume, or is exclusive of it. 

'We however proceed on the assumption that for the four monsoon 
months the cattle get enough grazing; that for other four months, they are 
kept on stubble-grazing and straw from grain-crops; and that for the remain- 
ing four months, they have got to be fed at a rate which is 2/3rds of Dr. Mann’s 
(because the latter are for six months). The cost of upkeep would then in 
1921-2 amount to: — 

64 million bullocks and bull-buffaloes at Rs. 20 = Es. 128 crores 

61 million cows and cow-buffaloes at Rs. 10 = Bs. 61 ” 

18 million young stock (oxen and buffaloes) at Bs. 6=Bs. 29 ” 

Rs. 218 ’’ 

Suppose that sheep and goats yield enough by way of net accretions to 
their number to cover the cost of their upkeep. * For the other four million 
animals (horses, mules, donkeys, camels), we assume a cost of Rs. 40 for 
half the number, (i.e., for the bigger aiumals) and Rs. 10 for the other half 
(i.e., the smaller animals and the young stock). This amounts in the total 
to Rs. 10 crores. In all, therefore, the cost of upkeep of cattle, horses, mules, 
donkeys and camels, amounts to Rs. 228 crores. 

1 Atrlcuhuf«l StitUticf o< India, 1920-21, Volj. 1 & 2, Sommarv Table I. 

2 Opc/V. p. 101. 

3 Mr. F eatingc (I'iife Rural Cconomr in the Bomber Deccan, p. 116 ) writes 
that they cost practieallv nothing to their owner for food ; while a sery large noraber ia 
killed for mcat—nearly all the male*. Hence, onr supposition is practically “ safe.” 
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from cattle and othrr animals*, cairnlatcd for the year 1920-1, is 


Hides and Skins 
Hones, horns etc. 

Manure 

Jfeat 

Milk and milk prodoefs 
Accretions to cattle and horses 


Its. 18 crorcs 

Its 2 ” 

Its. 45 ” 

Its. 32 ” 

Its. 130 " 

Its. 8 ” 


r, , . , , 'fotal Ji,. 235 

Ue«luet for upkeep 1 ^ 3 . 223 " 

^’ct income from anizn/il?, (which, 
however, may be aet-off ogaiast the 
depreciation of stock). Hs 7 ” 

The foregoing results suggest four pointit for comment. 

(1) Thongh our figtin-s show on the whole a net gain of Us. 7 crores 
for 1921-2, it must Ktjll be borne in mind that oiir calculation is subject to a 
svidc margin of error; and It Is possible that there may be no net gain, what- 
tiocvcr, but instead there may be a negative charge on account of calUc 
which must be deducted from the total income of the country. It will have 
been noticed that wo have taken fairly low rates as regards the yield and the 
value of such things as moat, milk etc. Oa the other hand, it tnay bo possible 
that wc have underestimated the cost of upkeep of cattle and other animals. 
All considered, therefore, wc think it Lest to hold that the income from cattle 
and other animals is c<]ual to the cost of their upkeep, in other words, that 
the net income on this score is nil. 

(2) The little or no net gain on tbe average shows that many a ryot 
may be actually suffering a loss on account of hLs cattic. This fact gives 
rise to remarks like that of Sir George Watt,’ that "cattle nevertheless often 
become the cultivator's greatest source of poverty and danger"; * especially in 
years of drought and outbreak of cattle diseases 

(3) The net gain from eattic docs not mean the net utility value of 

cattle. For we have entirely : ‘ ' ■ ' ' 'cattle would 

be met by their service, in oth ■ • ■ . k.s and buffa- 
loes This can be roughly m.-s... .. , • ot mast pay 

for hiring the use of on nniroal. tVe cannot reckon in uork-value bteausc 
that is already embodied in the sniue or gru^s proceeds from ngriculturc. 
Hut wc arc bound to remember this item of work-value if we seek to obtain 
nu idea of the net advantages that the lonutry derhes from its cattic. This 
will also be fnic of hor>es and other aHioials, but thire is very much lc*» 
justification for our omitting the work-value of honors, mules, and donkejs, 


] TIjo »ttloo of inegme from poolirj i» Ignored to nllow for Iti oi'krvp. 

i' "In To-tin th« proruioo in.! ? 

ioorce of Jiffientfy on** b** ‘o cattirnfw, in otkrr eoontnw tb» *»tu* nr* » 
»ouftc of profit.” 
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camels aii3 elephants, from the total net gain from animals, than there is for 
omitting the work-value of cattle. The latter may be assumed to enter into 
the value of agricultural production— though even here a large number of 
bullocks are used for transport purposes — but the former cannot be so sMum- 
ed to enter. But the real justification for our omitting it is that there has 
been notbing material produced, no wealth created. The mere “services’' 
cannot be reckoned in. (Vide Part I, ch. IV ante). For the same reason, 
we favour the omission of the work-value of slaves in a slave-state; the case 
of slaves being analogo\is to that of horses and other ammals. 

Nevertheless, to derive a complete idea of the net advantages from our 
animals we shall have to make some such calculation for annual work-value 
as the following: — 


1.5 m. horses (out of 2.2 m. horses and mares), at Rs;. 50 
2.1 m. buUcks aud buffaloes (out of 63 m. ) presumed to 
be used for transport purposes, at Rs. 40 
1 in, mules and donkeys (out of l-I m. total I , .at Rs. 10 
0'3 m. camels out of 0'5 tn.) at Rs. 30 
Elephants (not ascertainable) say 


Rs. 7'5 crores, 

Rs. 8-4 „ 

Rs. 1-0 „ 

Rs. 15 „ 
Rs. *35 


Total annual work-value'of animals, about 


To this must be added the work-value of the remaining bullocks and 
bull-buffaloes used as drought ammals; at Rs. 20 per animal this would 
amount to Rs, 125 crores. But this topic need not detain us as we are in 
this book concerned only with the net wealth of the country and the work- 
value of cattle is not to be considered at all, since it is already included in the 
value of the agrienllural production which they help in producing. 

(4) The last point we should like to state is a caution. It must he 
remembered that we have already counted in the cost of upkeep of anim a^ 
Therefore, the income of the people per head that wc shall eventually obtain 
must be remembered to be free from all obligations to support cattle. The 
point is important. The average reader, we believe, when thinking of * 
cultivator’s income, generally has in his mind the idea that a not inconsiderable 
part of it must have to be set apart for feeding his cattle; that, at Rs. 75 
per head as income, a ryot and his wife, earning Rsl 150 per annum, wifi 
have to set apart about Rs 50 or l^rd of their income for the upkeep of their 
pair of bullocks. But this notion have to be given up. 'Whatever may have 
been the matter with other compulations, it must at any rate be beme io 
mind with regard to ours, that no such allowances are to be made, and that 
the ryot’s income is exeluavely for his oivn enjoyment; it is net, free fro® 
all obligations to maintain the cattle. On the contrary, whatever services 
he obtains from the work of his cattle *or any other animal, whatever com- 
fort or enjoyment or assistance be derives from it, is an addendum to his 
money v. 



CHAPTER VII 


Forests and Fisheries 


1. Area and Utility.— In the second chapter we have mcntiorKyl «ome- 
Jhinjr nbont the different elasses of forests; and how the esMtenee of forests 
helps prodaction. But forests have a considerable amount of wealth in 
themselvi-s which wc shall briefly consider here. 

There arc in British India about 250.000 square miles (ie, 160 million 
acres) under the control of the Forest Department,* but for all practical pur- 
poses the actual area under forest is only about 88 million acres * To this 
we must add the area i«i the Native States, viz, 16 million acres; and we 
pet the total area nnder forest in India to be just over a hundred millions, 
which, is one-BCVcnth of the total area by profe.ssional survey. 

The general economic importance of our forests cannot be measured by 
the mere money value of forest produce The forest produce Ls of course 
great; but there is an indirect value as well. Forests are the regulators 
of the water supply which is eo essential to agriculture. They intercept the 
copious rainfall, and conserve large quantities of it in the soil, which would 
olhmvisc have run atray in deslruciivc torrents This water is subsequent- 
ly released by soopage etc., and is the cause of rivers and springs being 
pcrcnni.ll Forests regulate also the moisture of the soil, and the climate. 
It U difficult to conceive wli.it the condition of our eultimtlon would have 
been without this most important asset 

Forests, besides, provide large qiinntitb's of food to men and cattle, 
large supplies of fuel, of building materials etc., which are obtained gratis. The 
Forest Department ascertains the value of produce given away free to be 
nearly one crore of rupees. ’ Bui indeed no count can be made of the small 
amounts — considerable in the aggivgote — which the \illagers obtain for them- 
fcchis from woods in the neighbourhood 


1 :S9.S04 rn miles Bcrortnog to ibe Slalitttc* taUlial lo Forcal A<iBlaitlrall«> 
!■ Brliiib lodU 1921-3. V I 

: A<rico!tarilSutiilic« o( ladw- Soli, l«:o-I 

OwiBg to tbe cBoraoM ducrepaBctrt brtweea tkr»e two pablicttioB*, we tntiM 
inquine* *l the Commereitl Istelhgeoee PepL, wbieb elieiteU tbc reply, th*t the BetMl 
wooded area i* properly that (irea is tbe ACrteoKarsI Siailulet. while tbe area ia the 
SltU.cl«»oirofe»tAdBJial«cralI«a lortodraia many proviaee* all oBoeeopied *a»le oftea 
eatirely Je»ei>l of lr*e», whUb area, boweerr, bappeoi to b« U tbe tbarp* of tbc lon« 
inraTtment t'nforltiBstely. Ibi« e»plao*lion i» gisen OPithi-r iDtbe A<rl*«*'*'al 
tiM aor la tbe StatUli«t el Fore»l AdatiaiMratloB (bol »traoci Ir enough it 11b m ila way la 
the (Ftoiaelal) SiatUciesol BrliUh I«dbi.V«| II, lotb i«*gr, 1* 131) Con'pqo'nlly- 
writer oa tbt> aBti^eet bai made Ibr miMake of eooatiag Ibe a hole of It' 

Fore-t IlepaMmea* •• It >* "ore ‘*‘'“'*®''*‘“*'’a . . w-.-r 

3 yltf StatUlIe* el F ereil Adaletilrattea W-l ?, P- — FUteineat XVI. 


I is rb»rge 
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In caanr other besides, forests exereise a beneCeial inflaeiieo oa 

haman ^relfaro. aotahlv by ?nTin«r employment to hundreds of people either 
in the many forest industries or in the presermtion of forests. 

2. Ember.— Among the major foT«t produce, the chief one is timber. 
In the colder parts of North India, and alone the slopes of the H im a layas, 
are to be found Deodar. Pine, His. Willows Walnut etc.; in the U. P., the 
Punjab and a part of C. P., the Sal and the Ain are the chief timbers; while 
the teah is predoennant in the South. 

“There are feu" subslanees more widely used than wood, and although 
iron has snperceded wood for many purposes, yet statistics show that the 
world’s consumption of wood is steadfly increasing:.’'^ As very little iron 
is produced in India the chief material for the innumerable purposes is wood. 
Unfortunately, no value of the wood removed from forests by fS)veinment 
and private ageney is given, but figures in cubic feet are obtainable. 

Quantity in cubic feet of feel timber rmoved from Porests ia British- 
India by Government or private agency- . — 

Fuel atJ Tunbf r | Tmbei. FoeL 


lla Mitlioa t. fi ‘ 


Pie^tVir-aTewce 
W17— 

1P20— SI 
tP21—S2 
Vr*T4:pO«twaTATfTS£es . I 
TSlirie period arcrage 

lOOO— 22 


sta 

SCI 

ssc* 


OT 2St 

SSS 

IW SSI» 

!>0 SPS 

ISO 241 


This is for British Lidia only. “Satisfactory as the increase is (of late 
years), the present yield is far less than the forests of the coxmtrr are capable 
of producing under more intensive systems of manasrement and with the 
use of more up-to-date methods of extraction than exist at present.”* The 
revenue derived by the Forest Dep.artment from uood is Rs. 4 7S erorts for 
1921-2.* 

The chief uses of timl»er are in conneetion iriih the suptrsTriicture of 
buildings, but there are many other uses as well, e.g., for bridges, piles, lamp- 
posts, house-posts, fencing, mine-props, paving-blocks, and not the least im- 
portant of these, railway sleepers.* Considerable amount of timber is used 

1 Trosp’:' IndiiB Ferett UtiGutioBsp. t>4. 

2 Statistic-s rcUtioC to Foreit AdainiitrstiOB in Brltisli Isdit 3921 2, pp. 17 IS. 

3 QBiBqneoBUIRoTww of Ferctt AdmislitntioB ia Br.lB4u. 191 4-3 to 191^-9, p. 4- 

4 For tkc ‘■fotCit e«r”Le..c*idti¥3(*th Jnac, 

3 Sst, deodar, and the Bnnae*e p^oVado; foitaerly *t*o teak. 
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for boat anti abip building; for agricultural loiplemenK and macblnpry like 
hand-Iooma, sugar-milh, oil-prcw^, ricc-pounders ; for joinery, cabinet tnaWng 
and famiture;» for carts, carriage, and motor body tnakingr for cables and 
barrels; for ornamental carving and taming; for engraving, for pencil and 
match manufacture, and for wood pulp, for murieal instruments and sporting 
requisites etc, etc. 

At the present time, attention Is being devoted in India to the manufacture 
of pulp for paper, and of matches As regards the latter, the industry in India 
is yet in its infancy, but considering the abundance of wood suitable for 
match-making nhieh exists in India, the industry has a decent future. It 
is estimated that 70 large roalch fnetorics would be required if India were 
to manufacture all the matches she now imports * 

Paper-making proper U not likely to be a forest industry to any extent, 
because of the many varieties of paper which can be made from different sub- 
stances and which necessitate the mills being placed in contiguity to markets, 
put pulp-making from wood is properly a forest industry. Owing to the 
rapid exhaustion of many of the forests of Europe and North America, atten. 
tion has 0 / recent years been drawn to the resources of India as a polp- 
making country U appears probable that before long India will have a 
great paper-pulp manufacturing industry Various experiments ore at pre- 
sent being made with bamboos, and fiacchamm and other graases. 

On the other hand, the wooden ship-building industry, what with freight 
dues and the indifferenee of the Government, Is on the point of being annihi- 
lated. Certainly, the wooden ship should be verj- useful for the small scale 
coasting trade of India. ’ 

A very large quantity of forest pnnlucc Is used os fuel It must be 
remembend that expenditure on fuel is rarely incurred by the va.st masses 
of the Indian population, so that over and above the fuel directly removed 
from forests and returned m Fori-st Statialica, there are large supplies which 
ore mcrtly had for the gathering Itut we cannot value that, as they may be 
taken to base had no sale value. Nor have we ony idea nlmut the quantity 
of chnrco.al available As coal is scry little used in India, as tompared to 
other countries, the part played by firewood and charcoal must be an im- 
portant one. Many railways arc run by firewood, as in the Southern Maratha 
country. 

1 loJi» poii««Mrs tome /nraltare «0o<U «atcli sre kixMy valne,! in Eorope, 

U HUekwtKxt «r Ib^ewoo.], W'slaat. Teak, L«»t InJiin SVtUat, AadtrotM 
(I’adtak ), HatinwotKl, ABdatniBi Msfblewood, sbiI otker*. 

Troupe, IndUa Feretf Utiticaltoa, p. 7 

3. r«/« ITofcMor Kksh, Trade. TsetfIt.SBdTrtBiporl, t>. 4t1 >“*’» prc.e»t l«» 

fitly toMyhowf*ftlierc»ommra‘t*ttn»t of Ike lnd»»nStert»Btj1- JtifiBo Comailtre win 
eerned out 
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3. Jfliaer Temt Prt^oce. — ^As regards the value of naDor forest prodnce, 
the ■following are the fignres for the last few years ' 


Year. 

Bamboo*. 

GraSiDg and , 

Fodder. 1 
gra*s. 

Other 

produce. 

Total. 

391MS 

1 

(Figures m lahha of Bnpees) 

JS j 47 

1,^6 

J918-19 

16 1 

1 76 

49 

3,42 

191920 

IG ' 

76 

64 

1.2S 

3920-21 

1 12 

72 

51 

3,36 

1921-22 

1 1 

63 

57 j 

1,33 


"Other prodnee” inelodes a large variety of things: — grasses yielding 
fibre for cordage and ropes, for matting, and for basket -making ; thatching 
grass; grasses from which scented oils are derived (e.g., the rosa oil, the 
lemon-grass oil, the citronella oil etc.) ; there are also many other varieties 
of tall coarse grasses which will prove of great use in the manhfactnre of 
paper pnip, while in Northern India a durable paper employed for deeds 
and permanent records (called the Nepal paper) is actually made from a bast 
fibre. Quite a considerable number of tre« are lopped every year in order 
to use the leaves for fodder, for Utter, or for manure. Various fibres and 
“flosses" (or “silk cottons") are obtained from the fruits of certain plants 
(e.g., the cotton plant), or from the leaves of certain palms Although, owing 
to their scattered nature and high cost of collection, forest oilseeds cannot 
compete with those of the field crops, there are yet many oilseeds obtainable in 
forests, the oils expressed from which arc of great use either for food, for 
instance, as substitutes for or adulterants of ghi, or for cooking, lighting, candle 
making, soap-making, for lubricating, and especially for medicinal purposes. 
There are several trees from the %vood of which oils and other substances are 
distilled, to be \xsed for perfumery, for medicinal and other purposes; e.g-, 
sandalwood oil, deodar oil, ehir-tar, camphor, agar, and other attars and per- 
fumes. Other trees are useful for the valuable gums, resins (e g., dammar), 
and varnishes which they afford. Among the most famous of these arc the 
pine trees which yield turpentine and colphony or rosin (see § 4). Many 
forest trees are famous for the valuable drugs and spices which are obtained 
from them. There are also innumerable forest-trees and shrubs which yield 
edible fruit, and are of great value in times of famine. Some seeds are 


1. StatistSci rslatidf to Forcit AdmisBlrotioa ia British Jodia, 1921-S. pp. 1* 
and 19. 
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alio to that end, e.jr., the well-known eaihew nnta. Eren some Tarietiea 
•of flowers also are tised for food or distilled into intoxicants (c.g., Mohwra) ; 
while the niif’ary sap of the eoeoanut palm, the palmyra or toddy-palm, and 
the date palm is too well known. There arc many minor products obtainable 
from forests, whose existence we cannot even suitpect, eg, the sola or pith 
'from which sun hats are madel 


4. Tuipentlne and rosin.— A very promising forest industry in India 
is that of turpentine and rosin. These products arc obtained from the various 
apccics of the Pine Trees. The most useful of those is the Pinus longifolia 
which is found in large numbers in the Himalayas. 

At present, the princ-ipa? coimtr»p« which produce oil of turpentine and 
rosin on a commercial scale arc the United States of America, and France, 
and to some extent Austria and Norway also In India, Esystematie tapping 
of pines has been carried on for several years in the Himalayas, but the 
produce ns yet barely suffices for the home market. Moreover, the quality 
of the Indian oil of Turpentine is inferior, because it docs not dry away 
quickly. Hut this defect can be removed with Improved methods of distilla- 
tion, for instance, by the substitution of distillation by superheated steam 
instead of by water. 

The oil of turpentine, largely uswl for the preparation of paints and 
varnishes, and for inedicinAl purposes, is obtained cither by exuding crude 
realn by tapping, or by dUtUllng the resinous wood.‘ Colphony or rosin, 
is the solid residue which remains after distillation, it is also largely taed 
for the manufacture of soaps, scaling wax, varnishes, cements, ointments, etc. 
To the violinist it is a Rreat boon! The best kinds of rosin are obtained 
from the Flnus Kh&sya, and F. MerkusU, found in Assam and Hurmn. 

Owing to the great demand for both these products and to the great 
abundance of pine trees in our country, there Is a great future for this in- 
slustry, if it is properly cared for It is true that the best pine, the F. Ebasya, 
the F. Merkusli, and the P, Excelsa arc situated in remote places so that 
the cost of transport bccom^•^ too great for their topping to be rcmuacrati»e 
just at present; blit these difficulties will disappear if the industry is carrii-d 
«n on a large scale. At any rate, there will always be enough pious longl- 
folia for the industry to earrj on. The yield of this trie is from 5 to 1- lbs. 
per year, the highest yield being the 3rd year. 3!r. U. \V. E. Cotton gives* 
some figures for the quantity of roain ana turpentine produced in India. 
The pre-war average works out to 9000 cwt., and 35,000 gallons respectively; 
and the war average to 37,000 cwl, and 112,000 gallons. If ws postulate aa 


ireUI laforMsttsB foe laSU p. SfO. 
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iniproTcment ovfr the 1917-S figures, the produettott in 1921-2 cannot be less 
than 50.000 ewt. and 150,000 gallons; this at Ks. 26 per cwt. for rosin, and 
Ks. 9 per gallon of turpentine, pves ns about Rs. 26 lahlts. 

5. Dyes and Tans. — A second important forest industry is the extrac- 
tion and manufacture of dyeing and tanning materials. Tanning, ■which is 
useful for treating raw hides to prevent their decomposition, is extracted 
principally from the heart-wood of the Acacia Cate^u^ wHcih is a "very "us^ 
ful tree, and is found in eonmderable numbers in the Himalayan forests. 
From the same tree, principally, are obtained dyeing substances known as 
cutch, hath, and keersal. Dyes are also obtained by decoction from the 
bark, wood, leaves and flowers, and even fruits, of many other trees and 
plants. Many of the harks used for tanning are also useful for dyeing, 
because the tannic acid combined with salts of iron gives tis black, grey, 
purple and green colours. 

Among other products, the most important are the fruits of the tenainalia 
chebula, • called myraboUns. These fnuts are rich in tanin, and are exten- 
sively used for tanning and dyeing. 


Considerable quantities of myrabolans are exported from India every 
year. The quantities and values are’: — 


Period*. 


Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

Rs. in lakhs. 

Pre-war averase . . 


1,400,000 

59 

War average 


1,058,000 

56 

1919-20 


1,858,000 

101 

1920-21 


793,000 

40 

1921-22 

•• 1 

1,239,0(K) 

5S 


6. Caoutchouc. — A third most important forest industry is that of 
Caoutchouc or rubber. "We were doubtful whether to include this under agri- 
cultural produce, (Ch. II and HI), or under forests, or thirdly, to postpone 
its consideration till "wc come to manufacturing industries (Part HI) ; but 
the manufactures are small in value, and mbber is generally included among 
forest produce. Hence, we consider Uus topic here. 


1. Troup PP- 171 » and 2*1. 

2. /Wp. 173. 

2. Reyiew of the trade of India 1921-21, table 7, p, 4S. , 
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The following statimics of itibber are eompHed from Tarious sources.* 


rerio<N. 

i Arcs 1 

, swltisale.t. 
nocoe.t 

^ ! 

V irl<l- 
Atillioa 
lbs 

( 

Raw Robber 
eaporird. 

1 3(illi«a Jb«. 1 

Vatne et nw ' 
Rabtwr 
earofJrJ. ^ 

Value of 

1 Robber 
^antjfjeturei 
, 'crporteiJ. 

Pre-war .\%erace..( 

I 


1 ' 

Lakhs of 
Ks. 

3S 

Us. 

tPar Aver.sRo 



i 7T 

15S 


1919-20 ..j 

US ' 

\XC 

: t:-:. , 

ICS 

18,210 


1 124 

n'i 

\ U-O ’ 



1921-22 

1 124 

1 

9-0 

1 

"7 

4,433 


(The first two eoliimtH give figures whieh are subject to rev’ision;. 

fJonernlly spoakiriB, there are two valuable commercial products obtain* 
able: India riibhcr or caowic!io«c. and guttapercha. Plants jlclduig tho for* 
mrr are cultivated extensively in Travaneore and Lutmo, and Ihoso yielding 
the soft plastic guttapercha in [tumia alone. Thert are many rubber prodoe* 
Ing plants nuViRenous in India eg. the A.s.saoi or Itamboug rubber • V.UI 0 
extensive tinets are planted with e.sotic species, e.g., Para rubber. The Iasi 
has pro\etl the most profitable m our country. 

Owing t(i markets bviiic gintteil uitli stocks in about 1919-20 the rubber 
protlneers of the Sjtraits tSettlemems and the Malay VeninauU, in coujuuetioa 
with those of Jlnnna, had ri’>oIvfil 011 n rt'strietion of output. But under normal 
tinvis. rublwr wlU fetch high prices, and with the development of the motor 
indubtry. and the discosery of new U'C* to "Inch rubber can profitably be 
put, {v g , for innhing ro.sd surfaces), the rubber industry will prove to he 
greatly renunn'rati\e 

7. Other forett Industries; taadalvood oil. — Other forest indostricj are 
tiu- luanufaeturc of charcoal, the extraction of various oils and tons, the 
distillation of ranipbor, the nntjseplle irratiarnt of nootl (to increase its dura- 
bility), tiu- prvsMiig and baVmg of hay. rtc , etc Of the oils, the saudal-nood 
oil extraction is the most important one The sandalwood oil factory at 
Jlj-sor\‘ claims to be thi l.srg«-M of its hind in the world, the one at It.sngalore 
euming ne\t. In both these places, the wood is first reduced to fine fdings 
and these again into fine powder, so that, on Ubtflljug, the greatest oinouat 0 ' 
oil may bo I'btaiiusl. The two factories bring to the Jlj'sorc Stale about 
Uu laWhs of nipet-s annually 


] Ar«« aai Yl«U •{ ih« Prtaclpsl C*«pt t« fiitt, 

lh« Trad» at fadia, S, p. |s, sad Oaa4.a»aa T»ada •( ladU l»t l9J3t p «; 
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In Mysore and in Coorg, all sandalwood trees are the State property, 
in Madras, though private ownership is recognised, production is Mmost 
a State monopoly. These are the only areas where the santalnm alhnm occurs. 
The quantity and value of sandalwood and sandalwood oil exported, apart 
irom carved work like caskets, picture frames, etc., is as follows. ' 


I’enixls, 


Pre-war average 
"War average . . 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Sandalwood. i Sandalwood oiL 


Quantity, j 

Value. ' 

Qaantity. j 

[ Valoe. 

Tons. 

I Lakhs of ' 

i : 

Gallons. * 

Lakhs of 
Us. 


1 lii ' 




10 


21 

509 ! 

1 9 

16^460 

41 

244 

; 4 

12,270 

SO 

379 

1 ‘ 

6,654 

14 


8. Lac. — will be convenient to speak here something on the lae insect, 
which is really a forest insect. Iac is the resinous inemstration on the twigs 
of various trees produced by the minute insect called the Tachardia Lacea. 
and, some believe, also by a few other species of the tachardia. This substance 
is of value in many things: It contains a crimson dye called lac dye, which 
was of great value before the introduction of aniBne dyes. The resinous 
substance is, after tuidergoing a certain process, commercially known as shel* 
lac, and is of immense use in the manufacture of varnishes, cements, sealing- 
wax, laquer work, lithographic ink etc. The gramaphone records we play 
will not have been made but for this liny insect!® So enormous is the value 
^of lac iu the market that we obtained nearly 8 crores of rupees for an e:^ort 
of about 22,000 tons in. 1921-2. 

The quantity and value of lac exported® : — 


P.rioJ,. 1 

Quantity. | 

1 . Value. 

■Pre-war Average (1909-13)... 



Cwt, ' 

434,000 

Labbs of Bupecs. 
2,20 

War Average 



545,000 

2,57 

1919-20 


... 

570,000 

7,26 

1920-21 



906,000 

7,58 

1921-22 



435,000 j 

7,91 


1 S«>-6orae Trade of BritUb India for 1032, pp. SO? and 732 asd ReTiew nf tb« 
Trade of India. 1D21-2, p. 4S. 

2 Beecntly an Amcnean Company prodneed ecIluloLd ‘records, a few specimen* of 
whieb were seen in India. Bat as notbug mon is beard o£ tbe records or of tbe £na 
it i« prot>sble tbat tbe Tentore laigbt bave prorod onprofitable. 

3 Review of tbe Trade of India, 1921 S, p. 4S. 
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Nearly the whole of these valnn is represented by shellac; the other 
raricties. viz., stick-lac, btitton.lac, aeed-Iar, etc, fonainff a Tery mlnote 
portion. 

In Japan, in Formosa, and in tbe ex-Ocrman East Africa, repeated 
attempts were made at lae-caltnre, bnt all to no avail At present, therefore 
(exceptins a 2^! per cent, prodaction in Siam and Indo-China). India has 
a monopoly in th> lac trade. Mr. C. W E. Cotton.* estimates the world’s 
total supply of stick-bc to he about three-quarters of a million cwts . represent, 
inp about 350.000 cwts. of shellac As the whole of this may safely be 
credited to India, and oar exports are aboat 250,000 cwts., it is possible to- 
Ret some idea of the home eonsnmption We can also say that the total 
production is about one and a half times the exports 

Finally, we may remark that be fipnres very prominently in the “Exports 
of forest produce, and their valuation at the port of shipment” — a statement 
prepared by the Forest Department.* althongh that Department has still to 
tell ns what hand it has had itself in the production and manufacture of lad 
The total value of forest products exported is Ik 9 erores in 1921-2, and about 
Ib. 10 crorea during the last few years; but out of this, lac alone accounts for 
7.9 erores or about 8 crorcs of rupees. 

9. Estimated total income from 7orests.->We shall now try to get the 
approximate total >aluc of forest produce In 1931.2; 

Rs. (Lakhs). 


Loc (One and a half times tht tsport) 1,195 

Caoutchouc (one and a half times the average 
of the value of raw rubber exports during the 
last three years). 200 

Myrabobn-s. (One and a half times the export) 87 

Turpentine and rosin (Estimated value of 

production). 2&- 

Sandalwowl oil (one and half times the average 

of export values for tbe last 3 years) 42 

Other es.sential oils ( do. do ) 29 

Timber and I'uel (Twice ’ the gross receipts from 

“wood’’ to the Forest Department). 95C 

Grazing (Twice* the gross receipts from “grazing” 

to the Forest uopsrtmcnt) OS 

Forest produce given away gratis or taken away 
free (Twice * the value estimated by the Forest 
Dipartmcnt) 170 

MUrclbneotiH 3G 


Estimated total value lb. 2,800 bkhs. 


" «• t« BricUfc ladU.lWl t 

” Tk* “twit#” I* iiUadeJ l9 aeeOQSt for tk# But## a# »eU a# for »aJa* 

of pwp#rt7 wili wkuli Oo ror*«t Dtpt oaa Un aolilaf to <U 
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This about Rs. 2S cror«s Irom Forests in 1^21*2. For the earlUr 

periods, "we can mahe rough guesses, bearing in mind that lac then had only 
one-fourth the value it now has, that some other products lUce caoutchouc 
•or turpentine or sandalwood oil, are only the developments of the later years, 
that the outturn of timber and fuel was considerably less in pre-war days ' 
and above all that prices were only half as much in the earlier years. "VTe 
.are therefore inclined to put down the income from forests : 


For the pre-war period 

For the "War and post-war 

(1900-14) 

at Rs. 

10 crorcs 

^ period 

(1914-22) 

at Rs. 

20 ’’ 

For the whole period average 

(1900-22) 

at Rs. 

14 ” 

For the year 1921-2 

„ 

„ „ 

2S „ 


10. nSHTJUES.^Tbere is so doubt that, owing to a long coast lisci 
-abundance of fish in the home waters, and a race of Cshemen who have 
•brought the fishing industry to a high level, large qnantities of fish are dally 

• consumed in the coastal regions of India. Until very recently, however, there 
were no means of going a-Cshing into the high seas; but owing to tbe interest 
taken in deep-sea fishing by the Madras Department of Fisbeiies. and to some 
•extent by the Bombay Department of Industries, a system of sending ont 
steam trawlers was inaugurated some time back. The result has been a 
failure both in Madras and in Bombay ; because although very large hauls have 
-been obtained, many varieties were of an inferior quality, and they wouldn’t 
even pay the cost of transport. Indeed, after a six months’ experiment in 
Bombay mth the steam trawler “"William Carrick,” it was even said that 
“trawling was not yet a commercial proposition in the Bombay waters.’’® In 
this particular case the experiment was couducted under bad conditions : the 
trawler itself was not a good one and cost very much by way of repairs 
and renewals at every one of its 36 voyages, the price of coal was then 

• exceptionally high; and very poor arrangements for cold storage existed. ® The 
experiment in Madras had belter results. 

1 The outturn of timber and fuel was 217 million cubic feet in 1909 10, and S61 
milliou In 19tld 3, an increase of 30 per cent._Quiaijueanlsl ReTiew of Forest Adtnini- 
stration. 1011—19, p. 4. and Statistics of Forest Administration. 1911—22, p. 20. 

2 Annual Report. Department of Indnstries (Bombay) 1921-2 p. 23. 

.3 Thcio consequently a heavy loss on tie ventures tie total value of tie catch 
•bejn" Rs. W.OOO, while tho vnontily co^t of maintenance caclndin^ repairs was Es. 11,009 
The mwler was used for 10 months. 
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Bat in both cases, success Tras limited by the fact that some kinds of 
fish, qaitc good and edible, like the karcl or the akatc, are not at all popnlar, 
and these constituted nearly 40 to 50 per cent, of the catch. On several occa- 
sions, skate was not sold at nil, and srhen sold it brought only He. 1 for 100 
lbs.! 

It is possible that with better conditions in the market and less cost on coal 
trawling in (he Indian waters, with a amal! flotilla of trawlers or Small Gsh- 
ing vessels driven by power, may be commercially profitable. This has 
been the experience of every other conntry; like England, Canada, Denmark, 
Norway etc. 

Coming now to the consumption of fish in India, we arc aosolutely handi- 
capped by the lack of any material to go opon. The coasting trade Sgares 
show a trade of about Bs. 70 lakhs in dried and salted fish,^ but no idea of the 
total consumption of fresh or even of the dried fish con bt. obtained therefrom; 
nor from the foreign trade figures of export by sea (50 to 60 lakhs.) A 
bold guess would be to take the value of fish consumption as 1-lOth tha* of 
the meat consumption, which means at about Z2 crores of rupees in 1921-2. 

The pearl and chank fuhcrics are insignificant; they are hardly worth a 
lakh of rupees. They are carried on in the extreme South of the Peninsula 
(and in the Margui w\rchipcJago). There is hardly any extraction in mother 
of pearl or mussel sheVs in India. 


], Coittlal Trsd* aad Na*U>iios •( Brilitb ladia, 



CHAPTER VIll 
Summary of Port II 

1. Eetrospect — ^Frota a review of the previous chapters it will have bees 
seen what an important part agrieolture plays in the economy of India, and 
why it is that India is described as a leaiMng agricnlteal conntry. The 
total production from agricnltnre comes to about Rs. 2100 crores in 1921-2, 
a gigantic sum. Nearly a third of this or 32 per cent, is obtained from the 
production of rice — such is the importance of this crop in India. "Wheat 
comes next, being about 10 per cent, of the total value of agricultural produc- 
tion. The minor food grains together represent 25 per cent.; vegetables 
and fruits S per cent.; oilseeds 4 per cent.; cotton 3 per cent.; Jnte Lo per 
cent.; tea" per cent.; fodder crops G per cent.; and the remaining 10 per cent 
are made up for by sugar, indigo, tobacco, coffee, etc. 

Agriculture is, indeed, India’s premier industry, supporting as it does 
over 250 millions of the population. Agriculture has always been India’s 
premier industry, and will always remain such even though a policy of inten- 
sive indostriallsation may develop India’s manufacturing industries. Because, 
even if manufacturing industries should develop greatly, it is agricultore that 
mi^t find the raw material for it, while the very vastaess and expanse of our 
country mtet always tempt agrictiltural enterprise. Bnt the rdative propor- 
tion of food and non-food crops may change. At the present time, non- 
food crops occupy 16 per cent, of the area, and represent 13 per cent, of 
the total value of production, but these figures may very likely alter in their 
favour. 

In spite of so enormous a production of food grains, it will be clearly seen 
from Book II that there is actually an insufficiency of food crops, and conse- 
quent underfeeding. On an average, our population is underfed to the extent 
of 20 per cent, below the normal requirements computed on a moderate stan- 
dard- 

Cattle in India do not seem to be economically of much benefit since 
the net income from them is practically nil; but then we have also got to re* 
member the work value of bullocks and other male *Ti;T¥imlg which has not 
entered into the money income as calculated. 

The Forest wealth of India is about Es. 23 crores, which considering the 
extent of the country and the area under forests is not a large figure; and 
only reveals the fact that the forests of India have not yet been properly 
exploited. 
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2. Sununary of Quantity flgnrea^Tlie followirg is a summary of the 
quantity figures of agricultural prodace for oar four periods: — 


' 

Pre-War 

War A |M,st 

Whole 

3'r- 

CommO'Jitic< Unit I 

average 


p»rio.l average 

15-31 22 

Bicc MilIioD Ton*. .. 

U2-3 

333 

32 S 

35 1 

Whest „ , 

9 t 

03 

87 

10-0 

Barley ,, • i 

32 


33 

35 

Jowar „ „ ' 


77 

7-2 


Bajra „ „ 

3« 

34 




24 


25 

30 



3 4 

33 

3.5 

Oran n •> --I 

Other foo't grama ssil 


44 

.. 

5S 

pulaca „ „ 1 

10 3 

10-6 

105 

10-5 

grama „ „ 

753 

:<7 

76 6 

«33 

f-opsr .. „ 1 

23 

2 5 


2-3 

I,m«eeil Thogaand ton* 

4*2 

450 

,51 

476 

Scasmam „ 

C3I 

651 

653 

743 


ll«tn 

ns6 

1170 


Qrogndnut „ „ j1 

Other Oil y 

HCO 

10(9 

1 .55= 

970 

. Feed. „ „ )i 


«*32 

J 

S20 

seeila I ,1 • ' 

5726 

3547 

340C 

4373 

Cotton ililtion bales 

42 

4« 

4 

44 

Jute „ 1 

R7 


96 

40 

Imligo Thonannil ewta. .) 

71 

69 


69 

Opiom ThouaiDcl che*t*( 

44 6 

IS 

39 

14 1 

Tea Million Iba . 

240 

350 

!« 

274 

Coffee „ -i 

34 I 

37 4 


37-2 

Tobaeeo „ ... 

{WO 

5.0 

560 

pe,, 


4% 

76 

ei) 

«l 

crops Millions tons 






The figures show a slight but appreciable increase in food-grains and 
oilseeds, and in some other non-food crops as well. This U really-speaking 
the true criterion of progress and its measure The low figures of jute and 
tea for 1921-2 are due only to temporary causes The only serious decline is 
in opium, which however Is not quite regrettable 

1 Eseladiag eottOB-*«-d tk* yisM af wkUk Is wojWy f ejilUoa tea* 
li 
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4. »edacti^ for th. Rro., of o 

rnmt cri^inJy dodact for seed.. There i, no mod to oleOmt for the i«- 
Voren<>htnent of the fioil, for we can safely a^snme that the natoral fertJUz- 
ing agont«. of which the ,oiJ i> pro tanto deitade<l retnm to it ultimately in 
^hc shape of animal, leaf, and mineral manures; and restore its foMility. 
year and tear of implements would be a vety instynifieant and indefinite 
jJrm. The mf t-^Mt of apifeep of eaitfc U caneclled by the income wc derive 
from them. must cemainly deduct net cost of upkeep of cattle if it can 
ix> stat/stieaffy ejemon-strated that cattle bring a negative income, and by how 
Touch JJut we cannot skip over seeds; these arc consumed in the Production 
and must be allowed for To make a proper calculation would require a 
knowledge of the seed-requirements of every crop, even these vaiy wjjh lie 
nalwrc uf the soU and the amount of moisture available But wr can make 
rough calculations Xlr Duboy. in hisaHiclc on the “Indian Food rrohlom.” ' 
estimates the normal seed requircwenfs for food grains in Pritlsh India to 
be about 32 million tons * To this Wv* add 4 milltorT tons for the Xatlvc 
States, because their area under grain cultivation is one-fifth of that in 
Jlritiih India. This amounts to 2.d miHioci tons, which, at the average figures 
of Its. ISO per ton. mcaiw a cost of Its 39 crorcs on sceils lor food gTains. Sow 
AH food grains constitute two-tbirds of the total BgricnJtural prcsluction, we 
Add on iho same proportion f?«. 19 crons for <.ccd requirements for other 
food crops and all the non-food crops Therefore the Ipta) cost o» aci-ounl 
of good is about Us. o8 erores for 1921.2 This must be deducted in order 
to arrive at the net agrictiUural income Siioilar calculations for other periods 
give us Rs 20, 35 and 25 erores 

The figures of our agricuiturni produce therefore Bland as foUows-~> 


ytr njtT j 

.\»et»8c ] 

C'o.t **/ 
.\v»tsKc 

tVbpK I’cjipiJ 
Wruigc 

/y-w tv 

(Jrows agricultural 
production 

' 1 

1 

1014 8 ' 

IGsCo 

12.)7 1 

2idr»‘» 

Deduct for seeds . . 

200 ' 

33 0 

2'>0 

05 0 

Xcl Agricultural pro- | 
ductioti .. i 

y94-b 

I631-.'. 

I2d ’ I 

2097 5 


1 laaisn JourpsI o( CcoavDiei, Vat. Ul, y tt)3. 

U Tbs eitiioats U bMsl o& Ksa rc<iairea«nU Ot Vbs iUttnot step* u aKSiViaei 
If Dt. iitaa, Mr. ilooierjif and othen. 
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Therefore, the net wealth in Part II will be : 


PERIODS. 

^^et Agrleoltora) 
Prodnetion. 

1 Fore«t and 

1 Fisheries. 

Total. 

Pre war peiioil average 

991 S 

[Figure®, in Crore 

11-2 

s of Rs.) 

lOOO 

War and Post war period average 

1«51'3 


1674 

"Whole period average, 1900 .. | 

1232 1 

15'9 j 

124S 

Tear 1921-22 ... ... .. ■ 

1 209;'S 

1 

i 

f 

2129 


5. Agricultural Improvement. — Great as our agricultural wealth is 
it can he made greater still by improvement. That Indian agriculture is 
primitive or hachward is denie<l by so eminent an authority as Dr. Voelcker; 
but there never are any limits to improvement, and Dr. Voelcker’s own book 
is styled Improvement of Indian Agriculture. It is not intended to discuss 
the question of agricultural improvement here, for it wiU be quite out 
the province of this work. But as concluding our investigation of the agri- 
cultural wealth we may mention some points on how that wealth may be 
iueteased, which points, however, should form the very barest headlines of 
any book on the subject. •■Igricaltwral wealth may be increased in three 
waj-s: (A) by improving the methods and the wherewithals of cultivation, 
(B) by bettering the conditions of the cultivators, and (C) by improving the 
organisation for the sale of the produce. 

The first problem involves a consideration of the supply of seeds, clean 
and heavy-jnelding ; the use of new implements and machinery (like iron 
ploughs and tractors) ; the supply of abundant and unadulterated manure, and 
the prevention of its wastage; fencing of fields; propaganda against plant 
diseases and pests ; new and scientific modes of cultivation, demonstration 
and experiments, dissemination of literature on these subjects; investigation 
into water resources, and into the water reqiurements of the different crops 
with a riew to an economical use of water; irrigation facilities; dramage, and 
eradication of weeds; improvement of the species and types of plants culti- 
vated by varietal selection and so forth; eo-ordinalion of efforts through tbs’ 
agency of the Agricultural Department; etc. 
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The second problem toneh the questions of allcTiatinc strricnUnral 
Indebtedness, and financing the cnllirators by co-operatire credit, loans, 
grants, etc., education of the cultirators; introdnetion of subsidiary cottage 
industries; improvement of cattle and prevention of high mortality among 
them : cattle insurance; famine insurance, enlightening the burden of taxation; 
etc. 

The last problem nill embrace anch questions as storage of grain (in 
elevators etc ) ; cheap and rapid transport facilities, providing markets for 
the produce, and opening up new markets; export and import duties, and 
embargoes, and all allied topics 



PART III 

non— AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


CHAPTER I 

Industry and Commerce — General Discussion 

1. Survey of India’s principal manufacturing: industries.— The word 
“Industry” includes, or shoiUd include, in its denotation the agricultural in* 
dustry ns well, but it is often erroneoiisly used to apply to the manufacturing 
industries only. 

The principal non-agricoltnral indnstries in India are the textile indus- 
tries, the leather industry, the engineering indnstries, the Forest indtistnes, 
and the fishing industry. The last two having much affinity with agricid- 
ture have been treated in part 11. The mineral indtistry will be treated in 
Chapter HI. 


Principal Industrial Establishments. — The following table shows the num- 
ber of the principal Industrial establishments in India, in the year 1921, 
together with the number of operatives employed iu them — 


Kinds of Establishments. 

Number. 

Persons 

Thousand. 

Number. 

Persons 

Thousand. 

1 . Textiles 



545 

634 

Cotton Milts 

231 

346-7 



Joto „ ... 

82 

2S8-9 



■tVoolcn „ ... 

10 

50 



{’ilk 

11 

1-9 



Cotton spinning and weaving 
establishments not elas'edas 
mills 

113 

5-7 



Woolen carpet weaving esta- 
bVishmetrts 

n 1 

5*3 



2. Minerals 



220 

74’C 

Iron and Brass foundries 

101 

21-6 



Iron and Steel producing work —J 

1 

25 7 



Mica works ... 

40 

44 



Petroleum refineries .. ..| 

11 

131 

ITalUt 



1. Tabic adapted from pp. vii ix of Lar/e laduatrial Estabtisbineats in lodi* '6tli, 
issue 1923. It may be noted that tliia publication reeVons in a few factories and “rrorks” 
milts, which arc however not large enough to ester into the Statistics of British Indio, 
Vol. I (Commercial). There is therefore always a slight discrepancy in the figures of tbesv 
two pubhestions. 
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to-day has fallen off considerably otring to the general trade depression and 
nnsettled conditions in Europe, there is erery likelihood of its TCTival tipto the 
pre-n'ar standard. It Trill he fntile to compare the profits of normal years 
vrith those of exceptionally favourable ones, and then to bemoan retrogrcssion. 
The real progress of the cotton industry during the last 22 years may be seen 
from the following table, which has been taken from the Report of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, for 1922 (pp 5-6) >— 




Number of 

1 

Autborlred 
CapitaL 1 

Cotton 

CoDsamptfoo. 

Year. 

Mills , Spindles 

1 1 

Looms 

Em- 

plorees 

Rs fi/uf £ 

Cwt« 

Bales of 
392 lbs 


(.Pigutes m 
19S 5Q0^ 

tbov^nds) 

tFigures 
tSSQ 6 

n LaUxs.) 
4T 

15 

1901—02 

192 1 

500f 

42 

1S4 

1691 6 

61 

17 

1902-03 

192 

5043 

44 

ISl 

1657 C 

60 

17 

1903-04 

191 

511S 

45 

ISl 

154S 10 

61 

17 

19W-05 

197 1 

5163 

50 

195 

1597 10 

65 

IS 

1905— OS 

217 1 

5279 

52 

20S 

1559 10 

70 

SO 

180S-O7 

224 

5333 

5S 

295 

1727 10 

69 

90 

1907— OS 


3756 

67 

221 

1S36 9 

69 

90 

190S-09 

259 

C033 

76 

236 

1964 C 

73 

21 

1909—10 


6145 

82 

235 

2019 . 6 

67 

90. 

1910—11 

203 

6337 

S3 

230 

2141 6 

66 

19 

1911—12 

208 

6463 

S3 

243 

2195 1 6 

71 

20 

1912—13 

2T2 

6590 

94 

253 

2232 ' 6 


20 

3913—14 

271 

0778 

194 

200 

2150 C 

75 

21 

1914—15 

272 

684S 

198 

265 

2142 ' 5 

73 

21 

1915— 1C 

266 

6839 

110 

274 

219S . 5 

76 

21 

1916—17 

203 

6738 

114 


b I 5 

76 

=1 

1917— IS 

262 

6653 

116 

2S2 

23S8 i 5 

72 

20 

191S— 19 

25S 

6659 

IIS 

295 

2769 j 3 

71 

20 

1919—20 

233 

6763 

119 

311 

3*^5 1 3 

63 

19 

1920—21 

257 

6370 

123 

352 

- j .. 

74 

21 

1921—22 

25'! 

7331 

134 

343 

.. * 

77 

22 


1 Tkese figures are ta\en from tltc SUtiitln of BrltUb India YoL I (Commerejal) 
for 1919 20, Und stand fora few more or a fewlecs mill* than those ghen in column 
1 aboTc. 
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Jote. — Tho Jatc Mill industry first startM in Bcnpal in 1 P.j 5. and there 
lias since been a rapid increase, not so much in the number of mills itself, 
althoutrh that has also prown since 1905, as in the number of looms and spindles, 
as the following table will show. The industry is confined almost exclusively 
to Bencal, and is largely in the hands of Scotsmen from Dundee The in- 
dustry enjoyed almost uninterrupted prosperity until 1921 when owing to an 
enormous fallinp-off of demand and the accumulation of large stocks in the 
podowns. the industry has received o serious set-back .\11 the mills were 
working for only four days in the week 
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Other manufacturing: industries: 

The other industries are not of much importance. There are about ten 
•woollen milk in India, fire of arhich have an authorized capital of 2.8 crores. 
There are ako many carpet and shawl weaving eatablkhments, principally 
in Kashmir. The only iron and steel company of importance is the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. There are 101 iron and brass foundries 
mainly in Bombay city, and 49 mica splitting works nearly all at Hazaribagh 
in Behar. On the engineering side, there are 222 engineering workshops and 
149 more for railways. 

2. Whether profits from commerce ought to be included in an estimate 
of wealth.— The question whether profits from commercial and transport en- 
terprises should or should not be ineluded in an estimate of a country’s wealth 
is a vexed one. It -will be remembered that we are measuring India’s annual 
wealth by its production. And it is clear that commerce and transport by 
themselves do not create or produce any commodities. But here we must hear 
in mind that there is a difference between computing the production quantita- 
tively, and computing its \'alue. We cannot odd up the production of such 
heterogeneous substances like cloth, grain, coal etc Money-value is the only 
thing which affords a common measure for them all. And hence it is that 
computations are made in money-values. 

But money-values to whom: to the producer or to the consumer? It is 
clear that there will he some difference between the two sets of values. In 
computing agricultural wealth we have taken the average of wholesale prices 
all along, and not the retail prices; of course, we could not have taken retail 
prices for the whole of the production, as a very large portion forms the con- 
sumption of producers themselves and k not the subject of exchange. Ketail 
prices are just about Avhat the consumers pay, but wholesale prices are not 
what the producers get. If the average wholesale price of a ton of rice is Rs. 150 
the producer does not get all the Rs. 180; some part of it goes to the trader 
and perhaps ako to the transport entreprenenrs. U, therefore, we value the 
■whole production at wholesale prices, a large part of the profits of traders 
and carriers is ako ineluded in the total valuation. The question of inclusion 
or non-inclusiou touches only the remaining small part of the profits of com- 
mercial and transport enterprises. 

It k often argued that these profits are really no accretions to wealth, 
but are a toll on the eomm'unity. In its naive form this proposition has 
much semblance of truth in it, for the middlemen’s profits are generally the 
expenditure of consumers. And it >vill be preposterous to imagine a coun- 
try’s wealth increasing by the mere multiplicity of middlemen, ■while the 
underlying idea of all our present day co-operative organizations k to reduce 
cost by their elimination! 
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Blit wc must Ijc careful how we apply this proposition, mat we hare- 
counted is not the expenditure of consumers, and vc have therefore no ground 
to imagine that we have already e.ounted in the whole of middlemen's profits 
and that we ought not to “count them twice “ As a mater of fact, sihat we 
have done is only to evaluate prodnetion at a rate which prevails, on atr 
average, among wholesale dealen The profits of small traders arc really 
left out of the reehoning altogether 

The question now arises whether, as a matter of principle, wc should 
value that part of our production which fotms the object of retail-trading,, 
at the price which it is reasonable to believe must have been paid for it by 
the consumers ultimately In other words, should we now reckon in tho 
profits of small traders! In Chapier IV of Part I ive have argued that the 
utilities created by people engagc<l in eommereial and transport work are 
really wealth utilities, that they emtmdy in the eommo<lily the qualify of 
being in that place where it is usefully required, a verj* useful property 
which results in that commodity fetching a higher money-value or price. * The 
labour, therefore, of the transport worker or of the trader Is nnnlogexis to- 
that of the agriculturist and the other industrial worken; and not to that 
for instance, of the soldier or the lawyer Hence no objection can arise on 
the Reorc of their labour being not creative of wealth-utilities 

Jloreover, our reikoniug the salue of pro<luclion by means of wholesale 
prices seems to draw an arbitrary line between wholesale dealers and some 
carriers on the one hand and retail dealeri and other carriers on the other For 
Ruch a course there seems to be no warrant Ceteris paribus, the profits of the 
retail merchant, it may be nrguc<i, ought to find an exprission in the vnlu-* of 
the n,stion’s produce as well as those of the wholesale one 

One objection can bo imni«linttly raided the commercial people do not 
ilu•^ea^c the real wealth , n ton of wheat prodincel on ray farm m Khandwn wjll 
not become a ton and a ball imrely because it ultimately happciu to be dis- 
tributed among t went j -seven families in Itombaj * Theoretienlly, the objection 
is superficial no one denies that n ton will rtmain a ton for all that, but 
the point is that the utililj which that ton h.sd in Khandwa (represt ntrd, 
fca.v, by Its 120) lias bitn verj’ much increased by its having been brought 
to Bombay and distnbutid among tho families If the components now sell 
for IN ISO, tlun the 0 I P By. Co , and retail traders have togither earntd 

Bs CO. But these sixty nipets denote a real accretion to the ntiUty of the 
produce. The real question at issue will not base arisen if we had tnenstirisl 
the wealth In quantity figures only. W*e base in.sisted before on the tnhcnnl 

J ef. 3Iitb rrSorlpUt, j> 4*. 
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sxiperiority of the mere quantity ^^res over the figures of value of produc- 
tion, and Tve should like to empha^e this point once more. But since we 
have to do with money values of •ntflitics embodied in material production the 
•objection raised here can have theoretically no bearing. 

"Why then have we not txsed retail pricesi The answer is that the whole 
■produce is not exchanged at this rate. Mr. K. L. Datta says that two-thirds 
of the supply of food groins is consumed by the agriculturists and one-third 
Is sold. The wholesale prices are certainly much better indices of the value 
■of the whole of our produce. And for a good reason: 'Wholesale prices are 
determined by wider forces, sometimes even by world demand, and are ulti- 
mately correlated to the cost of production; these prices inclnde also all remu- 
neration that is to he paid for commercial and transport undertakings which 
are instrumental in making the whole world one market. Retail prices are 
•only the outcome of peculiar and local exigencies. They are no standard of 
value. And the apprehension that the utilities created by retail traders are 
■not reflected in wholesale prices may be more than offset by the fact that the 
value of consumption of their own produce to the producers themselves is 
much less than what the wholesale prices reflect. In the case of the agricul- 
tttral food crops, therefore, wholesale prices give a true index of the value 
■to consumers; they strike the via media between the values to the consumers 
■pure and simple, and to the consumers who are also the producers. In the 
case of the chief commercial crops, cotton, jute, tea etc. which form little or 
no part of the consumption of producers, we have generally used the prices 
prevailing at the ports or the chief industrial centres, or the average declared 
values on export — ^which include the profits of the producers and a whole 
series of intermediaries: the coutraclors, the railwaymeu, the brokers, the 
•dealers, the export merchants etc. 

Therefore, though there is theoretically no objection to adding in the 
■profit of small traders, for all practical purposes the wholesale'price ratios 
we have adopted may be cousidered to leave nothing more to be added up. ® 


1 Report on the Enquir 7 into the Rite of Prices in Indln. 



CHAPTER II 


India *5 ** Induatrial *’ Wealth— The Principal 
Manufacturing Industries 


I. Teitilea.— The most important of oar manufaeturing industries are 
the textile ones. We shall begin irith cotton. 

Cotton. — The ^ollo^v^ns uble gi^ea the amount of yams and woren-goods 
produced in India and their estimated ^alae: 
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The figures are coapiloi! from the Report of the Bombay Millowiien* As- 


locLation (for 192:2, p 6 and p. 449} and the StaUsUes of Britiih India Vol I 
(Comtaereial) for 1919-20 p59. With regard to the ralue of the yam prt>. 
duelion, and in the pre-^ar years that abo of the production of worea good*. 
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neither of these two puhlications give the required data, we have mnlti- 
plied the production figures by the average of the “average declared values 
on export for the years comprised in the periods.* (Review of the Trade of 
India 1921-2 Table 48 p. 69.) 

The above table reveals the increaang production of woven goods, which 
is very gratifying. At present, the surplus that is left after meeting our home 
■demands is exported to Ceylon, East Africa, Natal, the Straits Settlements, 
Siam, China etc. 

The gross value of yam and cloth produced in 1921-2 comes to Rs. 125 
orores; but from this we must deduct for raw cotton consumed; (because we 
"have already valued the whole of the production, of cotton in part II) and we 
have also to deduct for yam which is consumed in the production of the cloth. 
This gives us 53 crores of mpees worth of cotton manufactures. In the same 
jear our exports amounted to Rs. crores. Similar calculations for the 
average of pre-war years (1900-13), wap and post-war years 1914-22 and 
the general average for the whole period 1900-22, give us Rs 9, 29 and 14 
crores respectively. 

Jute:— -The figures of the production of jute manufactures are not ob- 
tainable." We, however, have detailed statements about exports. These are 
Rs. 20 crores for pre-war years (1909-13), Rs. 40 crores for the war years 
(1914-18), Rs. 50, 53, and 30 crores for the years 1919-20, 1920-21, and 1921-22 
respectively. * To this we have to add for figures of home consumption- and 
from the whole, to deduct for raw material entering into manufactures which 
has already been counted over. The last item is about 26 crores of Rupees 
for 1921-2. So that if we assume a home consumption of jute manufactures 
to be equal to one-fourth of the exports,* and the value of raw material to be 


1 In the case of woven goods only 4/5 ths of the unit % aloe of esport » e 4/5 ths of 

.5$, 5J, and 4t annas per yard for the first three penods ©four inquiry- vara at n 

12, 9 and 15 annas per lb. for onr four penods respectively. ^ ^ 

2 The Secretary of the Jute XlillsAssociationwrote to us to say that ench 

Tveic not compiled by the A«.«ociatioo. ^ «tatjstics 

3 Review o( the Trade of India in 1921-22, Table 7, p, 4S. 

4 Vide Investor’s Indian Year Book 102^ pp. 154-0. 

This gives some figures of; 

JliUs for local and up-country raarVets:— w luc v^icuiia 

1913—14 Rs. 5, Cl lakhs i. 1/5 of exportsof Jute manufactures to foreign eonntnes. 


191S— 19 

, 8,69 , 

1. e. 1/6 

„ 

1919—20 

, 7,66 , 

/. e. 1/7 

„ 

1920—21 

, 8,39 , 

I. 1/6 

„ 

1921—22 

, 6,03 , 

1. c. 1/5 



But the above figures «lo not include export of extra factory manufacture- 
factures by Mills outside Calcutta, nor of *o»stlag exports from ports other 
(c. g., Chittagong and Madras ports.) Sence our assumption of one-fourth. 
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abont tbrer-foxieth-K (fte rxport^, tre <hall then hnvt to arfd on b-irtn<*e fcal/ 
the Valac of export zx "the net accretions to valnc bj rjanofactnrp,’’ This 
caicnfatfon is certainly risky, bnt it may be allowctl to pass for want of 
definite fitfurf-*. Dividintf the export fittores by two and rearranttiac then 
to suit onr fonr pericxls, we obtain the net raise of jnt** nanofaetDres to be, 
on an average fo: the 
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Woob— In Pan II, we have not coanted In raw wool m one of the jtew 
of income from animals are therefore free to calculate the valac of 
the whole of woollen manafactorrs withont derlneting for raw material. The 
following figures are calcalatwl from the (Commercial) Statiitics of Sritiih 
India Vol. I 1913-20 and from (he Eevfew of the Trade of ladia la 1S21.2. 
p. 47 . 
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Silk : — The foregoing remarks about xs ool applv also to silk. But nc 
figum of silk production are eompileil. The export figures taken from the 
Rceiew of the Trade of India in 1921*22, (p. 47), are : 



Pre-war 
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1 War 
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1919-aO 

' 1920-21 1 

j 1921-22 
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tla T of rapees) 

1 39 1 41 35 
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5 
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45 

46 

. 3S j 
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As there are very fexv silk factories, and even these are very small ones, 
xve can safely say that the total value of silk manufactured in India and 
raxv silk exported does not exceed 60 lakhs in any year. We shall add in 
Bs. 60. 50, and 40 lakhs for our periods 

2. Pood and drink. — We have already evalnatcd almost all commodities- 
■xvhich can serve as food or drink Here we are concerned with the net 
value of the produce of breweries, distilleries, flour mills, rice mills, ice and 
aerated water factories, sugar factories, tobacco factories, dairy farms etc- 
The net value of the produce cannot be very much, as these estabkshments- 
nre few and small. But these values must be reckoned in, as these factories, 
breweries etc. render commodities immediately consumable, and so are u 
final and necessary part in the long process of production. The "added 
values" we have no means of determining, except for refined sugar, cigar 
mamifactitres, and beer. 

Sefined sugUr we have estimated at 123,000 tons in 1921*2 (vide Part 
H, Gi. 3 ante). This at Bs. 26 per maund, * gives us Rs. 8.7 crores. 

liXanufactured tobacco, i.e. cigars, cigarettes etc, can be estimated from 
the export figures, which arc betxveeu 10 and 17 lakhs. As the consumption 
of cheap cigarettes is increasing fast apace, we may safely make a conserva- 
tive estimate of total manufactures to be about Bs. 2 crores (Le. twenty times 
the exports). This — deducting half the value for raw material already counted 
in — gives us, for 1921-2, 1 crore of rupees. 

The production (in gallons) of beer is given in the (Commercial) Statis- 
tics of British India Vol. I (1919-20, p. 52). The last figure reported is 6.6 mil- 
lion gallons in 1919-20. The value of this production, however, is not re- 
ported. If we take cost to be two rupees a gallon we shall get Bs. 136 lakhs. 
However, if we are to calculate the total value of the production of liquor 

1. Price* iOd 37tli U«tte,p.6. 
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.which the coantry consumes the sum would be cnomotis. The Government 
gets nbout Its. 20 crorcs onnually* (from Excise), by way of receipts from 
license fee, doty anti other items Even if this charpe work out as hiph as 
50 per cent, of the value of production. * the latter would still amount to Rs. -lO 
crorcs. Deducting t^vicc the value of imported liquor, s\hich is between 
three and five crorcs, we pet the v.ilue of the liquor, spirits and drup prothiced 
in India to be nbout 32 crorcs of rupees annually' * 

As for other items, we have already made some allowance for dairy 
produce in Part II, Ch VI § 9 Flour and manufactures of flour, and aerated 
waters, we may put down at Rs 10 3 crorcs at the maximum 

Thus we pet the net value of food and drink manufactures to bo — 

Refined Supar Rh, S.7 crorcs 

Tobacco manufactures R-. 1 .. 

Spirit and liquor Rs J2 

Flour manutacturcs etc Rs 10 3 

Total Rs 52 0 „ for 1D2I.2. 

For the other periods vs«* may assume Rs 25, 41. and 31 crorrs 
3 Other manufactures.— Leather.— In Part 11 vve have made some csti* 
mates of the value of raw hides and skins It remains, however, to calculate 
the “added value'' of leather manufactures There arc in India 14G tanneries 
and 30 leather works at the present time, but most of them arc small ones, 
and arc not worked by nicchaiiieal or oleelrical power Then arc however 
innumerable local shoe-makers’ shops all over India, and their output must 
also be reckoned in Hir (iiorge Watt * euasUUrcd that the liotnc ci>nsutii]ition 
of hides and skins was as valuable as the exports. That was in 1907 With 
the Impoiition of a 15 per cent txporl duty on hides and skias sinec 1919, we 
are justified in considering the honu (oiisumplion of the last few years to be 
twice ns valuable On tins basis, we have eakulatcil that Rs 12 crorcs worth 
of hides and skins arc iisid up in Iinlm in iii.siiufacturcs If we take it that 
in the process of mnnufneturc the valiii incnascs by one half, thui we oupht 
to add in Rs G crorcs for 1921-2 ns the net value of lenthir manufactures 

] ];>. 10, rrorr. nt>out, in 1931 PJ 

2 Sir Ui.ll Illickitl '• r.r.nt l.u.lgct .is. eh ewnfirm. Ih.- |<rrPBI»ei 

2 OilTon Ki*i. «t<' ilrink hill of lh«* f K «b l"nV at t s’, million i e , !!« ll’T.'i 
ernrr. ( I i.fp Fcoaomlc laquiri*. and Sladi**. \ul II, Vo J'l , the time 

the figure mii.t he niori’ than .louhle 

It inu«t Ih. nolc.l, hy Ih' nay, that the 32 eroreiRMin ahoic i« only ih^ lalupof 
Ihr |>ro<Jucllo« of liquor nn.l .lruj« id Ib-Iiv The ** Jnok hitl ”, ic, thp lotil aTioonl of 
money whirh Hip pon«umpr» .pm*! oo .Itink, wool i he moeh notp Than that For the 
eoB«om< r» will ba\P to par in Che long ruD (I) not only thi.roil of pro Inction, I ut alxi 
(2) paPi*P ■lulir. wliifh arp'roally «h»flc Ion to them. (3) prollii of oworr* of liquor .t"!*, 
sn I (t> the .all valur of iraiHirli.l liquor The U»l three ilemi wool I makp anotk.r 
32 rrorr. or thrrrahonl.; .o trial the lotnl monry .(wat on ilrink lo In.ha i.opwarJ.of 
Ml (Torr* annually t 

4 CommtrcUl rrodaei. e( Idom. p.632. 
i: 
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inolTKlinc bools and shoes, saddlny and harness, traveilinsr bags, and other 
leather poods. For the other periods, on a similar ealenlation, we pet Rs. 
5, 6, and crores. Of eourse, our exports of leather manufactures are 
neglipible. and those figures cannot l»e used for anv purpose. 

Raper and Printing. — .\s regards the quantity and value of paper pro- 
duction. the (Cominereiall Statistics of British India ' give xis full information. 
In the latest year reported {191D-20'). 31.000 tons of paper of the value of 
Rs. 2 09 crores were produced The arerace figixre of pre-uar years comes 
to Rs. 70 labhs. and of uar and post-war years to Es 170 lakhs. It is not 
possible to estimate the value of matter printed. There arc 229 printmp 
presses, including the newspaper presses If each turns out on an average 
printed matter of the value of half a lakh of rupees per year, the total will 
come to Rs. 1.3 crores 

Dyes and Oils. — As we have already valuexl indigo and other dyeing sub- 
stances we need only add the accretion to valne brought about by the pre- 
paration process. But even this is negligible So also ns regards oils, we have 
valued the oilseeds and also most of the e.ssential oils (xtnder Forests). Hence 
nothing remaiixs to be counted in here. 

Chemicals and Drugs.— This item too we have almost counted in when 
valuing other drugs and medicines in the previous Part (Ch. rV’). Excluding 
saltpetre, chemicals and chemical preparations are valued at between 4 and 
7 lakhs in our export trade figures. Saltpetre is counted in along xrith 
Minerals in Ch. HI infra. 

Manufactures from wood, and of stone and glass. — ^There are quite a 
large number of tile and brick factories (467) and saw mills (IGI) in India; 
there are also 84 glass factories, and 71 quarries and stone and lime works. 
There are over and above these many small brick and tile works scattered 
all over the country, which must not be neglected. In the same section ve 
must also count in pottery and cement works. The production must conse- 
quently be substantial. We cannot say hoxv mtieh that xriU be, for no data 
arc available on which to proceed. In view of the large demand for these 
articles all throughout the year and all over the country, we may assume a 
monthly oxxtput worth Rs. 500 on an average in the tile and brick factories; 
Rs. 1,000 on an average in other works and qxiarries; and Rs. 1000 as the 
average net value of the output of saw mills; ( — net, i e., after deductmg for 
value of unwrought xvood which has already been counted under forests). 
On this calculation we shall get about Rs. one crore. Adding for cement- 
pottery, marble, slate etc., the total will be about four erorcs. 


1 For 1919-20 p.2. 
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4. Power Supply.— In tliw connection wc onchl to ipnak of co.iI, pctro- 
Icum, kerosene* etc , as v.cU ns Ras and electric works Bnt flic first tliree li.-’d 
1)etfpr be treated in the next chapter on the mineral production of India. 

Kfi'ctiic li;:litin-r li.is b<cii intiodiind m almost nil the chief cities of 
India, ^^hi^ the dcM-Iopitunt of liim IIj,ilro Ll(< tnc Works for the supply 
of po«i f to niilis, f.K tori«s. laihsays. dt is also pioci i dinj: f.ist .ip.sec. The 
larR.st Olid most important Hydro llkctiic Works an of coiirsi those of the 
Tatn’s in llic Wcstiin tlhants. but tin u aic also < scelliiif \sorks on the Can- 
s'cry falls at SiiasamiidniiM ii» ilysort aii<| oit tlu •Ih<bini falls at JIaraniidJa 
in Kashmir The fiiM tiuntionul woiks (in. Iiiclmt; ih. Vmlhr.i Vall.y Works) 
are capable of supplyinR Bombay with an <iutR> of oO.OtKJ hocM pow.r. But 
suth the construetion of n.w i.scrvoiis at two oth.r phic.-s and the diiph- 
ention of the pip< lims at Kli.uidab« Bk supply will be nlinost ticblul Tk* 
Cauvery Works an eap.ibli of siipplyuur HP. and eiipplv power to 

llio Kolar gold tulds 

The piobldu of ( v.iluntiijjr lb. pow.r supply fioin ilectiKitj K'ln^fatink' 
works and the few Ras works we hasc in India is, however, a difficult mat* 
ter. r«r home p.srt of «bc salu. of pow.r lias alnady (nter.d into th'* 
value of Roods it helped in mniiufactiuiiiR, . ^ wo\cn Roods of such of our 
cotton mills in IJomb.sy whiih wn. supplied with cleetrie power .\nd h will 
be rcinembeied that in §l nbo%t w« have not d.duetid for power coiusumod. 
('oi)si*(jn<)jtly, we must It .•ar.-ful not to commit the fallacy of a ‘‘double 
<*ountinK’'by reckoning In the value of the whole of the power supply 

fairly fobrnbb* pl.sii would Im* Io omit th> \.iluc of power nltoRcthor, 
and to make no deductions for pow.r coiisuimd from the valu. of all our 
nintiufnctiires But this plan neglects the power used in our hous.s ninl 
•shops and atr.cts, and will not Ihm-forc be .omit To allow for this last 
we may put down a figui.* of Ils J crons, obtained from n rough mlcuhation 
that on an n^^■ragc IN otXtO worth of power is consumid d.iily in «nch of 
Iwe-nty e-iiicf eitics The fiutiri*, of eenirse, is subjut to .1 oidc margin of 
e rror. 

So far ns tliv prolib m of pow.r supply is eouc.Tiu.l “no gri at dif faulty 
app.nrs to bo c\pe ri.’iu. il in any part of liielbi in obt inning coni or some fon.i 
of fiul nl wlmt may bo eieeiiiisl n reasonable* cost for onlniary pow.r p’lr- 
posos,” says the Industri.sl Oimmission * There aro how.eir some liinitalioiis 
to tho supply of goc'il coke* produiring coal, which is confined for the i.kM 
part to the* co.alficlds of Il.npal and Uihar, conserpi. ntly, our metallurgical 

]. lo^uetrial Commloloo'* Report. 1*.. I. 
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industries are at present not so much developed or distribated thronghont the 
country as they should be. "Wood fuel can be obtained in sufficient quantities 
frotQ our forests if properir exploited, but the forests are confined only to 
certain localities. Oil is not of much importance as a source of industrial 
power, but is used for motors and small engines. Even here the oil fields of 
Burma are being rapidly exhausted, and despite expensive prospecting opera- 
tions no new fields have been discovered. On the other hand, the i^e of 
water power in generating electricity is a hopefnl sign, and in the long run 
it may perhaps be profitable to bring electric energy to industrial centres 
even from very great distances where natural features make its generation 
po^hle. 

5. En^eering Industries.— Engineering industries are not of much in- 
portaacc in India. They have natnraUy sprung up in centres of great in- 
dt^trial and trade activity, like the ports of Boml'ay and Calcutta, with their 
numerous mills and factories and their busy traffic. These engineering firms 
mostly do repairing and other incidental work : and the aerual output of new 
manufactured goods is little In this class fall also the railway workshops 
which are numerous and have spread all over India. 

The output from this source cannot be determined- 'We therefora pro- 
pose to add in a sum of Rs. 5 crores on account of the output of engineering 
establishments, and all the other tntsceTlaueous industrial establishments Hke 
match factories, rope works, other bemp and flax manufacturing works, arse- 
nals, brush-works, umbrella factories, murical instruments factories, sports 
reqtuates, etc. 
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CHAPTER 111 


The Mineral Wealth of India' 

1 Metalliferons Metals— -In tlio matter of mineral* India has not been 
lil«ssc<l Math quite n plentiful Rupply Of the prccinu* mctnl*. Rold it i* tnie is 
obtained in Rome quantities (between five and hix bnndrid thousand ounces) 
from the Kolar Rold fields in Mysor.-. m small quantities from a couple of 
other places in Hyderabad and Madras from alluvial cohl-washinits in hill 
fitroams in Northern India, Ihirma. and m otiui plae.s and from dr. dsmi; 
op< rations for alluvial cold in the rivers of Hnrina IJiit silver, Ihoujjh not 
absent, cannot be w<irke<l <m a eominer. iai basis, bieanse of the small quanti- 
ties in which alone it can be obtniiud (in nsso<iatioii with lead and zinc) 
in South llurma and the Shan St.at«s 

As to the other “industrial” miinriiK, iron or.s of rich quality are very 
exlensivcly distnbuted all over India, but iii no place are they so abundant 
as near Jamshedpur, and along the borderline lielwetii the ('cntrnl Provinces 
and Orissa. It is said that iron-smelting in India is a verj old industry, and 
that it dates even from lOCO II C Uut importations of iron and Rt(s?l-goods 
have killed the small local furnaces Several attempts were made from time 
to time ill the last century to niaimfaelure bar iron, but eithir through sheer 
cennoniic causes, or Jack of fuel siippUis. nr {as aoine s-iy) povenimeiitaj 
apathy, these attempts failed, only one company managinK to pull through and 
that too at a loss, viz. the Bengal Iron ond Steel Co Recintly, the concmi 
lias been pul on a paying basis The chief enterprise, however, is that of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company founde<1 in 1907 with a capital of over 3 croriss 
The company is working on a very large scale, it has its own iron mines in 
several places chiefly around its headquarters Jamshislpur, its own limestone 
quarries, inagiusite deposits, and coal mines in the Jharia fields an.l cNe- 
wVieTv. W Vs forWnvate tViftt Vton wie aw\\ vlepwsvts act (mivwi beta iu aueh. 
Ideal contiguity. The company lias about six blast funinces with on out- 
put of over 700 tons of iron per day, it has over J(X) coke overns, nml other 
plant for the rreovery of by-protlilcts, about fourtem different kmils of 
furnaces for steel making, and other mills for tbe mamifneiurc of rails etc. 
An tnonnoas amount of stimulus was given to the iiidustrj- during the VVor, 

I. MlQ»r«l R*«<iurv.« ef by (b.r) T II. IlolUn t. I»tf U.frtlor of tie 

Gcoloz“*t Satxy of IsOit. 
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owmc to tlic Yory larjre <leinand? of the OoTernment. But since the cessa- 
tion of the "War ileniand bis natnrallT fallen off. and profil.s have d\nndled. ^ 

Copper aBo was formerly smelted in considerable quantities ui Southern 
India, in R.ajputana and alonj* the Himalayas: but nOAV-a-day^ A'cry little 
copp<“r is extratleil The lax^e demands for the manufacture of utensils 
and other tbinsrs are wet almost ’wholly by imports of copper from abroad. 
The only copper mine of importance in India is in Suiffbbhum in Cliota Nag- 
pur; smaller lodes bare been worked al-^ at HaMribau in Bibar Beeenlly» 
the high prices of copper bare led people to direct attention anain to this 
nutal and smeltinc works of mwlem desisn have slarteil operations at Sinch- 
bhum. 

As to other motalliferou'' minerals then- are a host of them, but esceptinjr 
n couple of them they aix- not found in large quantities. Wc have lead. zinc, 
nickel, tin. almninhim, antimony, inanirano-e. tuncsttm. molybdenum, etc. 
.Of these, wolframite tuncsten has ncenily been evtraetetl in very large quan- 
tities. principally in Karenni and s^outh Burma, .also to some extent in the 
Nagpitr district For this nwtal thvr*- »s a great demand owing to its being 
indispensable as an incT(s.!iuit of the -steel usesl for mi‘ehBuical engineering 
purposes. JIangaiu-sc on- is also abundantly extraele<l. thouch attention 
to this metal was not pmctieall.v directA*d till about 1S92. the deposits hare 
since then been so successfully exploited that India now stands first among th^ 
manganese producing countries of the world. The deposits arc situated prin- 
cipally ill the following districts: Viragapatam (Madras). Balaubat. Nagpur, 
Bhandra mid Chhindwara (CJ* ), the Panch Mahals (Bombay), Jhabna State 
(O.l.) and Shimoga tMj>ori*)- Nearly the whole of this metal used to be 
<xporte<l raw ; but since the outbreak of the War the two Iron and Steel Com- 
panies have been takinc considerable quantities, for the manufacture of ferro- 
waneanesc. 

Lead and Zinc are not of any importance in Indi.i. Small quantities, are 
obtained from .slags produced by the Chinese in the Northern Shan States- 
Tin is also to be found in small quantities in Karcnni. Tavoy and Mergui (all 
in Burma). 

2. Carbon and its compounds. — ^The second group of minerals consists 
of carboniferous materials, including oml»cr. graphite, coal and petroleum. 
Amber and graphite are proilncwl in very small quantities, the former in L'pper 
Burma, and the latter in Traiancore 


J • Tlio giseral cpiiiit-n tteTaialrcnj-Ej Site! C<j.wot:M0c> well lo eSett 

reirenthtucot in it' cxjv..B.’ilore. othcrwi-.ctJie jixetoctio’i rct<rTly grant eJ will cna'‘aiiirS- 
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Coil i< cortainly tht> mfwl important of min^raU in India The total pro- 
ilnrtiofj i- continnoJi^Jy inrr«i«inc from 2 miU<m tons in l!^90 to ahont 
millions to-tlay The total \alne of the output ^v-as si^cond to that of sold 
till aK>ut lOCrr. sinee then it has mrrrasctl so nu'h that now it is oisily the 
first mineral in India 

Host of the coni U obtainul'fmm the tJondwana formntion lyim: Ixtunn 
the olJtst rocks of the DiCian taliltland and th« allnvnl nylons of Htnirnl 
The Gondivana fields j-ield r‘ont p^r e«nt of Indii’s eul tl i-'nindtr 
is ohtaineil from the Tirtiarj nnks ol th« Kxtra I’minsnlnr n 21011 mitahly 
from Assam Thi •londnan.i sjsttm eonipris.-s parts «if lt(ii 2 al Ihhar and 
Orissa, the t'Mifr.d l*rn\irie.-» and th« II%d<raI>nd Stall Th> most famous of 
these coal fields mn east to w.st alon^ thi Daninda Valley and contain the 
Rain^anj. llaiiknra. Hirijhuni Itokam (iindih. Jhama. l)nlto'i 2 anj. and other 
fields Another Um of coal seams ts aloiiK th« Satpura R.in2e contamtn" 
the Mohpnni and the Peneh Valliv folds \ third el«ari> defimnl htlt of 
coat fnlds is atgn 2 th< 'atU> ^outatnin^ fh« SVarori IMfnr|nir and 

Sinsareni fields Th< last IkIi of . ualtieMs is altmu th. Mnhnnndi rivir, 
and contains the famous rinari.-* .md T.ileh«r fi»Kls 

The pri'siiit tnt.i) imtpii* of ...nl is million tons It isjs isti- 

mated in 191R ' that of ihK k> p< r e«iit U eocsunutl hj rail's .in's 16 per cint 
goes for hunkers .'>> j p. r rent for jute mills and thi «anie nnount for cotton 
mills. .*> per e»nt for iron and l>ras.s finindrii's and enulneinnir workshops, 
3*3 per cent for inland sic.iimrs in pir c«nt pci's for small industrus and 
for doiiustis* coasumption. Nshih no Uso. than 1'i psT lent is eons’inud at the 
collieries or Nsasti-d India’> ompm ot coal is su|l i,Jj that tin Lniti'd 
Stat»*s. and l/ll that ot thi I mtiil Kinudom Thi a\cra 2 i prin of a ton 
of coal in t’.aloutt.a in 1921 2 is 2 »ni 11 • to In R-s 17 for Di-sharphur and Rs U 
fordherrn coal hut thi aNtr32i \alui at thi pit 'a mouth is otils nbiiut lU 5 
0 'Nin 2 to the 2 mt uu-iasi m ni.r output •»( loal. the imports base ^riatly 
devlined l'••lnz oiiij aNnit tons in 19U* JO tnhinss thi.i i.'isl V> lx ten 

ti’ I'l .as n uch hiio'i 1 and valiinl at Its IJ lakRs Thi iizuns 'or 192'l-l an 
soti'iwhat hizhir. Utjz m.isii) tors anl Rs dO Ukhs l>:i th. otlur hand. 
"I also txportisl o\er riiUio'i tons NaUioil at R' irores in luJ"-!. to 

CcNloii, till Straits }»ittl I oiiTs .ind otlir eountrus thoe.irf' puhi-jUt eur <x- 
I'orts an. alii'iH ?. so* .in .inraci 

The ritrol.nm n'.onru-s of India haai als. Ihui Nitn cei-M-i r-d'ki d.Ms 
lopisl in the last fiw jiars In the nn-k-s nf thi Iranum sjstrM o . f''- "‘-t. 

1 R.rort •! lfc« l•<^l•»lfMl p I* 

; |*r>c«« aad JTli i*»o. p l*. 
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some oil wells have been working near Attock, Rawalpindi and other pUces; 
bnt the principal sources of petroletim are the rocks of the Arakan sTstem on 
the east. This includes Assam and Burma. The first boring operations i.i 
Burma were made only about 35 years ago; but the development has been 
amazingly rapid. The total prodnetion of petrolciim in 1902 was only 56 mil- 
lion gallons, in 1920 the figiire stood at 293 million gallons valued Rs. 7.5 
crores. The most productive oilfields are the Tenangyaung, Singbti and Yen- 
angyat wells in the Irrawadi Valley in Burma. At present the oil is brought 
to Rangoon from the oilfields further north, by means of big steel pipes, over 
200 miles long Onr present demands for kerosene oil are met mostly by the 
Burmese fields, to the extent of 103 million gallons in 1919 

3. Other minerals. — ^Under this group fall a very large number of 
minerals, like mica, sulphur, phosphates, salt and saltpetre, and also clays 
and other materials like limes, cements, kankar, slate, and building stones. 
The most important are of coitrsc mica, salt and saltpetre. 

Of mica India has for many years been the leading producer, supplying 
about half the world’s demand. Before the VTar as much as 3/5ths of the 
world’s production used to come from India, b\;t the phenomensl develop* 
ment of mica mining in Brazil has reduced the proportion of India, and also 
cut off for the most part her American markets. The mica produced in India 
is of a variety technically kno^vl^ as “muscovite.” It occurs in two well* 
defined regions: a belt across the Gaya, Hazaribag, and Itonghyr districts 
of Bihar, and along the Nellore District in Madras. In addition, Ajmere, Udai- 
pur, Mysore and Orissa have small workings. The Bihar micas are reputed 
to be the finest in the world. A very large portion mined here is exported : 
71,000 cnis. valued at Rs. 1 crore in 1920-1, and 27,000 tons valued at Rs. 63 
lakhs in 1921-2. 

.ils for salt, over 65 per cent, is obtained, from sea water, about 25 per cent, 
from subsoil brine and salt lakes (e.g., lake ^ambhar in Rajputana), and 10 
per cent, from rock-salt beds (as in the Jbelum and Shahpur districts across 
the Indus in the Punjab, and in Rohat in the V. Frontier Province). 

The most important production of saltpetre is in the three provinces of 
Bihar, the United Provinces and the Punjab. The chief place where saltpetre 
is refined is in Farnikhabad in the U.P. Upto about 1660, India had a mono- 
poly in the saltpetre trade; but since then the artificial manufactures from 
potash in Germany and Nitrates in South America have almost killed the 
Indian trade. 
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4. Gemi. — There arc many kind<i of ecin« to be found m India, ep, 
acates, beryls, diamonds, jadcites, rubies, sapphires tonrmalines, cte. “N'ot* 
s\-ithstandinR the reputation (stretchin? l»ack even as far ns Ptolemy in the 
European, and further in the Hindu elassies) uhich Indm has had as a diaraond- 
prodneinfr country, the output of to-day is very small nnd comparatively un- 
important ” ^ The three chief recions where stones base been found are the 
Cuddapah, Bellary. Kumool. Cod-aseri and Kistna districts of JIadms, in the 
Mahanadi valley (Sambalpur and Chanda districts), and in the Vlndhjian 
s}-5tcra (at Panna in Centra! India) 

Ruby is found in Upper Burma, and Sapphire in Kashmir The other 
stones arc unimportant. 

5. Value of minenil products — Fortunately, complete statistics of all the 
tniner.sls of India, their quantity and value, are recorded in the Statistics of 
British India. Vol I (Commercial) Fi 2 Ur»-» of output are also civen in the 
Several is.sues of the Report of Ibe Chief Inspector of Mines in India, but 
the returns for the Native St.ales art not civen m the latter publication. The 
followinK table has been compiled from the fir>t mentioned publication, 11th 
Usuc (1922), pp 83 to 96 The fijnires therein estend only upto 1919 But 
the figures of the next year (1920) arc also given in the new Statistical Ab. 
itract of British India (First issue, 1923.) which rombines within one volnmo 
the necessary figure's of all the five volumes of the old series of Statistics of 
British India. \Vc have accordingly taken the 1920 figuri-s from th« publi* 
cation, and used them for the year 1921-2, the latent year of our inquiry. 

AVe need to draw attention to the figures for petroleum Comparing 
the last several years’ figures given in the (Commercial) Statistics of British 
Tndi.a with those given in the new Statistical Abstract, we find that there is 
an enormous diffcrtncc in the figur«-s for value, though the figure of quan- 
tity of oil obtained are identical. We arc quite unable to explain why the 
latter publication gives almost three times as much value to the yield ns 
the former one gives. Wc have, however, foUowetl the latter publication 
on the principle that the latest available figures have to be followed, unb-vs 
there Is reason to the contrary, aNo because the Indian Year Book 1923 con- 
firms these figures. 


1 UoIUB'}, Sitasrat Raiaares* at la4ia, p. C3 
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Quantity and Value of the Mineral Production of India 
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CHAPTER IV 

Other Items of Non-A**ricu!tural svealth 

1 Handicrafts.— Tlic nmount of imonx' from l]andi('rafts aiul 

enttatr.’ imlustriis in Indi.a cannot da^rminwl bcc.aiisc the iiicotiie is for 
the most part dern*/] in xtry small .iml frasrfncnt.TS* portroris, heicic itnme- 
(lintely consumed hy its pro<lncers ilou-os<r the exluit of thrs, operations 
may he trau-.-cd from the fart th.tt m tin nutt.r of l.xtiles nlom as many as 
T.'O.OOO Inhs of cotton ami f^KnytO bahs of juU .aeh of 4h0 lbs. an csti- 
mated to bo tiie e\tr.i-f.n torj conswmplioii To b. sure infinitdy little of 
this cotton and jute is used for pnrposj-s otlo r than spnmiiiir or tti.mns into 
cloth or makinp into nets ropes mats and oth*r things 

The principal donustie mdnstnrs and hniidierafts in IniJia arc hand' 
wensinjr. dyemt' calico-prinlini: in« lal-workmc silk weaviti" and sericulture. 
wood'CarTine. laerjurr workinc poifiry. and other artislie imlnstries like 
ivory-carvinc and iiilajinc. etc Tin Industrial Cominis.sinn ohserscs that 
'MIk' most atrikiiiK featur>s of ih< tndnii imlustri.d liti' is tin \itn)it> of the 
old donu'stie imlustnes in Kpit« of inctorj . ompt tiiion both Indian and 
foriiun And o?ain “.\ ir«mial rcMe'v of the icidime tindercd to us, 
jsiipplrniciitis! h> nnmi runs mspi » tlons tn jb. towns .im! m)].]].'is we hnir slsit. 
cd. ronfiniis «> in the contliision th.nt cottair* imhistrn-s are a Mrj iiiiportniit 
feature of the industrial life ot Imlia th.st tluj aie h> nu means .as prinitliie 
as they are dcpiitid®; and th.»i ther« is im emund for Ixhef that they are 
pcnerally in a dc( ailcnt State ’ Such is th* iiuport.iut i of i uttace industries 
in Iiuiia th.it it is state*! th.sJ more jusipli an inpatt'd jj> thini thin in orv'Ji- 
nircsl indilstru-s. and that tin output is not imousid* rahh mnipind to tlml 
of mills and factori*s ’ 

The most iinpnrt int of thtsi- iiuliistiKs is tU, hiirnl loom \vla^illu' Tiie 
jam tiiiplojcd is MOW marlj all null iuad« f«u hand spinmin: Ims di<d out 
“It is bslicMsl that IkIwi.ii two and thru million haudloums ari at work in 
Indi.a and thiir annual cross t.'irtiiiics must nitiouul t<> MUinthun; liki fd'j 
« rort s of nip* i s." * l! is (hi n fun n rtniiily not a dj ins: <.i aft .is sun • P' ‘’I'h 
hiluM , on tie tonlrarj it is flounshin:; .ami iinr.«'mk' naj i'<ii nml' r lh< 
^hadow of the Mills’ l*f tin total i|usntit} ot .loth lint w. cunsiim. .vry 

j Rvpori. I (. Mil 

2 I r ihcy oft. n rR.j'l..T Bejs fi..r n» 11 nl« Tisl , i .lljnrfi .'Pth'ti' i’-'-. 

• Irrll or ’’•’ik *"'1' *~'''» ** S ' 'ty s’lnlll. »Isj ' 

3 /.V./,lsl'l 
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year, it is estimated that nearly 25 per eent. is woven on hand looms, 25 per 
cent, mannfactnred in cotton mills, and 50 per cent, imported.^ This is 
the purely economic side of the craft ; while the social and socio-economic bene- 
fits that it brings to the worker, by its being pecnliarly suited to his senti- 
ments, customs and hahns. and by its enabling him to make a decent income 
and at the same time to ese.npe from the evils of the factory life, need not 
he dilated upon here. Suffice it to say. that all over India it is the sole occupa- 
tion of over half a crore people, wlule it is the welcome sonrce of supplemental 
earnings to inntimcrahle ryot families 

The next considerahle domestic industry is metal-working. Herein are 
included half a dozen branches relating to the workinc of gold, copper, 
brass, iron and other metals. These industries are found principally in Vpper 
India. The dycinu and calico printing industries are closely associated with 
the weaving industry-. These three together “still refuse precedence, as re- 
gards the output and the numbers employed, to the organized industries.” - 
Silk-weaving and sericulture are also very old industries but their output is at 
present quite out of proportion to the demand, and so have considerably gone 
down in the scale. Serievdture still flourishes in pans of Bengal, Mysore, 
imd Kashmir. "Wood-carving is also an important industry, and is carried on 
principally in South India. The manufactures of toys are carried on at a 
few places in the North and in Sonth India, as at Chanapatna in Mysore. The 
arts and crafts works at Mysore and Bangalore have turned out some unique 
specimens of sandalwood and ivory carving, and ivcry.inlay work. Artistic 
industries are chiefly confined to the big cities where they can find a ready 
market for their products. For the development of these industries what is 
chiefly required are facilities for training, financial assistance, as by co-opera- 
tive societies, and the proririon of new markets for the products. 

The gros® value of output of bandloom weaving is estimated to be about 
Ks. 50 crores. * From this we must deduct, for raw cotton and milt yam con- 
sumed, about half the amount. This leaves approximately Rs. 25 crores as the 
net value of bandloom weaving. For the other industries, we lake Ks. 15 

1. The Hand-weBTioj lodnJlry tp. 1.) (PampUet published for the Hsod-weaviiig 
Exhibit in the Bed Cro«s Fete, by the Department of Industries). These statements are 
corroborated by fset« and fig;urcs g:iYeB in the Report of the Indastrial CommisioD, 
Appendix 1- That appendix is styled “Stati«ti«al Evadenee regarding the Developmeat of 
HandJooia wearing in India”, blatement 11 gives* very elear proof of the fact that the 
yarn consuiued by hancUooias in India was until veiy recently more than that eoii«nniedby 
mills, and that though the latter'* consumption was inereasing tery fasj, yet even upto 
1914-5, It had not overtaken the consumption by bandlooms. 

2. The BBnd.weeVinC Indmtry tPajnphlet), p.^ 

3. Report of the Indian Indoitrial Cotomitsion, p. 194. The Statement is for about 
1916-S, so that eien if it was «LghtlT exaggerated thec, it wUl bold gcH>d for 1921 when 
prices Were much higher than in 1917-S. Hence wc accept that figure. 



croros, making in all Us. 40 crorcs for handicrafts and cottairc indnstrics. 
The 15 crores for other handicrafts will cease to appear "hieh” Mhcn St is 
romemhered that the l.lacksmith, the carpenter, the cold and silversmith, the 
cobbter, the coppersmith and the potter are. so to saj*. "vill.ice in'?*!- 
tntions" quite as much os the patel or h<ndman. the knikami or nceonnt- 
keeper, and the chotvkid.ar or watchman They are to be found in almost 
all sillnccs, and there are 720,000 sillajrcs in India! 

2 Transport.— In the first chapter of this part sve have arpued at 
IcnfTfh about the question of inclusion or non-inclusion of the value of the- 
added utilities brought about by commerce, in other words, profits of com- 
mercial services. We have there stated that the wholesale prices that we have 
taken really include also a portion of the profits of middlemen and fmn.s- 
port nRencies, and that for coasisteney’s sake we ought also to reckon in the 
profits made by small traders from the mIc of Indian produce The armi- 
ment applies equally well to the traasport sendee-s There Is Uieorctically 
no reason why an arbitrary line should lie drawm between the sen'iecs of some- 
agents and tliosc of other like agents of the same chss. Il.ather it would be 
theoretically objectionable to do so But there as well ns here there are insn* 
pernble practical objections All profits of transport sersdees cannot be in- 
cluded, for (1) some portion is already represented by valuing our production 
at \shoIcsaIc rates, (2) some portion is derived from passcngir traffic and this 
is really only the expenditure of the travelling public. (3) some portion is 
derived from the carrying of foreign merchandise «ith «hieh wc certainly 
have no concern, and lastly some portion is deriseil from carrying mail and 
p.ireels. Therefore, although our railways for jnstance now pinernlly make 
huge profits, (vir, about Ils 43 iroriH per annum on an aMT-ige for iho 
last 22 yinrs. nltbough in the last >ear of our inquiry then- v.as a loss of IN 
9 crores), we cannot count in all that sum ns m any sense an addition to the 
wealth wo have evaluated' Tlic same is true o! our shipping although that 
item is quite negligible when compared to railwaj-s Tin otlnp items of 
transport serviets, « g , motor or c.art transport in sUies is mgliglblr 

The practical difficulty preeludts us from ntteiiipting any chtimates of 
the added vnliiis brought oboiit by transport strMer-, and which are not 
nftogctfier compfclefy represenfed 6y wAofessnV prfees-. .nV.Wri’.V Ne.V.rJ.- ff- 
pl’ud to tho theoretical objclion that these B«r\ie»s only le\y a toll on the 
community. In an.” case, what remains to be oddid in would be a xrj small 
item. 

3. Town Wealth.— The next question which should naturally crop up 
here Is. what about Uie income from houses nnd the urlmn site saluesT In Part 
I, Ch. IV, of this Book we have argued that wealth properly speaking eoiisints 
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•only in material and tangible commodities produced, that national income is 
properly mcasumi by the total material production, and that shelter, comfort, 
assistance, pleasure, etc., are not wealth and so cannot be cotmted in in an 
estimate of national income-wealth. On that reasoning, the income from 
houses and urban sites cannot be reckoned in by us If these properties arc 
used by their owners there is clearly no money income. If they are let out, even 
then the money income which the owners dcrire is really the expenditure of 
the tenants. This expenditure, it is easy to see ultimately comes out of the 
gross production; so that we should be guilty of a double counting if we 
included these incomes as well in the value of gross production. In either 
ease, therefore, we cannot include in our computation the income or “rent” 
which proprietors obtain from their Ijouses and urban sites, or which they 
would obtain if they would let them out. * 

It would indeed be very fine if the nation could increase its wealth by its 
landlords’ increasing the rents from their tenants ' But this proposition would 
be the logical conclusion if we attempted to reckon in the “wealth” from 
houses and other landed property ! 

If we bad proceeded to estimate the annual wealth of the country by a 
summation of “incomes received”— which is the usual method followed in the 
United Kingdom and in other countries where the income tax system is lughly 
developed— then rents received would have been inclnded in along ^vith wages 
aud salaries, profits, interest, royalties, etc., (cf. Pan 1, Ch. Ill ante). But 
proceeding on the method of production wc cannot count in either the rents 
received or the “rentals” which owner-occupied properties would fetch if let 
out. 

Nevertheless, there is one important aspect of the problem uhich must 
jjot be forgotten, viz., the new buildings constructed within the year of in- 
<iuiry. This, of course, is material and tangible “production,” and cannot 
be omitted. Upto now we have not counted in the value of the net production 
of building trades, — •“net,” that is to say, after deducting for timber, bricks, 
-concrete, cement, iron and steel work, and every other “raw” material enter- 
ing into the construction. 

The Census of 1901 reports 558 million “occupied houses”; that of 1911 
reports a figure of 63.7. The 1921 figure is not yet out, but at rate of gro^vth 
•of the preceding decemiium the figure should he in the neighbourhood of •- 

1 In this conneeJion it maybe noted that hon'ics ocfnpied by their oivners are 

T- — y. , — , aontcc of taxable Lneome, nndcr 

■ “annual >-alne", which in their 

' interot on the bnildiiig ontJav 

fcBtamj', British Incomes and 
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million. Thi'i mean-; an incroaw of 9 million houses in 10 years, i c., ( 9) million 
in a year on an nvcrn"o If \\i> take nceoimt of Ihe f.iet that of the Cl million 
houses which sIocmI in 1911. some most have hnn (1< molishetl. the mniiher of 
new houses huilf in the (leeeniiuim wniihl he nearer 10 than 9 millions ie 1 
million in a vt.nr on an averatM* Most of tluse hoiisrs are certainly verj' 
small things an<l huts anti the hie hniHlutrs are a inert hanilfiil Thertforc. 
the nsOraRe net cost of the houses roust he asstiiiKtl ti> Ik* n %iry low fisnire 
At R- 200 per house \\c net lls 20 trorts as the net eost of new houses 
aiul huiltliiiRS The emistnietion of hie costly hniltliues tannot materially 
■tlisturh this fiRiire ia<n if ns many ns 2'» hie hinhlnies are const nieted in 
oath of om 30 cities e\ery yiar, and the net \.!lui of taiJi buildnie is as 
hieh as Rs 50,000. the total will only he nbotit thru erores and a half Wc 
tlu refore propose to add a Mini of Rs 20 erores for 1921 2 a.s the net incrctunit 
on aeeount of n<\v stnieturi's ercelttl within the year uml Rs 10, 1C and 12 
erores ns avcrnKc figures for tlu remainiue peiiod-* This sum, it will he 
easily undirstood forms tin profits of huildmi; contractors and the n-nges of 
Jill others, ciifogcd in the bnUding trades. 



CHAPTER V 


Summary of Part JII 


1. Belrospect. — Having iinislicfl irith ail possiWe items oi wealth, that 
can come under the non-agricultural section we shall briefly survey then, 
here. 

The ■wealth that India derives from her manufacturing industries is esti- 
mated to be Rs. 16G crores for 1921-2. This is almost exactly one-eleventb of 
the wealth from agricultural production- Of this 1S6 crores. nearly 40 per 
cent, is contributed by textiles, (chiefly cotton manufactures), and about 
21 per cent, more by handcrafts and cottage industries (where again textiles 
figure promineutly) . Food and driuk make up 25 per cent while leather, 
paper aud all other manufactures, together with power supply, make up the 
remainiug 11 per cent. 

The mineral wealth of India is also great • In 1920. which figure being 
the latest is taken for 1921-2, it totalled Rs 2S." exores. The Indian Tear 
Book, 1923, gives Rs. 32 8 crores for 1921; but as bow the value figures are 
calculated is not stated, we do not follow it *. In that book, petroleum is giren 
a very high value which almost accounts for the difference in the two totals. 

A further sum of Rs. 20 crores has been put down on account of new 
buildings and other constructions. This brings the total wealth in Part IH 
to Rs. 235 crores for 1921-2; and to Rs. 100, 188 and 132 crores for the three 
periods of our inquiry, 

2. Summary of the •value of manufactures. — The foUo'sring is a brief 
summary of the value of the different manufactures in 1921-2 and our three 
periods. As for these last, whatever flgores are obtained merely by a process 
of deduction from the last column, without any separate calculation, are placed 
■within brackets. 


1. Tbe loduQ Vear Book, 1923, p. 3C7. 
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PART !V 


General Sammary and Conclusion 

1. Compaiistm of the four periods. — hare now completed the 
measurement of the wealth of India, on the method of "Prodnction.” 
Part H which dealt rath Agrienltnre prodnction. Forests and Fisheries and 
Part HI which dealt with manufaetnres. minerals, handicrafts, and Buildings 
show together an income of 

Rs. 1106 crores on an average in pre-war years 1900-13. 

Rs. 1862 crores on an average in war and post-war years 1914*22. 

Rs. 13S0 crores on an average for the twenty-two ycara 1900-1 to 1921*2. 
and Rs. 2364 crores for the year 1921-2. 

According to the weighted index nxunbers prepared by the Hepaitnect nf 
Statistics, the average price-level in the war and post-war period was calculated 
by us, in Chapter EV of Part II, to be 53 per cent, higher than the average price 
level for the pre-war years 1900-13; that for the whole period (1900-22) 19 
per cent, lugher; and that for 1921-2. 114 per cent. Reducing the incomes 
of the other periods and of 1921-2 to the pre-war average priee^level, we 
obtain >— 

Rs. 1106 crores for pre-war period. 

Rs. 1217 crores for war and post-war periocL 

Rs. 1160 crores for the whole period, 1900-22. 

Rs. 1105 crores for the year 1921-2. 

These ricurcs reveal the fact that in the recent years comprised in the war 
and post-war period, the wealth of the country has in<‘reci'cd by 10 per cent, 
over what it generally was in years before 1913. As for the year 1921-2, the 
above reduced income figure ^ows a very slight decr e ase over the pre-war 
figure, but that is entirely decepfive for the follo>ving reasons : — 

The wei^ted index number for 1921 is given at a very high figure of 
323 compared wth 151 as the average for 1900-13, that is an increase of IH 
per cent. But the unweighted index numbers give us a rise of only 94 per 
cent. "Which is the correct one? As a matter of fact the whole system of 
calculating index numbers in India is faulty, and the numbers are untrust- 
worthy. Generally if there m to be a chmee of evUs the weighted index num- 
bers are to be preferred. But even in tMs case the index number of a single 
year is much less safe to rely upon than the average of index numbers of a 
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series of >-cars . Trom !he JaJteryou tan jrri a coM Mr.i of Jh<- noemn? price- 
level of tlic period, but the former is likely to be >iti,i{fd by some teinpnrnry 
onuses of distnrbnTice \shuh may make nil the tlif/oruire niid ennnnt be rilied 
upon ns nil unerring finger-post. The upshot of the argument is that it is 
incorrect to take the price-level of 1921 to be so mneh ns 114 per cent higher 
than tlie nvir.ige pre-war price-leiel and to make comparisons on this basis 
bitwein the <lifferent periods is not only incorroet but entirely deetpiive. 

If a signal proof nere retiuired for this stAtement. it is this for the 
last three Jtnrs while the woightrtl indox niiinlifr risis the immightcd one 
falls and vice vrrs.i — as i\e h«vo alrontiy tirawn attention to ii. t'lmpter IV of 
Part II 
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Now it is commonsensc logic ihnl either the priee-le\cl of 1921 is higher than 
that of 1920. or it is not Hut it ennnot be l>oth bighrr mid lowi r .Iml if one 
M'ries Khows it to be “higher” and another “lower”, the poor bewildered 
(ronomisl is no doubt sorely tempted to east ten nee to tbi winds nnd tnist 
the “non soieiitific" popular ftsdlng on the matter Tills, by the w'ny, is that 
prices renehed their higli water mark in 1919.20, ami that e\er sinee that year 
tlurc is a steady dccliiu . also that tin prison day prices are about ?()per eciit. 
liight r tiian those prevailing in 1914 (sshieh year its< If had a price b vtl some 
20 per cent higlier thun the normal for tin. whob pre war ptnoil) We tbtre- 
fore cannot ncccp* the nse «f the 1921 prie<.b\el o\«r 'be pr< wai average 
pricc-lcMl by so niilcb ns 114 per . nt On th. otlnr band it is also diffnnit 
to apply the Unweighted Index Nniub* rs (whieU show a riv of 91 |n r nt ) 
to t.sl the iinoine figure of 1921-2. while w, «m tin Weighted Imi. \ .Vumb- rs 
to |(vt the imomc figures of ibi othi r p. iiixls 


Iliil ,n fur ill. ....bIi' v.nr I9JI 2 i, ,o,i.-.n...l lii.r. n L. 

that tiu- I'liMciiil.t.il lull, a XoinWr c.anii.it In niii.li ..r.iiif Tlir p.iii.I n '. ai- 
,,l hj- 111.- UmuiBhl.,1 Iii.lra X»nil»r-. 'i». >l'«t 
iirir."i from Octohrr 1920 oni.r.nK Ilia' Ih. It".. I. i.l m '9-1 
Ihait thill ill 1920, it confirinrJ l.y iiiJry iiunih.ra l.ripat.,! h, Hu- lloin '.y 
la, hour Ofti.r Thr oimiml ai.ra,:, ahok.M. |.rir„ (tor all "nirh.) m 
llomhay, .hot. n fall from 219 to 1921) to 191. it. 1921. a I” f 

(ml attain tho coat of livioB itlJn in liontbay. (bavl on f 'a'i kfot-t^, <li“’ 
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a decline from 83 in 1920 |i.e., 83 per cent, rise over Jnly 1914| 
to 73 in 1921, a fall of neai'ly 12 per cent. These facts make it clear that, 
so far os the single year 1921 is concerned, the Unweighted Index 
Numhers are more to be relied upon than the Weighted Index Numbers. 
At any rate, it is clear that when these latter give, for 1921, an index 
number very much higher than the one for 1920, in face of proof to the con- 
trary, that index number for 1921 (viz, 323] cannot be accepted, and cannot 
be made the basis of our subsequent argument. 

We are therefore not ■wrong in rejecting the 114 per cent, rise for 1921 
and advocating a maximum figure of 100 per cent, rise only. At this maxi- 
mum rate, the 1921-2 income figure of Rs 2384 crores would, when placed 
on the basis of the pre-Avar average price-level, mean Rs 1182 crores In other 
words, the total income of the country in 1921-2 is about 8 per cent higher than 
the average income in pre-Avar years. This is quite on a line with the 10 
per cent, increase as revealed by comparing the average income of the war and 
post-war period (■viz., Rs 1217 crores as reduced to pre-war level] Avith the 
pre-war average income, viz., Rs 1106 crores. We therefore conclude that 
it is very nearly the truth to say that the real annual wealth of India in recent 
years is about 10 per cent, higher than what it was in the pre-war years. 


1 From Tvliat is said on p. 19S tn/niitwiUbesceD that eson this 100 per cent, rise herff 
taken is really ranch too ranch; and that it is only by taking a figure of 01 per cent. ri«e that 
r\c can inshtute coniparjsons satisfaetonly. 
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2. Summary of Quantity Figures. — ^The following is a complete summary 
of the quantity figures of production, both agricnllnral and non-agricnltural; 
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The above table sbo\v? that production has increased slightly almost all 
alone the line Of course, as pointed out many times before, the figures for 
a single year are alvrays liable to be disturbed by temporary and transitory 
causes and consequently, there are some noticeable decline in Jute, tea. opium, 
etc. for 1921-2. But every one of the^e can be explained or explained away. 
The decline in these things is however nothing compared to the great increase, 
(over the pre-war period), in foodgrains, oilseeds, and textile manufactures. 
If these increments are valne<l at pre-war averoee prices they will be found 
to aggregate nearly a hundred erore of rupees, e.g.. 7 milHon tons more of 
food grains, at an average price of Rs. SO per ton. gives Rs. 56 crores; 550 
thousand tons more of oilseeds, at Rs 140 per ton. gives Rs. 7.7 crores; TO 
million lbs. more of yarn at annas six per lb., gives Rs 2.6 crores ; 1000 mil- 
lion yards more of cloth at three annas per yard, gives Rs. 19 erores. etc. 
This indeed, indicates the true and real increase in wealth, and Rs. 100 crores- 
or thereabouts is the true measure of the increase. This calculation clearly 
proves that the 114 per cent rise of the price level is erroneous. The produc- 
tion of 1921-2 is on a balance found to be slightly higher than the average- 
production of the war and post-war period* Clearly, therefore, their values., 
written do%vn to the common baris of pre-war price level should stand ut 
about the same relation. This would be so if the index number of 1921-2 b 
per cent (and not 114 per cent, uor yet even 100 per cent.) higher than that 
of the average price-level for pre-war years [In other words, if the Weighted 
index number for 1921 is 291 and not 323. Le.. 94 per cent, and not 114 per cent, 
higher than the average number for the pre-war period, then alone the total 
production of 1921-2 would mean Rs. 1218 crores on the basis of the pre-war 
average price-level — comiarinc ^rilb Rs. 1217 crores for the War and Post- 
war period average production, scaled down to the same basis-l The I^n- 
weighted index numbers actually gire us a 94 per cent, increase. The Weight- 
ed index nnmbers launch us into the absurdity that the value of producliou 
in 1921-2, on pre-war prices basb. (viz., Rs 1105 crores] is not only very 
much lower than the value of the average production in the war and 
post-war period, [viz., Rs. 1217 crores on the same basis] ; but is also even 
lower than the value of the average production in the whole period 1900-22, 
[viz , Rs. 1160 crores on the same basis]. This is prima facie absurtl ! Instead 
therefore, of the index numbers being useful to measure the true increase 
of wealth, we find that our quantity figures are useful to check the index 
numbers themselves! 

It is the quantity figures that alone can be the indices of the real iu- 
crease or decrease of wealth, and its true measure. The figurt-s of value are 
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jiot correct piiidcs, as the value of Ihe “standarjl of value” itself niters; out 
they are useful in affordinp a common measure for heterogeneous substances 
s\hieh cannot othen^ise be added up. 

3. Summary of value figures. — ^The following table gives a complete 
summary ol the annual wealth oi India in mir three periods and 1921-2. 
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4. The -wealth of India in relation to the popnlation. — ^The above table 
pves us the total net income of the country estimated on the method of pro- 
dnetion. This may be regarded as the gross ineome of the people, from which 
charges (to be touched upon presently) mnst be deducted in order to arrive 
at the total incone availoble for enjoyment to the people of this country. 

The per capita gross income: — 
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As sMfctl in Part If. Chapter I. these flcnires ^ill caeh ho of nsc for 
sllffcrcnt purposes In the latest year for wfhieh statistics are available, the 
cross income per head comes to Rs. 74 but taking the last eiehl years it is 
Rs. Tn the rnrly yean ol the century and before the Great War it was 

Rs. 3(5; while the general average gross income during the twenty two years 
1900 to 1922 it Rs 441^ 

These figures somewhat agree svith Rs 20 for 1871 (Dndnhhai Naoroji); 
Rs 27 for 1882 (Ilnring-Rarhonr) ; and Rs 30 for 1901 (I^onl Curron) Hut 
they do not agree with Rs IS for l«;9S-9 or Rs 17 for about 1900 (Digbyl . Rs. 
M for 1911 (5Ir Findlay Rhirras) , Rs 80 for about 1914 (mentioned by the 
iron Sir H. N' Sarma in the Cmmcil of Slate in 1921). or IN 40 for 1921 
(Professor Shah ) 

Althoxigh the grovs per enpitn ineome is Rs 74 there is also a great in- 
equality of inconu'S, the highest ones being over a couple of hundred thousand. 
This inevilnlAy means that the ineomes of the poorer uretions of the popula- 
tion is something less than Rs 74 W« have collected no data bearing on the 
distribution of the natioiml dividend, but since there arc admittedly very few 
who arc rich or even well-off. compared with the millions and millions of the 
poor, the average income of the latter may not i)c h-ss than IN. CO per head 
per annum. 

This means Rs 0 per month. 

Is that the wealth of India or Its poverty? 

What can n poor ryot do with pos.sibIy les.s than Rs 5 per month hut 
starve himself gnidually to death? This is n natural question, and it Is out 
of this Rs. 5 that he has to pay lus taxes, his debts or, at any rate, the mterest 
on the debt, and incur all emergency expenses for sieknss, ccreinonies, etc. I 
But there are several con.siderations which it taken into aceounl may temper 
the severity of this onlcnl—- (i) The ryofa income per head is only about 
Rs. S; hut Ibis per capita is the income of n one year old as well I The proper 
view, however, is only obtainesl by coasidering that a ryot and his wife and 
three children together have Rs 25 for family expenses (ii) If the rj'ot has 
a pair of cattle, so much the better for him; it Is not out of this Iks 5 that 
he supports them, for we has'c deducted the cost of upkeep of the cattle from 
the total income and have found that the two items roughly cancel c.ach other. 
Therefore, the IN 5 ineome does uot carry with it the obligation to support 
cattle, (lii) Villagers base generally some small opportunities of profitting 
from forests in their vicinity, in the matUr of fuel, materi.sls for but build- 
ing, and other small comforts obtaimd gratis- 
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But lioTvevpr touch these considerations may modiiy the e:xtent of their 
poverty, nothing can detract from the fact that this poverty is colossal. 

The gross per capita income in India is only Bs. 74 or nearly £5, in 1921-2, 
as compared with the pre-war incomes* of 


The United Kingdom 

£ 50 

The United States 

£72 

Germany 

£30 

France 

£38 

Italy 

£23 

Australia 

£ 54 

Canada 

£40 

Japan 

£ 6 


5. Charges on Income. — The net income of the country, or the gross 
income of the people, that we have measured has further to bear some impor- 
tant charges before it becomes available for enjoyment by the inhabitants of 
the country. These charges will be eoitsidered more in detail in the next booh. 
But it is well to note the nature of these charges, and their approximate 
amount : 

(1) Clearly the whole of the public revenues are not to be deducted because 
the wealth remains Tvithin the cotmtry ; only, the expenditure is made coUective- 
hy the state on behalf of its members. But the-e is a certain amount of the 
public revenues of India being “dramed" away from India in the shape of 
Home Charges These consist of payments in England made on accotuit of 
railway, irrigation, post and telegraph, and other stores; interest on debt 
services of all kinds; salaries pensions, allowances, payments etc. for ehil 
and military services; and many other things. So far ns these expenses re- 
present actual stores transferred to India, they are not quite a drain, but the 
item of stores is hardly a fifth of the Dome Charges charged on the Indian 
revenues. Out of a grand total of £27.9 million, in 1921-2, stores represented 
only £ W.2, million 

(2) The next item is the “invisible” drain caused by payments abroad 
on account of shipping, banking and insurance services in connection with 
the transport of our merchandise. 

(3) A third item is the return on overseas capital invested in this 
country, iluch of this return on public debt is included under the Heme 
charges, but there is also some remittance on private account. Private 
investment ui India cannot be exactly determined but it is also considerable. 
The investment is ordinarily in companies registered in India but mainly 
or wholly controlled and operated under non-Indian auspices. 

1 Dr. Stamp’s article >a tbc Journat 3P1P 
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'4) TUcrc k nlso to l>e conVulorwl the analoRows lasp of ritv^ni or. capital 
invfstrd in India bnt held >»y i5mp.aniis newtorrd outbid* India. All pronti 
of these concerns operate as a sort of a dram from Indi.a 

(.")) T.astlj th(r< is tin p.ijnmijt for imports hut ns thcs( an' piJumllr 
paid nut of Hi. < xpot-s tins item dots not count 

Proffssor Shall *stimnt«*s the dr.niii under all tin si- heads to he nlunit Its ' 
21^ fTores (.S(e Itnok 11). 

This drain is of course enormous, and tak*-s ahont Its 7 nuny from the 
ptr <npUn ineome redueinp it to Us C7 if Professor Shah’s < aleiil.ilinns are 
correct The total ineome of the eounfrj' is Rs 27(14 erores for 1921 2 ns 
to uho pets whiit out of H we had better l<at« it to he < nnsiih red h> more 
enmpetint authorities 

f) ConclU3lon — This flnishis with iIm- measurement of the Wealth of 
India, the measurement, rather, of the poverty of India’s millions To dif- 
ferent rninds different remedits for the reeluetion of poverty will suppest 
themselves cccordinp to the nppe.al which our results will make to them Hut 
it is no part of the desipn of this thesis "to auppcsi remedies which cotdd be 
fldoptid to risliUH this poverty” 

The picture that we hn\e dopieted, thouph a dark one, is not too ploomy, 
for It rcvenls a sHpht but distinct advance .\nd there is every reason to hope 
for tlu better As agricultural prosluctlon is the fundamental source of our 
wealth, any improvements in apricullure brought about either by the effort* 
of tbe Apricultural Department or by Irrignlion schenus. and any improve- 
ment in the conditions of the npriculturists brouphl by fiovcmmental action 
or ihrouph the npeiicy of eo-operative credit sociotus and other eo-opernlivc 
orpnnisations, or the active sympathy of the public, will inevitably incriasc 
tbe country's wealth Tor in tluir prosperity lits our stnnpth .\nd as 
np.irds our industrml destloproiiit, this is at pnmnt arnstid in its onward 
t.areir by tlie teimomn vhaos in Kurope. but with the ndvint of slsh!- coiidi- 
tion in the Huropmn markMs there is bound to b< meri.vsmi; d'-inamls for 
IiKli.v’t, poods, and a tornspoiuling impetus to our imluslrus 

Hut the leonoiiiie -i p« in ration of a lountry is always a iii.ill'r «*f tunc 
liriat rh.uipis j nimot b< hrouplit aliout in a y<ar or i 'tn a dienih hwe, 

it si'iiis. Mill to l».irn lh.at «»oiioinie progress ran never b. mad. liy mire 
platform oratory or p'diiieal s>i«eulation, and ll at it U only p-iti. nt nn.! l.vlrf»- 
rioiis work that vill tell We must ’.c pnpar^d to «Tirriuiittr struppbs and 
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lace years of adrei’sity; it will not be plane-sailing with our barque every 
year. "SVealth -will initially increase very slowly, and our population being very 
large, the per capita wealth null increase more slowly still. But there is no 
evidence from the past to show that our wealth unll not increase. "We have 
not been going backwards, nor is it that we are remaining stationary. On the 
contrary, the present inquiry shows a real increase of Rs. 2-2-15 per head in 
the course of about fifteen years: — 

Pre-war period War and Post-war 
Period 

Gross income per head Rs. 36 Rs. 58 8 0 

At pre-nar average price-level: Rs. 36 Rs. 38 2 0 

In the long lun, no doubt, wealth >vill increase at a faster rate. The ac- 
celeration is in the beginning always slow, but “money makes money*' as 
they say. Personally, therefore, we are qmte confident about the future of 
the cmuitry, and we fully hope that the glorious Star of India null continue 
to shine ever more brilliantly. 



BOOK II 

TAXABLE CAPACITY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THE GROSS WEALTH. 

I. RATIOITALE OF THE DEDUCTIONS;— FUiST CHAEOE 


The valuation of the material otilitifa pro*ljjcr<i in Inciia Jnrine a yfar. 
ns nttrmptod in tho prrviotis portion of this work, has allowed for only one- 
deduction The seed or raw material requirwl to produce a Rircn quantity 
of the various utilities is a nceess.sry de«hietion. which the most cursor>’ con- 
aidemtioii is hound to force upon the att<ntion of the student But there 
are other deductions to he made. I>esides. which thouffh not as necessary and 
fundamentnl as the aoed required to raise the crop, or the raw material needed 
to produce the manufactured utilities, are nevertheless unavnidahle. before 
nnythinc Hhc a proper appreciation of the National wealth of India— and Its 
fthility to hrinK about a eorrespondinp welfare to the people of India.— is ob- 
tained Those deductions, when made, will not quite reduce the valuation to 
corrcspon<l exactly to the BEAL wealth of India ns dlstincuished from its 
NOMINAL wealth represented by the gross value figures previously calcul.at- 
fd The <b'sfinction between real and aomiosl wraith, though quite appreci- 
able and intelligible, is largely an abstract, intangible conception, which is 
not satisfied by simply adding to th« Dominal wealth nil the unmeasurnl and 
irmncasurenlilc utihtits. and deducting from the s.ame all similar and rnrres- 
ponding outgoings In the p.-irticular case, for example, if we accept, for 
the inc.asurtmtnt of the total tnaterial utilities produced or available in India 
in a yinr, the fortnuU that the sum total of material utilitiis (X) The home 
prcKliiction of material goods (A), PLUS imports of foreign commodities (BL 
MINUS the exports of domestic produce (C), we would soon find, from the 
very slightest attention to concrete facts, that the value actually paid by the In- 
dian consunur of foreign commodities is much greater than appears on the 
records of the trade statistics, being inflated in the course of retail trade to- 
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710 one exactly can say 7Yhat proportions. Conversely, the value actually 
received by the Indian producer of the commodities exported from India 
must necessarily be much smaller than appears on the records, since the 
export valuation represents the prices of the commodities exported at the 
point of embarkation, which include a good many middlemen’s charges as 
well as i-aihvay freight and other transport charges that do not go to the 
actual, original producer. Hence, quite apart from any detailed considera- 
tion of the character and consequences of the variovis imported and exported 
articles, it follou-s that the Indian producing community, instead of being 
the richer by the gro\%'th of the foreign trade, is actually the poorer, inasmuch 
as its imports cost it much more than its exports fetch to the producers proper. 
"The above formula of 

X (Net production in the hands of the producers)=A (Total Domestic 
production) + B (Imports) — C (exports) 
•would read in terms of money valuations, something like tbiss— 

X=2300 Crorea of rupees 

B=^300 " ” }2400-t-300— 400=2300. 

C= 400 ” ", ", ) 

This is an argument capable of very serious misapprehension, whieh ac- 
cordingly, mtist be handled with the greatest care. For the increase in value 
or cost of the imports to the ultimate Indian consumers would, if shown in 
the above eqitatiou by, say, simply doubling the figure obtained from the offici- 
al records, seem to increase the total value of the utilities available in India- 
But in such a representation the fact that the Indian people have to pay more 
for these imports than the figures at which they arc represented in the Customs 
House statistics is utterly lost sight of A proper, correct conception of the in- 
creased cost to the Indian consumer of these foreign imports can only be gained 
by adding to the amount of the exports — ^with which only the imports have to 
be aud are paid — from India; so that, in the above equation, retaining the 
figure of the imports at 300 erores in round figures, ue can get a more cor- 
rect idea of the real cost to the Indian consumer by adding to the deduction 
under Exports. On the other hand, for the exports of Indian produce, the pro- 
ducer receives much less than is presented in the final export values as recorded 
in official statistics But the fact of that underpayment — which is a distinct 
sacrifice on the part of tl*e Indian producer — must be distinctly and specifi- 
cally shown; and that, again, can only be shown if ue make a further deduc- 
•tion to account for all the charges of the middlemen between the original 
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producer and the final exporter, say of one-fourlh the values of the Indian ex- 
ports. ^ Hence the above equation will now read . 

X or the net residue nf the.production uhich rcTiains in *thc hands of 
producers, 


—A (total Indian Production) = 2100 Crores 
+ IJ (The Imports into India) = 300 
— The additional cost to the final 

consumer. = 300 „ 

— f C (The exports from India) ~ lOO „ 


j — The sacrifice or undcrpajTnent 
j to the Indian producer of the 
[ exports. = 100 ,, 

X=2400+300— 300— (400— 100)=2100 crores of rupees. 
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Bnt Ihe decoctions tcc are here cTueilj' concerned "with do not concerr* 
soch intansrible factors as those ii^anced abore. For the real econonue coa- 
seqnence of the gro-vrth of foreign trade upon the material nrclfare of the 
conmnnity concerned depends not cn the Tolniae of the trade hot rather on 
the character of that trade. If the exports from India -were not. as to-day, raw 
materials and foodstnffs. hut rather conristed of the surplus of manufactnred 
goodsi, the double injury to thfe conntiy. of her resources prerented from 
being fully developed tmd the value obtained in exchange by the Indian pro- 
ducer being much less than the recorded figures of exports shoir, ttouW at least 
be minimis ed and be confined only to the latter sacrifice. But the lo^ 
or injury involved in our resources remaining undeveloped is essentially in- 
tangible, incapable of any concrete money valuation. In the measurement 
of annual wealth of India, as attempted in this work, we can find no room for 
such factors "We have, accordingly, to confine our attention only to those 
factors of addition or deduction which admit of a fairly accurate or reliable 
money valuation And the deductions now considered are necessary to be 
made, not because wthout such deductions the produce of the country cannot 
at all be raised or brought about, but because they are the inevitable condi- 
tions for carrying on our task of production at all If an analogy could make 
the idea clearer, we might suggest the ease of debenture-holders in an indus- 
trial ccmcem. who have been given a general, floating charge on the property 
of the concern, and whose claim to the stipulated debenture interest must be- 
satisfied before any distribution of the income of the concern can be made 
amongst the proprietors thereof. The Interest claim is a first charge upon 
the receipts; and, similarly, the deductions we are going to notice here are u 
sort of a first charge upon our gross total wealth. The analogy may even be 
pushed a little further without any serious disadvantage. Granting that capi- 
tal b as essential in production as labour, the chum of the debenture capital 
to rank on a par with the rest of the proprietors' ordinary capital b untenable 
in our eyes. As a rule, debenture capital represents working capital required 
by such a concern for its day-to-day needs owing either to defective banking 
organisation in the community, which necessitates such a permanent or long 
term charge instead of a short-time charge for Bank cash credit or overdraft; 
or, what b more likely, the assertion of the capitalbt's innate greediness which 
seeks to keep the largest posable proportion of the gains to itself, and there- 
fore under-capitalising the concern in the first instance, hoping to make up 
for the deficit by such devices of allowing only a fixed charge on the profits 
instead of a full and equal share in the gains. The very fact of such manipu- 
lations as these ought to suffice to show that even in the capitalbt's own eyes 
the debenture-holder does not rank on a level with the ortfiaary proprietor, 
b not as essential and in^spenssble as the ordinary capitalist in the task of 



pro'liiotion Under contractiwl oljliirations. this first chnrpe mnst hr nut 
hefore the profits can be distributed but that does not prove that the cans., 
of that clmrce is a factor in the production earned on by the concern The 
deduction from the uross annual income of India notice*) below are, simi- 
larly. in the nature of a first charjre which is due to a series of political and 
economical considerations not directly hilping or iicannu upon the process or 
volume of production in India 

2. THE ROOT VICE OP MOiniY VALUATION 

Before, howescr, we bejtin noticing smatim the dedijelions. it must be 
recollected that the »nl»< of the total national income of Intiia intJudinj; the 
Native .Sfatis, was, in ]921.22. aeeordinc to our < ajciilaticms 2.}G4 cror.s of 
rupees, which, al the lev«l of prices prcsailmi; at the pn-wnr asiraite 
would nmoiini to only I J0» eron s Thti ficun sfaf<<J in round ti rms n sbfrhfly 
different from thi mon pneise fimire worltc*! out ante, Book I. pp 194 C 
The fitture civen lure h(< riis to show that the rt«l w< alth has decreased, whi Te- 
as 0)1 the patff s n-ferrui tbi art'iim/nl tends to shojv that fh' re is an inerrasc 
The iiiiTense howeser is \erj sliebt and <lo«s not matcnally affect the aritii- 
ment The Fame fact put in nuoth<r form wouM iiuan that the asernKi pi r 
capita income in 1921-22 has been ••dlciilaicfl lo be Rs 74, which, el tlic pre* 
svar level of prices, wouM I'liial only n little om r lls 38 This w not a ded'»e. 
lion but n modifientioii. which must be « learly Imrtu in mind Thi men rise 
ill moiic} snlucs does not by any means imlicatc n eorrespoudinjr srowth of 
the wealth of the eoinniunity In this partunlar ease, if we eliminate this 
disturbing! iiinuence, tliere semis no nppn ei.ildc inereasi in the nimtial rnati. 
rial production in India We shall base o<ea.si«n more fully to refer to this 
nsiiect in a later duptir Here it eiiouch to point out that while the 
money salucs of the material prodints raised in India may sliow n irnat in- 
crease over a si-rics of jearv, the (|iiantitati\e aspect dois not show any irreat 
or substantial imprest luent. If tin pruis of Indian produci have risen in 
the last fess years, and if the whole of the intriasc may be assumed to go to 
the producer, — a manifi'tly nlistird assumption — tin. liidi.an proihietr is not 
nectssarjiy better off torrispomlingJy He has prtibahly nn infce.ised dram 
upon bis resourcis in the shape of liis various outgoings I'm greater than the 
increase in the moiiej value of his rcsourcts 

3. DEDUenONS SPECIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 

The didiictioiis hpnifieall> coiisitbrtd raaj Ik dnidtil into 2 groups ac- 
cording to tin causts oi » irrumsianeis which nete<isilatt them roblK.sI and 
Uconomic Tliis dtscription is apt to be mi'Und. rstood without a word of 
caution It is not to bo prcsiimetl that what wt tall htr. Ktonomu d'duc- 
tions arc alone the proper reasonable deductions, whiK tin Political tbduc- 
tions may be lonsid* rtd ns spiciou-s and arivmg out of som* mijiJ'li/nlOe pn- 
judicc. Wc define drductioiw in this count ctiou to be all ^ho^e t h.nrges whicii 
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mwst be met, unaer the \iTiavoidablo obligrations of oni* present social organi- 
sation, before the producer or the community as a whole can enjoy the pro- 
duce. In other words, these arc definite outgoings from the countrj' which, 
once they leave our shores, arc finially lost to the country; and as such to be 
distinguished from those other outgoings or disbursements which nevertheless 
remain in the countiw. The former definitely affect the volume and even the 
process of production, the latter constitute only a problem in distribution, 
because it is merely a question of shifting a given part of the produce of 
the coramvinity from oue section to another of its members The division of 
these outgoings or deductions into the two groups of Political and Economic 
have, accordingly, nothing to do Avith the prejudice or misconception of the 
author, but simply relates to the nature or complexion of the circumstances 
which arc mainly responsible for one or the other of these deductions, 

4. THE PUBLIC REVENUES— ARE THEY A DEDUCTION? 

To illustrate our meaning let us take an example — that of the public 
revenues. These payments are made now-a-days in money, but must ultimate- 
ly come from the common fund of the total national production of material 
commodities. They constitute a compulsory demand which, in the theory of 
the pubic law of most modem communities, are regarded as a first charge 
which must be met irrespective of the gain or loss to the payer. In the 
majority of cases they are taxes or compulsory deductions from the wealth of 
private citizens demanded by the State for the service of the community. And 
even in cases where — as in the Postal, Raihvay and Irrigation charges of the 
Indian Government— there is a pretc.\t of correlating and justifying the charge 
by the service rendered, the fact that the individual has practically no option 
but to pay the charge fixed by the state if he wanta that service at all, makes 
these charges really indistinguishable from the taxes more properly so called. 
In this method of reckoning, the total revenues of India, as shouii in the sub- 
joined tabic, ought to be regarded as a charge upon the resources of the 

people. These figures do not tel! all 
the tale. For since 1021-22 the pro- 
vincial revenues and expenditure ha^e 
been completely separated from the 
Central finances, and the former as 
well as the latter have been consi- 
dcrablj augmented. Thetotal demand 
from the people, moreover, is further 
understated to the extent that the 
railway income of the state is shown 
only as net receipts, i.e., gross receipts 
Jew all the working expenses. 


191J— 12 
J912— 33 1 

1913— 14 ( 

1914— 15 j 

1915— Ifi 

3936—17 
3917—18 1 

1918— 19 j 

1919— 20 ( 

1920— 21 } 


Uo>cnnc Ka. 


1,24,25,3(.,247 
1, 30,29, 38,9<5j 
1,27,83,07,626 
1,21,75,61,987 
1,26,62,03,019 
3,47,07,56,413 
1,08,99,33,204 
3,81,88,60,160 
1,97,48,50,319 
2,15,01,84,005 
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The real total colleetcd from the people if it wen* to be corrcetly reprtsenlul. 
ousht to give the full reeeipts of the railway * an<I other «imihr commercial or 
caminjr <]epartmrnt'i of the r,oremrn«nt of Imlii which mniM thus niaf.e a 
total deduction, arcordint? to this m'thiM] of comptilatiuii of ch>-c upon 3W 
crores per annum 

But fveji thi- flL’ii.’i of 7W»n»-«s do.s rot nfinvri* the total dem.ind 
on aeeoiinf of the slati from th« piople of India T! is is onlv the revenue of 
th> C.iitml an<l ProMnfial Itnti-h <iosrriim«nts hi I nli.i The riKniie dc- 
nnnds of th* so-ialhd 600 *xM nalii- stitts ary.ns from sis irons jxr 
annum of the Niz-am to a f»w thousands of a ptttv scm nth rate chii.f Ln 
ICathbwar eanno* in th* lx h\,s than Ts eror»-» or an airi-az' cif 

12*^ lakhs per State - As th. computation *»1 th* wealth of InJi.i has in 
the first part of this work b»*n ni with nfinm* thi i.hoh ot Indii. 
British tirritories as well as N.iti\» static it i> hut prop*r tli.it wi sIiouM 
ineUwU thi v\Uol< also of the publk ntinue d*ttt.nd .ihuH aiu..t 1> paid 
hefon- thi prodiuwr can itijoy thi fruits of hia falwu- 

Theso Cfures are corapilwl froci sanous administration Kcporis, and 
arc almost in csery ease an under-stateount Besides they do not uiclude all 
the stated Our estimate of “o cron's is anything but an exaggeratiau JlttiiKt- 
pal and other local bcKlii-> revenues are also not inclodcd 


5 THE HOME CHAEGES 

From a gross total produce valued m iy2l*22 at 23DG erons, if "v d'duct 
the 375 cfores oil»l requirv'd for the niamtioance of the state in India, the 

1 Tie gros* Kvilway ftccetpt* in ibe U»V tc" ».'t» «« t ihc n*l railway reieftn* taken 
<r«Jit for in tte ttuJgotl ot tt« t/oirrnraiot of in (ii ttii bn.a — 

Uto'» 



2 Co-uj-arc th. fo' owin; eonir»U~J frou th. IwJinn T«nr Book 19JJ. aalifjaiii 

Fiansciat St*t«m«Bti of l'T.or> . Uy.tcrats 1 llitwls 4* 


..kh« ut I'.' 
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produce loft to the people xroultl barely amount to Rs. 2000 crorcs in Talue, 
even at the inflated prices of 1921-22; and possibly less than a thousand 
crores at the pre-war level of prices The deduction, hovrever. is unjust in 
its entirety. For a portion of the produce or values tahen up for publir 
purposes in this way would be returned again to the public in the shape of 
public expenditure. It is a rimple transference of values from one section 
of the people to another, though a microscopically smaller one It is at best 
a problem in what the economists style distribution of the national dividend- 
to which we shall refer in cr^^atcr detail in another section of this work. 
For the present it is enough to note that since not the whole of this amount 
of public revenues is spent away from the people of India, we eaunot consider 
the whole of that amoiint as a just and proper deduction from the wealth 
of India. But by the same reasoning thai amount, if au\ which is finally 
taken away from this country and spent beyond its frontiers, without any 
chance of its people recehing any part of the benefit of that expenditure. 
must uccesstirily be regarded as the proper, just valid deduction from the 
wealth of India The Ciovernment of India's Home charges are the most obvious 
and considerable instance of this kind, which is almost entirely unoalanced 
on the other side by any ccvrrespondinc receipts by India on the other hand 
It is tnte that if the total Home Charges of the Indian Government were 
analysed, a material equivalent would seem to be obtained for that pari of 
it which goes to the payment of stores imported on account of the Oovemmeut 
of India. But if we must subtract from the total amount of the Home Charges 
the figure representing the stores obtained, for India, we mu.?t also remember 
that of the expenditure incurred in India itself out of the revenues of India- 
a very considerable portion goes to remunerate the services of non-IndiaPS 
whose savings — if not the total emoluments — are destined eventually to 1*? 
drained away from India when the recipients of these emoluments or the 
owners of these savings finally leave Ibis country and retire from its serriec- 
Xot. indeed, the entire amount oeemring in the Accounts of the Government of 
India and described as “Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments” and the 
“SItscelh'uieous (^vU Charges” is incurred in payments to Uci’-Indiaus- But 
the fact that, until quite recently, the bulk of the Indian public ser\-iee. in almcst 
every department, in every snperior rank, was manned by non-Indians who 
did not and would not make In^a their permanent home, tonplwl with tho 
large outlay made on the non-Indian section of the army ip India, ivarrant? 
the assumption that the net deduction under the head of the 
Home charges from the gross annual income of India need not he 
modified in consideration of the material utilities obtained in respect of the 
stores. The foUoiving tables give an analysis under principal heads of the 
expenditure of the Government of India ineurred in England whiri- in 1920-21 
totalled Rs. 46,44,67,635 and in 1921-22 was Bs. 46,22,99,69$. But this figure 



Is exclusivf of the Homo elnrffcs of the Prosineial Oovcnimciits uliii-h totals 
IN 2 trorts in rouiul fi^urts • Altojuthir, then, the total amount takin out 
of India owin-j to political causes or influences In !9‘21-22 could not be less 
than Rs. 50 crorcs, ^s}licll iiiiist, therefore, lie our first deduction from the 
gross total of the Wi.ilth of India 

Home Charges 
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A -u-ord of oautioii or explanation may be added here to prevent a most 
li3;ely misapprehension on this point. The Home Charges of the Government 
of India may be regarded as coTintcrbalanc€*d by the goods or services received 
in exchange, and may be taken, in the accepted langnace of modem 'econo- 
mists. to eonstifnfe the invisible imports for irbich ive have to pay in poods 
or money This, in fact, k the view held by the official apologists of the 
existing regime, nhile a diametrically opposite view is adopted by the Indian 
nationalists who cannot find any equivalent in the services of English soldiers 
and civilians received in exchange ami remunerato<l at such disproportionately 
l'ea\y rates. To those, hovever. who admit these services have to be remune- 
rated. the real issue in the controversy is rather the proportion between the 
service received and the retm-n or ronnmeration made, complicated further 
by the additional question whether the corresponding service could not be 
performed by Indians, and so the drain or deduction now taking place 
avoided. In the method of compulation adopted in this work, however, the 
point at Ksvie is altogether different and perfectly simple In valuing the 
wealth produced in a given period in India, we have altogether left out of our 
calculatitm all serviees. on the clear basts that since all services are ultimately 
to be i*cmunerated from the same fund of material utilities produced in a 
given period in the eomnumity, we would be falling into the error of count- 
ing the same thing twice over if we added the value of services to the value 
of the objective material ntilitics produced. There U. therefore, no question 
in this connection whether or not the services received in exchange for the 
Home Charges can justly be said to be v'quivalem to the money values paid 
for them. All wo have to note is that these Home Charges are in the nature 
of nil encumbrance, n mortgage charge in our national .annual income, which 
must be deducted before the income can be cnjoy<Ml 

Another deduction of a somewhat siuu].ic character U the expendituie, 
now steadily increasing every year, of the Indian princes outside India. This 
is a vague item, since no reliable figures can be bad on this item Gencrically, 
albO, it k more akin to the economic deductions meutioned and discussed below 
than to the political deductions comprised in the Home Charges. It is the more 
fit to be discussed under’ the cconomie group siuec wc can there lumj) it with 
the similar item of expenditure incurred by Indians other than princes visiting 
foreign countries, and set off the total bj the expenditrrre on analogous ac- 
count made by foreign visitors to India. It must, however, be rccogni»etl 
that charges on this accorurl are not, necessarily or stiicily speaking, in the 
nature of the fij-st charge that mnM be deducted before the national income can 
be enjoyed; though, of course, in the ultimate analj'sis, they are orit goings, and 
therefore deductions, which mrrst be made liefore a correct appreciation can be 
had of the national vvealth of India "We shall revert to this point later on 
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Thr oth«>r qiiostion as to «hcth<‘r or not tho cntiro rrreime ro- 

ceipti ot thr Stoto^ ojirl Oovemmont^ can be C/ {fardcrl a jast di-diic- 

(ion has alro.K?j been roferred to- Imt «aiinot he nnsMerod without n-f.ri'ncc 
10 a consMcrati'on of the details of revenue and more particularly of expendi- 
ture, ic. the use made of the revenues raised, whidi we shall leave over 
for disciis.sion in the chapter dealinc with the Im-idence of Taxation in India. 

6 ECONOMIC DEDUCTIONS 

The other eocnate question as to whetlur or not the «ntire r,>v(iuie re- 
ceipts of the Indian States and fiovernnn nts can he reijariled ns a Just deduc- 
tion has already hcen referred to but cannot be answered without reference 
under four main heads- 

I Payments of Interest on Foreign Capital invested m India m anu 
through private agency F'rorn this h*ad we must necessarily exclude pay- 
ments on account of interest for capital borrowed abroad by Oovcrnmcnl. 
which is already iHclijded in the Home Oiargtaj The item, moreoref, deals 
only with the strict Interest receipts of foreign capital, and ha.s no concern 
with the profits and other inenlenlal gains of foreign eapitnli'ts lining bush 
nc^ in India, which is an bulependint and an extremely diflieiilt item to 
compute 

n Payments made by /ndi,a. dirieflr or indireerly. on account of the 
shipping service, both in cargo and pas.seugers in ou-rsias ns well ns in the 
coastal trade As those serviees are almost wholly owned by foreigners, the 
nmoiints paid, in whatsoever form, must rank os didnetion frt>m the gross total 
of the material utilities prsxlueisl in India m a yiar 

III Payments on accounl of commissions for banidag and allied ser- 
vices in conneetion with our fortign nv«rw.xs trade which are also almost 
wholly fu.Tn.igCil by foreigners, and vvhieh must consiqU'ntly rank ns ibdue- 
tinns as will 

IV Profits and earnings of foreign merebanu. professional men, and 
the savings of high Qovemmenl officials, mil ,-u«l i.iilnarj wl n an iu>t pir- 
mamntly douiieiled in India This dcduition tnw <»l l<>ur^,. tak-- lu-oimt 
not of Ihc total isniiiig-- but only of th« surplU'. prom, or rath, t that portion 
of It which is riiuitt«sl .ibroad As .slrea-ly Kiujrki't this is n vrry 

ifeni to istiniate with a •} appnncb to stcijraiy but st-ll. withou'. mskiug 
some sort iil an allowanct for it. we can star«.«ly bs s.iid tu ha^ orriv,,! at 
n eorrt, t figure of the net wialth of India 

Tu these four main groups nisy he odd«d n fifth sinallir Mcila'uoi.s 
group of pavTutiits na'le by Indu on acroui't of Ii dnu pruins, s.udf its. 
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tflerehajits and others travelling ahroad. counter balanced bv receipts from 
foreigners visiting this coiintry, or from Indians habitually residing and earn- 
ing abroad and bringing or remitting their savings to this country. 

Tx-t ns sec hovr much wc should have to deduct in terms of money on ac- 
count of all these heads. 

I. INTEREST ON OVERSEAS CAPITAL 

Payments on account of Interest on Overseas capital have been recent- 
ly computed U\ the foUovring way by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras in a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference “The degree to which India makes 
oajTnents annually for overseas capital invested in this country in the form of 
Interest has been arrived at by a detailed examination of the extent to which 
Great Britain has made foreign investments over a series of years Estimates 
of incomes derived from British capital invested abroad are based npon in- 
come tax statistics published by the Commisaoners of Inland Revenue, and 
show the amount of income derived from certain classes of investments nhieh 
come under the purview of the Income tax amhorities The income which 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue earmark as comiug from abroad is 
that received from Indian. Colonial and foreign Government stocks, municipal 
securities, and railways, but the Commissioners of Inland Revenue do not 
ascertain the additional income Great Britain derives from her investments in 
a vast number of miscellaneous undertakings, such as mining, mortgages, 
banking, tramways, telegraphs, telephones, jute, cotton, oil. rubber, and ni- 
trate production, and industrial ventures generally Sir George Paish in 
papers read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1909 and 1911 arrived at, 
after a laborious process, the extent of new eapiiai investments in India and 
Ceylon to be as folloivs 


NEW ISSUES OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 



Ter. 

ladi^AD,! Crrlon. 

■ 

lotat U\er*ca* 
laxestmcnts 
JoriBC the ve-tr 

i'efCuoTSgc 01 
Colnan i to 
Columa 3. 

ISC" 


J3,4fi£*,7S7 

143,tk7S,a00 

9^ 

1909 



15,SS4,5&1 

IS1,‘C1.040 

S'* 

1910 


H.7iOt^03 

1 '•9.131,137 

7 S 


Total 

41.074,S7l 

316,S61.0>-3 

s6 


He examined the reports, balance sheets, and income statements of several 
thousand companies — in fact of all the British Companies working abroad 
shout which official infonnatioa could be obtained, and (1) ail conversions 
were carefully excluded so that there was no duplication of capital issue; (2) 
the amounts u ore calculated at the price of issue and not at the nominal value 
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of 'ircnriti<-?: and (3) vendors' stiarcs wre omitted in order to arrive as 
nearly as possible at the exact amonnt sul»scrib«l in the aeereento .\s r. rnnls 
the net Mim siibs. rihed by IMtisb ln\«stors. he took erc<lit for only these in- 
ternational loans, ineludinp American Railway issues, that had iK-tn sitliseribeil 
for in Great Britain 

“Witli r< j:.ird to other particulars o£ the capital prosidtd hy investors up 
to the end of 1907. fhes \\»re nrrj\td at b> iapilalj'iri!: iJn mcoJTtc whieh 
actually paid ineomi tas to th« British Es«ho<iiur anrl by < xarnmation of re- 
ports of Bntish f’ompanics iradinK abroad No credit was takui for moncj 
bnt to defaultinc Slates, as in th«sc iiistanees there was. of course no income 
fa.s paid in resptet of coupons If no coupons were eashed there was no lapi- 
tal ntrainst them The capital Mim invested in foriicn loans was nrrneil at 
by capitalising the (.oupons that bad b<tii iash<<l 8ir Georg' I’lish took the 
total of mvestnunts m othtr kinds to be allowing for private inpiiai employ- 
^•d in a varktj of wjjs, £-i,oUO,tXK>00<» m 1910 KseluiJini: private capital, 
he arrived at a figure of £d,I9‘«.000<>00 For India the total capital invest- 
ments, up to and including 1910, but iscludini; private capital (i c lapitsl for 
wliieh no docunicntarj' cvulcnc' was readily avinlabic) wire ns follows — 

(In million £) 


Ootemment ITU 

Railways 137 

Tea and Cofkc 30 

Rubber 5 

Tramways -I 

Slincs -1 

Oils 3 

Banks 3 

Others (including jjutc etc ) 10 


S' total of over £ 3C5 iiiillions TIu-s total may be coniparcil with estimates 
which I prcp.sretl for the Indian Industml Cowniivsiort titmic }iar\ ago .My 
estimates were £447 millions excluding capital raistd m India, and excluding 
Rueh capital opprosimatcly the same figure was arrived at by Sir George 
Paish- As was pointed out by the lattir at the dtsuissiun l«fori the Royal 
.^tfatistical Society the perevntage of purely (eyion enpildl is a viry small 
part of the total investments and is insignificant In vornc ways It is an 
advantage to havi these Ceylon investments, although small, in the total, as 
Cvjlon is within the ■‘nipee zone ” For recent yiars the percentage of Indian 
inviNtmcnts to the total has increased especially m 19J3-3J .\fttr an txainma- 
tion of these float-stions which were publKhnt by the Boanl of Trade in >ts 
Jounial.w care driven to the conclusion that the perentage for 1933 3J should 
lie higher than the average «f the thrct‘ years 1909 and 1910. lak.n by 

Sir George I’aUh. If hLs estimated total capital mvrstniuits for lOlO l>-j 
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taken at £3G5 ani.1 £3192 millions for India and all ocnntries respectively this 
would give 11 per cent. If an allowance for capital that is repaid be made, 
the proportion may be taken at 10 per cent. The Board of Trade has estimat- 
ed that for 1922 the income of Great Britain from investments abroad was 
£175 millions and this official figure, all things considered, may be accepted. 
The Board has pointed out. in its Journal of 29th March 1923, that the fact 
that the estimates, both of capital values and of income obtained, are subject 
to a considerable amoimt of uncertainty cannot be denied As the flow of 
income from one soitrcc or another varies, the capital value of the investments 
■will also vary. The general basis of capitalisation has. of course, changed 
since the outbreak of Avar, and this must be home in mind in comparing pre- 
war and post-war totals The wdde range over which the investments are 
spread probably tends to maintain the income at a reasonably steady rate, 
since reductions may be offset by expansions to a considerable extent. It is 
significant that most of the rise in estimated income over the period examined 
can be accounted for by the produce of new i^cs placed in this country. 
'While it is true that there are foreign participations in many of these, it 
is also true that there are British participations in issues made abroad Loans 
between Governments during the war have not been taken into account in the- 
foregoing calculations, and the interest payable thereon has also not been con- 
sidered until payments were actually made. This happened last autumn uith 
regard to the American loan to the United Kingdom, and in the near fnturc- 
an annual payment exceeding £30,000,000 a year on this account 'will he due.’’ 
The Economist estimates for 1922 this amoiuit to be only £100 millions, and 
in its issue of April 7, 1923, pointed out that the Board of Trade had taken 
too Optimistic a view and did not take sxifficicm account of foreign capital sold 
during the wav, apart from the official demobilisation scheme, of the invest- 
ments lost in Russia and elsewhere, and of the loss in profits received from 
abroad through the depression of trade. It Kcems, however, in the light of 
the data a\ailuble that the official figure is, if unduly optimistic, more 
acevu-ate than the pessimistic figure of £100 millions estimated by the Econo- 
•mist. Ten per cent, oi £175 milVions is £17,5 nuffions or "Rs, 2625 crores- 
Dui-ing 1922 the Secretary of State paid interest on Government and oth'-r 
sccviritics from loans and not from councils In this connection approximately 
50 per cent, of the total capital investments is Go\cmmcnt securities and 37 
per cent, railway securities. The investments in cotton mills (£. 14 millions) 
arc verj' largely held by Indians while in gute mills (£. 11 millions) by 
Europeans. These latter figures are, how'CAcr, small as compared wntb the 
total Indian investments. Ordinarily, the Secretary of State Avould have P^'^l 
interest charges out of the proceeds of Councils, and as this method was 
not actually adopted in the year 1922-23 to the full extent of the Secretary 





of Sfnfc’s' requirements, no tIc<lHCtioii has Iie?n made in this fblaiico of 
Trade statement in respect of interest ehsnres relatin': to fiovcniment securi- 
ties If these charges arc ellmiBated, the total invisible Imports in respect of 
interest on overseas capital will stand at Es. J3 13 crores in place of the gross 
figure of Es. 2025 crores.” 

This detailed calculation is reproducet! here p.irflj to cehihit the diffi- 
cultif-s of makinp these computations and the vajpicncss of the figures arrived 
at even when calculations are made, and parti) to facilitate the critique of 
3tr Shirras's method and results 

Accordinc to the methwl htre adopttd \u cannot aectpf as di-diutinn the 
«hoh' of Jfp Shirras's figure for Intenst on oserscjis capital iuicsfcd in India, 
since the amount of interest paid on fiosirnmcnt horrowincs h.is alnndy 
been included and allow e<1 for by us under the Home CharRis Mr Shirrns 
anon's half of this item to Ix' dm to capita) l*orTOH«i on public account Of 
the total Interest payments of th* Oovemment of India amountinp: to Rs 37 3.1 
crores in 1922-23 ns shown by the 3<i omits of that year in the finamial state* 
Djont for 1924-23. Inlen-it psyabb in England was Rs 13 97 crores Mr Shir- 
ras’s fimire is thus confirminl to that ext«nt. aiui wi ma) tak< it fur the 
remainder also it would be approximately correct Hut applying the test of 
the direct melhcKl of eateulatlon. »e find that acconimi* to the Statistics of 
British India. Vol I Commerewl Statistics Table 30 then were, in 1920. in 
the whole of India, joint stock eomp.inits reirtstercsi elsewhere than in IiuH.s 
and working in India, numbering C14. with an authorisul capital of 
£G?0.294599. of wlneh £ 4'2(>.C12 9U» was paid up. in addition to dibcnlurc 
capital aggregating £ 102,729,701 Tin total <apU:d at cbarg< is thus 
£32.1 IbJtill A ji.Tr !at(r lh< iigur.s 

No of l•onlp^ni^s 

Paid up t'.ipit.Tl t 301 in m4 

Tills do- s not I'l- lu<K I)el«ntur« t ipital whi. Ii was not .ippn i nblj due. 
id in till inti rs.il so tii.it n» i.my fairlj tik« £ 000 millions of fun i.-n < iptl.il 
Iniirg at lii.irge ii iin'is’i Indii in private haiuis ifinnifh no-i ibn. nn o nt 
ngi iu-> 

Tl.i eiinipinios wert <lii ided and distributid as follows in ]92'i-21 — 

I At >tf»<l fur llf.‘ *s Id l.s I'all— lu I' . — :i T»1 - S*. -T-— I : 
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Joiut Stock Companies Registered elsewhere than in India, but working 
in India: 


Description. 


No. Paid-up Capital. 


£. 


Banking and Loan 


. 29 

65,725,630 



., 113 1 

103 473,991 

Havigntion 


17 

23,169,576 

Eailways and Tramwnvs . 


2o 1 

55,5,1,376 

Other Tradmc Compamea 



2.32.032,377 

Tea 


170 ' 


Other Pl.anting Companies 


37 1 

2,964,965 



. 6 


Oold , 


10 I 

2,052.454 

Other Mining Ac, Companies 


1< 

10,461,999 

Cotton Mills 




Jute Mills 



2,392,000 



2 

150,000 

Sugar 


2 

306,636 

Other Companies . . 


6 

107,047 


Total 

67$ 

301,bl3/>74 


It is clear from this table that: — 

(1) It docs not include any capital borrowed by the Government whe- 
ther on. ordinary debt account or for its productive public works whieh are 
owied by the State, like all the principal Railways and Irrigation ‘VTorks. 
Interest on that account payable abroad may be taken roughly at Rs. 14 
crores in 1921-22, and may be said to be included in the Home Charges and 
already allowed for. * 

(2) It also does not include the profits of all those foreign compames 
which are registered as well as working in India. "We may take that figure at 
about 5 crores. ^ 

(3} It further does not include the interest of companies which, like 
the Exchange Banks and shipping companies, are neither registered in India 
nor operating wholly in India, but are nevertheless doing quite a substantial 
portion of their business in or with India. We shaU include this under 
another heading, and so may leave it here mthout further discussion. 


1 Acsording to tlie Tabic on p t2,tbe Debt charge for 1920 21 5s givesi at 
£13,175,733— Es 19,76,50,993. This is mneh larger than the figure assumed here. In the 
Budget for 1924 25 the Interest payable in England IS Es 17.99 crores. The Government 
interest taken by Mr. Shirras is cselnsive of Bailivavs whieh he assumed to be 3/8 or 
.37 p c. of the total payments under that bead. Private companies thus account for 3i to 
-4 crores only. 

2 The total capital of companies registered as well as working in India in the hands of 
Jorcignera— principally Jute, tea, coal and cngincenng trades is about £.33 million. an 
.average profit, or dividend, of 10 p c. Ibis would mean £.35Tai!lion or about 53J3eroresof 
jnpees. 
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If. now, on the £ COO million of foroijjn capital actnally cntraRcd in 
though invested in corporations rcRistered not under Indian laws, vc nllow 
a simple avcrajre interest at the rate of 6 per cent only— fair and hy no 
means cxeessivc reward for capital— the amount piyahle in Interest on this 
capital would he £ 30 million, including deljonture interest, or Its 5^1 crores * 
To this we must ad<l the amount on the same headniR deduc<nl from Mr. 
Shirrns’s ealculation, hut not included under (lovernment remittnnees for 
Home charges, say Rs 5 crores on prnate capital invssted by foreigners in 
India m corporations or enterprises registered in India, or a total of Its CO 
crores in round figures - If we take tin profits (inelnding interest coinmis- 
fiion etc ) at a 10 per cent the aniinmt would be Rs 9.) to 100 erores 


1 Thi T.sUli- appcmlcsl hi rrlo iiho»« th« (livi<U'o<ls pstil on ihi- I l-v snJ coal nuning 
nml a fen uthi r llan> uus comps nu' Th< pen • nls|’< is inui h lsrj;cr on an iiMn(;r 

i: Uompsrison wilh Mr t'lnUlss Shirras’a ll);urt < i* IiouikI t'l errstp confusion in thi 
onlinnry remlir’* mini) m this conmrtion For, of hisiotsi fisure of Jis .'g Jocronson 
account of in ten si >m fun ign rspitsi insi sti •( lo le In 

SO p( r I < nt n> rrgnr Is a., n»v< rnnn nt S*puri(ies 
<7 .. .. .. itailH*) 

1 • „ . , Pritaie lOspsiRiini 

I'ftsumstjly Ihe JSsilnaj nosuniws ace not ii»c'uJe*1 la the (lo'irnmcnt rccBrilirs, 
which thinforc must bi tak< n to <<ms>si of uhsi m (h< iiudgi C nml Finsnrisl htnicnuntn of 
Imiii IS ngsritcil n« Ordiaarr Oc6t <in this hssis, of (he lotnl ainouoi, i't .'Srrofis, 
payable by way of interist, 

It n rrnri s mu'l I>p on Oo'crnnunt account. 

Ill 00 .. Itsilnay 

i T . .... Ftisni. 

Itut in t icw of the total nscettstosWe smoqnt of •spiiat invcsic) by foreigners through 
rnrpiirtitiotis registcreil in InitiD, this Agun nsms reiiculously small Iht capital intmtiil in 
jute, Ten, cost, golil, cngim I fiog. bfi «■ fi- s. other mining »i nturcs, iramwnyr, nhippifig Ac 
w hich niny generslly t«‘ token to I>e of non tmlisn origin nail onocr*ship, was in 1 jji) gins 


Nastgiiion 


Fail) up Capital. 
Its S.S'.kl.lul 

|{nilnar" ami Tfaniwtiy* 


. n,i",ir."ui 

Tsa 


„ 7,4S,Cii),y7n 

Oihi r planting «oiiij*sn)« • 


l.il.'i'i.'iia 

t'osi hlining 



(liil.l 



(lllii r 


7,7s.tri)i)3 

.lute Mills 


. 13,31.1s.-s-j 

Mill* for woo), silk biiap 


) lie) m 


Total 

Sl.t's .‘S'l 


To this wp might ml I a proportion of thi psilop cspital iaiisii|,n other irsiiim 
Companies (Ils -t > r.r,-»7, ll>j) ami iil«o of Hsniingnmf fosursnee < ompsniesi I.'. I'l 
hell l.r non-Inlisns Hut cten if wc atloir this ehare lu be cijuiiBlci.t ' 
sharp In the compsniis noteil in the foregoing Isbl*. amt thus mulusIlT ••• •• 

two ilims. tbo total fon ign inspstmcnl in conipoBus ngisiir 

I'na i:«. g,ii,y7,Sjj ii* sjemres which 


I In 111 II 


J'lH 

ISIS 

mo 

y‘i7 

nils 

I'll') 

i'l:! 


S.Sld-.W 

Ti.ls, 71,011 


the In l.sn 
1 csncrl the 

rupi-i- cii iiaj i< 

— n irrr ino |p*t 
cstimstc in nr. nt jriaf,— won! 1 give 5 3 rimr, j«t 
nnnnin The juU traifi alone gsic pro-ils '(.efore 
Irsyiog Ilelenture interest j 
margin for the Isii >1 vt 


or A total of 
annusi proSt of 

Its f!gI,2i3S5 Th" fgure "• I’* 5 ernre*. a> 
laken ~BlN>se for the lotal foreign c»j,i»lnrS3 
crores, IS. thus, calrrsn-l^ nnsl .1, an I rrrsicry 
likrW t 


F.ca 


mill of Sd/l/ZI ) 


n ler»lile"ient 1 1 -/.» t 
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Tl. Payments on account ot Freight — ^both Coasting and Overseas. 

Xo\t. if at all. to the payments on account of Interest on Foreign Capital, 
are the p.aynients made by India on account of shipping freights. Once 
atrain. we would first pive 3Ir Shirras’s method of computation, and follow 
it up with our commonts and amendments on the same. 

“The nature of the information used and the details of calculations made 
are in many respects defective. Xevertheless it is believed that the broad 
results arc substantially accurate, and various authorities w-ho have been 
consulted are in general agreement with this view, while reserving their opi- 
nion on details. 

It was first intended, in ortler to estimate how much India paid the 
carrying countries encagtHi in her overseas trade, to estimate the earnings 
of the mercantile marine (net profits) by calculating what amount would be 
required to cover expenses on the basis of time charter rates, adding in addi- 
tion charterers’ disbursements for bunker coal and port dues In other words, 
the mercantile shipping of the countries engagwi in the Indian trade might 
have been regarded as being time chartered for general trade, and an aggre* 
•gate of the charter money, plus charterers’ disbursements for bunkers and 
port dues, woxtld have been taken as the grtes payments for shipping. This 
information, it was found, was not available It was. therefore, necessary 
to devise some other method by which the information could be obtained. 
A special investigation was made by the Board of Trade of the logs of British 
slups trading in 1913 for the purpose of ascertaining the distribution of ship- 
ping on different routes These rates were grouped in thirteen main groups 
ot which India was one, and the clistrihution of British routes on each group 
together with the general level of freights was ascertained. The Boartl of 
Trade selected a representative freight rate for each route and the average 
annual earnings were obtained. India’s share of the total earnings of the 
United Kingdom slupping was 9 per cent. Taking that proportion for the 
year 1922, and if the Board of Trade estimate of £. 110 millions be accepted 
as near the mark of earnings of the British mercantile marine in 1922. this 
would give a figure of Bs 15 croros as the gross earnings of British shipping 
during the year. The Board of Trade figiire in 1922 — £. 110 millions — should 
he compared with that of Z. 94 millions in the pre-war year. The Economist 
for the year 1922 has taken the same figure as in the pre-war year, £. 91 
millions. During the year 1922-23 Indian trade although showing a recovery 
was still in volume much below normal. The volume of exports and imports— 
based on tw'elvo chief exports, covering (in value) 91 per cent, of the total 
export trade, and twelve chief imports, covering (in value) GG per cent, of the 
total import trade — showed in 1922-23 r. decrease in volume of 2S per cent. 
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ji<? atfainst tlic pro-^var yrar. 5 c in fho joar wmlt r rc\lcw tlic vohimp w.is 
approximalcly of the pro-war year FniKht rat.-s ho^c^or. in the «=amo 
period jneroa^r.l l.y o\ or oiio-lhird In those eiremnstnnoo, and in ordor not to 
err on tho sid- of over staternfm th. 1913 cross oamincs f£ 91 millions) 
may ho taken and 9 per cent of this uould Ik £S-lfi millions or Ks 12fi9 
ororos Tn 1922-23 Uritish tonnac. (Moirames nnd ontri, s' ri' 7R pop rent 
of tho total, Japan— whioh earrios n \.ry larp portjon of , \p„rts fspochlly 
of raw cotton to Japan— had .i shar. of G per ..iit th. I nit.d ■'lates 3 por 
edit . and other eoimtnes U pi r rent Vn allonaiu-. »>■ iiii; m-uh. fur p lynn nts 
under this hi ad to those eountrjsi the total shippini; paynu nts for th* sialioriip 
earryiii" trade of India wonld hi approxiimtely t PtS iniliions jp IN !r)2 
eroros It IS donhtfnl whilhii suffionnt alloMan«< has boon mad. I.j the 
Hoard of Trade for the Indian eoastjnc trade in whieh fir.-at Itrit.im had in 
1922-23 TH 0 per > rnt of the total For. iirn . oiinlrn s in 1922 had 1 1 p. r cent 
and native craft thi remaindor f)ii an n'eraife tho diffirenie hitwoon the 
valuo of imports and exports m th. coasting imd. is Rs 7 erores If lo per 
01 nt of this is payment for ftnaiiei insurance and minor transport eharires, 
llion this amount (Rs I 03 eroros) shotihl lie duiueted from th. Brass pay 
monls for shippinc in the coastinc trado This ttiics IN 595 eroros Inde* 
pindcnt onqiiirios show that m 1922-23 the cross idrnincs of this trade were 
about one-third of that of the foni«n tradi or 54 erons This ftiiurally 
ntrreos with the amount of Rs 595 crons eoinputid in this memornniluin <\s 
rcRards the co-xstiiiK trade, however, it must be not..J that not all tin rfoss 
receipts of the trade should be taken in eomputinc tho iniNihh imports The 
greater portion of this isexpindej in India . and what is transferrod to Knclaml 
Is only the profits <if the trade In this n sp«< i tlnn tho tradi is simi- 

lar to a firm or an exchaiise hank doinir basme^cs in India Tins ircatnimt 
of the <0.1 stint’ trade .nlso pins ns< to an inti nstiui; lorolhiry Thi ' xpondituro 
ill India of shippint’ loinpani.s liki tin I* and <» s.i\ on Ijiisiiii: proMs'ioiis or 


/or paying Us t'O-iiii so stewards must r.ally b« diducted from th. loinp.aiiy’s 
gross rcciipts wh.n sse an •alnii.iting th. iiimmIiI. imp.irts ui.d' r sliipj>ui_’ 
clmrgis The total cipcodilure for sbippmg services may accordingly be 
taken at Rs 2215 crorcs The r\p<niiitnrt tor shippMiv sicmc s nu.l >»m 
missions has not be* n in* Imb d jii the It.-ilanec of Trmle Slat* m* nt in th< final 
computation, iKcaiis.- luid. r s<(lin*i JO of the Imlian ^<a I'listoms \pt (Vfll 
of IhTh) the Indian Import Returns include freights amt insurain-* -tn allow- 


ntice of 5 pt r c* nt. has Ik.ij allowi*! for nnd» r imports for the nrnh r-c ablation 
of imports incluiliiig nrtichs (onstgmd to India for s,al<. and arucUw of which 
U is difficult to cdUain any r»jl wholesale warkil i.ilue Th. qn.-'tion of the 
niuUr->nliiali<’n of imports, it is understood, is umlcr the dum.!. rali'.n of th.' 
(.Miscnuiunl crf India. Indian export charges for shipping an pud by the 
importing countries, and are, therefore, not includol I’l the fnml figtirii 
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In thi-? case also Mr SMrras’s method suffers in accuracy o\Tin" to hi? 
haTiiig adopted the easier hut more in^tect method of eomputatiou Tlie 
direct method is. indeed, very difficult to apply in detail owing to : — 

(11 The absence of adequate freight quotations to and from India. IVhile 
freights on exports on the leading Indian articles from the principal Indian 
ports are fairly fully quoted and obtainable, those on imports, which, being, 
more Taluable. are presumably able to and do bear higher freight charge, 
bulk for bulk, or weight for weight, arc almost utterly unknown. The 
Statist freight index number is the only rough guide for this purpose, apart- 
from the Cardifi-Bombay coal freights, or the Manchester Piece-goods’ As-sfi- 
ciation’s arrangements Avith the Conference lines. 

(2) The large number of sources and destinations of the imports into 
and exports from India. Freight rates necessarily rary according to soun-cs 
and destinations, and are further inflneneed by a number of complexes, like 
subsidies or bounties paid by the country otming the shippuig available at 
Indian ports, or the agreements between Conference Lines. 

.Vn accurate computation of the freight bill by the direct method Avould 
take the import and export trade, month by month, article by article port 
to and fro. by port fro and to. and charge in each case the appropriate average 
freight rate for the month 

This is all hut impossible But in the absence of it. the following near 
approach to the ideal may be taken to be not very far from the truth. 

THE rEEIGHT BILL OP INDIA 

The problem of fludmg the freight BUI of India is thus doubly diffienlt. 
W'e have no adequate, official, uniform quantity figures for the imports frora 
India * And ire lack any detaUed information as to inward freights on im- 
ported goods. The following estimate, cheeked, in so far as it can be, by 
the subjoined table, is tAorth reproducing: — 


Entered, 

Ko. 

Thousand 

Ton* 

Cleared. 

i 

1 Thousand 

1 Toe®- 

Pte-Wsr Average 

.. 1 ISIO 1 

S,116 

Pre-War Average ,,i 

4231 ! 

1 S,1P0 

■War Average 

.. KlO 1 

5,719 

War -Xverage 

4929 : 

5,923 

1919—20 

. . 4072 

0,49S 

tSlP — 20 

413C : 

0,502 

1920—21 

.. 4531 

S.046 

1920— 2 1 

4172 ! 


1921-22 

.. 394S 

1 

7,W2 

1921—22 

40'9 1 

! 

! S,013 

1 


Th*? graoil total oftonnige in tho Hm Z years averages 14,71.000 ton*. But Ite 
vessels reed not all be fully loaUed. ITje estimate of tot.il tonoage of oar foreign traile icsy 
thus be pKf etl sotnewhrTC al>out 1,250,000 tons 


The M’ar tjiuo ioercAse in the atnnhercf Ae-scls was due to the increase of wooden 
«ailJoc vessels in the bB'ine««. 


1 The number and tonnage of TeveUeMetingand leaving British Indian Ports 15 a 
guide.whieh, howeier rough, might give some idea of the s olume of the business. 
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Pair} op 
Cnpital 
OtdjRaty 


n«. 

1,00,000 


S.Ofl.OOO 

fi,00,000 

5.00. 000 
2 , S0 , 48O 

3.00. 000 

8 . 00 . 000 

3,00,000 

3.50.000 

2 , o < J,000 

02,52,450 

7.50.000 
17,50,000 

8,11,350 


Mortgage I 

or { Nomra. 

Dtbcntate I 




iRnrakdih 


{Satpukana A»oft»ol 

jN^frolo 

ISeebpOfff 

ISfctarsmporc 

^ onilra .. 

Ishampofc 


^ I .. Hirffarnn 


32,47,470 ISiBirareni 
2 25,0(10 Sauth Goviii<Jpor< . 
.. (South Knranpum 
‘'owardih 


>',00,000 

2.70.000 

3.50.000 

0,00,000 

40.00. 000 

C 0,000 

11 . 00 . 000 

3 . 50.000 

1 . 60.000 

R, 4tt,75fl 
2,00,000 
0,00,872 

3 . 00 . 000 

2 . 00 . 000 

12,00 000 

4 . 00 . 000 

S, fj0,(K>O 

0,00,000 

2 . 00 , noo 1 

75,000 1 

4 . 00 . 000 
0,00,000 
1 , 50,000 


'Sudnmilih 
.. }4urainn>l 

,, Sutikdih 

. . Talehrr . 

.. IThnncUtafl 

. , Tram Afjai 

.. Union .. 

,, lUnitCil .. 

• • (I'Ppor I'cath 

.. We«l Albion 

.. |WMt Jamorit 

1,()3,302 jWoiit Tcttunji 
,, iWc^tcrn.. 

I FMU’lt Mil 

.. [Ui’ogil . 

.. (Calcutta Citr 

Pcihi . . 
jUmpife 

Jcanch .. 

. llonchly . 

New I'Bion 
.. I’oitrd .. 


I 


per eeat. lor Vear. 


1 1313 rj’l } 102J } 1322 


Th t total «1 m iilcBil pni.l on •]] there Ccal Ceinr*P«e» in 1223. BfRrrjtatMl Kr Ii5,07.»‘'J- 
On a total Capital of It* 8 32 f rore*. f bi» HivS.leod work* out at 13 per ernt roocMr "ktle on 
the total block tCfount astgrefratiec 11»- 8 43 crorc«, it woik* out at about 13 per ecat. 
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Naces. 


per cent. 

Pait! up 

Capital i \ [ 

Orainarj- J5j4_ | ]j»20. | 1P21. ) 1922. 


Alpne-Patboaari 

AdloeMo. 

Arenttiporc 

AtaL 

Baglmiari. 

BifiaeJjcrrj-a 

Banarbat. 

BaradigliJ 

Bard oar. 

Basaatia 

Batoli. 

BolgaehL 

Bhatkawa. 

Bboo^ca Cbans 
BiTpara- 
Buhoautb 
Bagabsgh. 

Borabi. 

Borpokbnrt. 

Carroa 

Central Caehar 
CbamODg. 

Cbandrpore. 

; Cboosabbntti. 
Cbnsdeeeborra. 

, CoolieVoosie. 
CntJachem. 

PalboQfie. 

Pastreara. 

ParjeeliDS Hunahyan. 
Parji Tea A Cbineboea 
DnaratUena. 

Dejoo Valley. 

Dessai A Parbnttia 
[ PholnUiat. 

PbvDscn. 

DUanm. 

Puuakc^i. 

Doolatat. 

DnfiJaghnr. 

, Darning. 

Xaftloibia. 

Eastern Caehar 


$0 I GaUapakri Tea- 
30 Giolle. 

Jfil Gchpnr. 

30 Groh. 

.. Gnlma. 

,, Gnngatam. 

30 Hataopara. 

30 Harmutty. 



E 


I 


I’aiJ-Bp 

Capitil j 


1920 ' nil 19” 


ID Hittikbin 
N'll Iloocrajuli 

Hoolansoorcc 
10 Hoprtown 
I'lO Ilalilibari 
10 Iiioemara 
23 Jiybirpara 
• ■ Jstlibari 
l‘» Kalachcrra 
'■11 Kaltli 

Jo K»J«eoffj:<T L KhprwJ 
73 Kilhoc \ Bill T 
1**0 Kifl{;ilc7 Uola^hst 
20 Ko<i3la 
30 Kornifoli 
Nil Konteog {. Darjpciiss 

10 LarkatCKirah 

IS Linffis 
7S IxihBsnr 
Nil LcecviriT 
JO Mtoiltrtie 
■ Maeipcr 
13 Mtrrirel'* Hope 
. Maulvic 
IS Slim 

30 M«tbol\ 
to N»irii*Bire 
to Nkgn I'ann 
15 Naraba^a^lll 
vs New Chnmti 

loo New Ciooalolliab 

.. New Dooarv 
10 New I’gnipbiri 
T3 New Pamsnbabs 
20 New Tcmi 
3(1 N«rtb-Wc«tcrn Caebar 
tS Ohayti 
23 (twiilrab 

to OoilKlari 
Nil |<>nBc 
33 I'nharcooniab 
SO I’anJiak 
30 i'BtnkoIa 
IJ rhitkowa 
IS l*a»»imbiBB 
lUjalrarne 
23 Kajahbbat 
S Kajsarb 
Kajoatrif 
rj) la*! ebern 
Nit KMbank 
.. Kboii 
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1 

Dividend^ per cent, for year. 

Capital 

orDe- 

Name*. i 

1 

1 



Oriljnary. 1 

cntnrc*. 1 


1913 ' 

1921 

1924 

1923 

Ee. ’ 

Es. 

1 



i 

! 


15,00,000 \ 
5,00,000 J 

6,00,000 Karanpora 


30 

90 

SO 

90 ! 

15 

43 

1,50,000 1 1 

3,124:50 1 1 

. Kn'ta .. 


Nil 

X.1 i 

Nil 

5,00,000 

.. ITatras JliEmah 

95 

]60 

115 ' 

150 

2,00,000 

.. Kcnduadih 


Nil 



7,50,000 1 
1,00,000 1 

.. ICharihsTee 


10 

Nil 


. . Khas Jheriia 

85 

85 

60 

60 

2^0,000 

.. Klioodua 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

7,00,000 

.. Ko^oonda aD<] Krailrc 

10 

30 


27} 

5,50,120 , 

2.54,44 « Kanrili .. 

71 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,50.000 1 

2,04,210 Laknrka 

20 



Nil 

1,50,000 1 1 
1,00,000 1 ! 

.. Marine 

141 

Nil 

■ 

12 

2,9S,110 j 

.. Mmto .. 

•45 

30 

SO 

50 

<I,<U,UUU 1 

4,70,150 1 

.. Mundulpnr 

Nil 

2} 

2} 

21 

2,45,000 

.. Nnjpnr.. 


Nil 

Nil 

21 


.. Naiira .. 

Nil 



IS 

15,00,000 



Nil 



15,50,000 

. . New Beerbboom . 


A^l 


5,9S,S23 


„ Eeodah 





2,50,000 

2,29,010 

„ Ke^Eorpirah . . 

10 



10 



„ Manbboom .. 





3,50,000 

2,S64i 17 

„ Sioidibl 




Nil 

5,50,000 


„ Tettorya 

Nil 

ri 

SI 

10 

4,00,000 

.. 

Nodiha .. 





5,00,000 


North Damada 





2,41,000 

1,44,530 

North Kajora 




N 

4,00,000 

North Kaikdih 


20 

Nil 

i 

1,57,500 1 


North-wc<t 

27i 

70 

75 

65 

5,00,000 

2,50,000 


Northbrook .. 




1,23*600 

Northern .. 





2,50,000 


Oadal .. 

Nil 

40 


5 

90,0001 


Palasdan^ 


Nil 

Nri 

S, 00.000 


Faraaes 


"1 


0 

15,00,000 


Patmohna 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 



Peach CoD'ohdated 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,99,177 

3,50,000 


PenchEiTer 






Peneb 'I alley 





7,00,000 


Phnlantand 





24:4,100 


PoTSECOle 


Nil 



6,01,600 


PoriapBT 



Nil 

12,00,000 


Eaneegnagc 

20 


Z5 

35 

4,00,000 


Bas«Tian 




Nil 



Ratibaaty 




Nil 



Roral .. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,87,650 


Salanpnr 



.5,74,500 


Samla GoTindpnr .. . 


Nil 


si 

14,00.000 


Samla and Kendra 

oi 


15 

4,54,200 


Samla-Mandarboln 



Nil 

5,52,007 


Samls-Eamnagar .. 

... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 




■>£” I 


Du idfi) 1« ri*r ccbJ. lor Yrnr. 

»9J3 ir>:i * 10:2 I 3o.-;j 


. . I A<ljn .. 

1 J!0,135 ) Albion . . 

3,i?,0i'0 AMih 
7g odO Aarronff 
.. IliRilici Kuiima 

.. llan'ilcoro^ 

. . I I5an«jorah 

llaMljos) 
o’ldiifl tionnknn 
. tlon^l 

Ucrpl Uhnt.lfc 
, UoniJil flirnlib 

t IlonpJ Ntppor 
nfiaiBOWb 

. llhulaBbsr#»re 

. Uilbora 

Uocni . . 

. llokaro an. I Rain(;ur 

. llolofBrOfC 

nof<oh 
Ib'fffa 
HurJwift 

, Horri DbcRto 

tloffnVor 

' Oontfal Dhxnnnbin'l 
r(».0‘’1 Contnl Karkfoil 
. Ctfninl Xo.Jiba 

CVainl PfBfh 
. CpnJorr 

Chntnbir 
ChoruJii 

Doochor 
Droll . 

Dbrmo M»|s 
DooS'lha 
Tn.t iBilian 

f fonomif 
I.qtjitaMr 
i'ultribtd 

Clhu'ipk A Sln«I)i 
Oopalifhorl 
. Ro»iftlpotp 

. iiirJ'" 

lltghfirM 
lloiilolib 

v. 

Jaifliy (PrBiral) - 
Jiletr lWf»t3 
Ji.BVllb 


F 


Paid-up 

Capital 

Ordiaarp. 


Dieidends Par Cent. 


j 

Names. 

j 1911 ! 

j 1930 1 

1 1 

1932 • 

j 1923 

B«. 


! 


1 


1 

2,00,000 



Nil 

15 


Koopaeherra 

1,75,000 






iBungamattee 

1,40,000 , 


* Nil 


40 


Busglee Bnngliol 

2,50,000 ^ 


' Nil 1 

Nil 



'Butoma 

2.4<5,S00 

Kil 

1 

10 

45 

63 

[Kydah 

6,00,000 


Nil ! 

1 Nil 

10 


Sapoi 

S,4G,400 

Kil 1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Na 

Sarngaon 

1,50,000 


: Na 

Nil 

Nil , 


Soajnli 

1,50,000 1 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

jtoUa Hill 

63:5.000 

1 2 

^ Na 

1 Nil 

4} 


Siogall 

1,60,000 ! 


Na 




s-ington 

2,00,000 

1 10 

' Na 

) Nil 

30 

1 *5 

potai Kiver 

S, 00, 000 ' 


Ntl 




Saom 

1,40,000 


1 J'M 1 

' Nil 

Nil 

NU 

South Caebar 

S,00,000 


' Na : 


Nil 

Nil 

Toon Ab 

S3!0,000 

20 

' Na 1 

20 

25 


Teesta 1 alley 

4,50,000 

1 15 

Na 


90 


Tebaton 

S,90,075 



Na 

Nil 


Tenppata 

7.42.400 



Nil 

1 Nil 


Teij^re 

2,20,000 

S 

Na 

Nil 

Nil 


rTimhannah 

a,so,opo 1 

8 

Nil 

Nil 1 

1 


Titabar 

7,S4,SOO 


lO 

20 1 

1 SO 


ToiTur 

1,25,000 


Na 

Nil 

15 


Toa^ng 

1,00,000 1 

20 

Nil : 

, 30 1 

50 1 


Tyruum 

60,700 1 

20 

1 

Nil 

1 

1 Nil 1 

1 

Nil 1 

1 


'rdaa 

1 


TLe total diviiJend in 1923 paid on tho'o Tea Corapa®*^* araonnted to Ka. TOTtiores 
On a Capital of Ks. 7'4C Crores (riifc |*. 231) thi« amoanlsto oTer 13 per cent, while on the 
total bloelt accoant agsiegsting 5-5 crore«, the «!3Qe wonll amonnt to over 20 per eent. 
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"The total exports of merchandise from and iinports into India nia^‘ he 
estimated at 6,600.000 and 4.G0000O ions The frtisht rates from India belni: 
taken at 22 shillinps according to the fiijare of the Ix)ndon Economut, ^>e pet 
the export freipht at £ 7,260,000. As repards the imports, an axeraRc fridsht 
of 00 shillinps per ton (the freight for Cardiff coal to Bombay boinp about 
15 Bhillincs throuphout the year) piifes a total of £. G.900.000 as cross freight 
charge on the Indian imports The Ixro together make £ 14.160.000 equal 
to Ks 21.24.00,000. 


It is Worth notinc that the figuns arrireel at from the returns of iJie 
xalins of merchandise in foreign trade of India eorroliorate the abo\c f1gun-s 
The total value of foreign trade of ln«ll.-» amounts in round figures to Its 
520 crores, 300 crores being exports and 220 being imports It Ls usual to 
regard 10 per cent of the value as suftieienl to cover the freight, insumnec. 
commission etc (Hobson in the Eeonoinlca). Of this, hoxxever, aeeording tn 
Sir Robert Oiffen. per cent should lx* allowetl to instirnnce. comnussion 
ete thus leaving “Yi P<^f of the value of commodities for the cost of trans- 
port. 7Vi per cent, of 520 crores amounts to 39 crores. If to the foreign trade 
figures, we add the earnings of British shipping eompanies in the eo.tstnl trade 
of India. Ic, Rs 10.C9.3."i,480 we get a total of close upon 33 crores of sggre- 
gnte freight bill of India 

The subjoined table of the iletnilexl freight Bill for the fonign trade of 
India is eompilid under the Mloxxiiig conditions — ^ 

(I) The quantity figures are taken from the Official Annua] Statement 
of the Sea>Eonie Trade of British India with the British Empire and Foreign 
('ountri<“s (No 1674. Dipartment of Slatlstirs). 19-2 Wlntvxer pos-sible how- 
tver, they haxe been eonx'crtcd to some uniform standard for purposes of 
freight calculation 


1 Thi* estimate sta« preparol foe me l»jr fnead Me H X lUji, »bo>c prtelieal 
eei-eeirnfc of »)>ippirg bn*ioc*s riskps II laoer lh«n of «e«<trnne liHcre»t Hr ertimitu the 
eiiartiog freight thni — 



\a <1 •( f li« 

It«. is prr ton, the rtanUanl sicnse r»l«* foeltir me, h* the r«t« i 
of got !!• 10,«'*,S5,O''0 ■'•ssr the Slaliilof M»jr 19. lOit f' 


of freight aloDg (hr roatl 
urn eritiiur of i(r. IIiji '* 


.ilKxUw 

;ommrr(ial 
■ ■biv:’}:i 


1)0 the Import*, the I'rcight ka* ls>eB tshen owtoetnlT »t is't loo, rirrpt »o»' 


<1 n/?a 
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(2) The OTixward freight is taken as given in the Annual Eeview of the 
Trade of India for 1921-22. or from the pahlications of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce -where usually the freight is calculated as to ports in the L'nited 
Kingdom, though in some cases Japanese ports ha\c also been taken into 
account. This procedure militates seriously against the acctiraey of our Bill, 
os only about 40 per cent of our exports go to the United Kingdom. '^S’bere- 
cver no freight quotation "was available, the calculation has been made at the 
lowest rate to err. if at all. on tbc safe side. 

(3) The inward frciehls on imports, bar coal freight from Cardiff to 
Bombay, are not available. The rate •we have taken is indicated against each 
item — ^usually the lowest. 

(4) As the value figures show, the details do not exhaust all the items 
in the foreign trade of India both imports and exports. Adding a proportion- 
ate freight for the balance, we get:~ 

(a) for exports, £ 8,062.000 at the 1921-22 freight rates on the 
total exports, and 

(bl for imports, £. 6,632,000 at the same calculation and oi\ the same 
data. 

The total bill thus works out £14.692.000, or Rs. 21,94,60.000. 
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lAJPORTS 1921-22 


Vrlicl'’*. 


(jaietitf 

Ton* 


Figoroi nrp ib iboa-aDJ- 


1 Apjtirpl 

J lluildinj an ! KnRinri ring n>al 


Ton. 

irm 

'•riaf* 

No- 

(l.-.Vii 

r.s 

^ ‘'hcimcnl* . . . . 


31 




5 DyrincBn-l Taenir,; nati-lanroii 



4 

0 Fruit* Bnd Viretalitp* 


*2,71,131 


‘n Kilt. . 

Ton* 


t72 

* (iH«« ao'l 0!a««ivTro 

Ton* 

No* 

1‘prt 

(2,721 

tl2s93) 


>1 I.i<|uar* 

«1* 

14307) 


in Motor (viU- nii<l 

Oro** 

• llSsl) 



No. 

(420^) 


11 I'oints and |»viiitiTia n itt-rial* 

Ton- 


1 > 

12 I'rnv Mion* anil Oilman S -tori o 




11 llulilior 




ir.a l*np<’r and pT«ic lioird 

No. 

t2'i') 1 

23 

J 1 Stntr* 

1.1 Stationrry 

Too* 

S134 

10 Tnlinrco 




17 Wood Tinilicr 



S'l 

IS Cotton Good* 

Ynill* 
No 1 

• IW,*K*,S<»J I 

24 

lU Marbinrt; 

Ko* 

<2‘7) I 


2d J^uptf 



;s3 

21 Iron nnd htcol 



r.ii 

2.' Othff nirtnl* . 



3s 

21 Hxlk .. 

yatil* 

<111 

t 

2 1 llflilivajr I'lint 

Ton* 


14S 

21 Oram nn 1 



431 

2>i Oil 

Olv 

(1234,121 


2* l{arc[«atP 

2s Coll nnd <'ol>f 

29 In-truiiirnti . 

';s;: 

.•Nifr*. 

4157, “lor.* 

UH) 

1301 


HirT'ioniiiii'* onlv 151 

I*iono« . 3J" 

III cori!« «n 1 iin< hini « H'oi” 51 

Tnlliin;; lonthin*^ Jo**” I 






2 , 00 , f 9 

1,90, ’«s 

1,51,0> 




2 ,'i», 5 n 

V»,n 


i.o.v^i 

91 , 3 * 

1.13 <)■* 



",25.3'J 

r,5n,u 






See note on pre> ions page). 
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EXPORTS— 1921-23. 


Article. 


QnantiK. , ^ 

Vnluc. 

Freight. 



Figaros are in Thoosands. 





K«. 

£. s. a. 

Cotton-raw manufaetnred 

. . Tons 

3711 



Tds. 

(I59,»«i9) V 

69,61,90 



Yarn. 

36j 



Jute 

. . Tons. 

468 


' 1- l-S pertoiTi 

Yads. 

(1,120.565) 


(from Calentta 


. . Tons. 



to Ixindon.) 

Bap 

. . No.s. 

(356,710) 

44,04,40 

2- 0-0 per tom 
or 50 e. It. 

Grain Pnl«e and Flour 

.. Tons. 

1633 

29,95,95 

I-IO-O per ton 


(Froa Cal' 
entta to • 
London.) 




140 

15,22,02 

3-]5A50eft.). 

Seeds and Otis 

Cls. 

733 

(24,545> 

20,23,03 

5-10-0 (per 
ton) 

1- S 0 (per 


Tods. 

22 

7,9148 

ton) 

1- 9-7 (to 

'Wool-ran, manufactured 

Raw. 

Cloth. 

Tons. 

14 

13 


London.) 

1-1-S as per' 

Opium , . 


1 

2,05,42 

eotton 

MctJili 


C,4T 



Hides, Skin, Loather.. 

Kaw 4* 

Leather 10 

Tons. 

5S ' 

10,0141 j 

3- G-3 (perSO- 

CoSee .. 

_ 

12 

1,39,05 

e. ft.) 

3-10-6 (per 
ton.) 

2-10-0 (per 

Dyeing and Tanning SubstSBfes ..j 


70 

14242 i 

Fodder, Bran, PoUntds 



1,14,60 

1-19-4 (per 

Manures .. .. ,.i 


1,05 

1,16,77 ' 

ton.) 

2- 0-0 (per 

Oil Cakes.. 


143 

1,36,57 

ton.) 

2 0-0(50 eft) 

P.Ttaffin IVax 

1 „ 

2.5 

147,70 ‘ 

2- 0-0 (per 

Spices .. 

1 

17 

1,00,36 

ton.) 

2-0-0 (per 

Articles not specified sent by post J 

! 

i 

3,10,11 

ton.) 


jTotal ^ns... 

4C00 

220,69,81,000 

£, 7,14t,00t' 


Totatfrel|tat on the trade t»a1r»cd 


£. 13.fi43.000=°Rs. 189,645.000. 
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111 lliH rali-nlation, xa»uli has hcfii arr«(s] at hr the* »lirrct mcl1ii«l. ti.j 



alintiance has hrm made for the pas— 
encer-eaminjjs «f the forcijni steamsSnj'i 
lin« plytng iti Indian water. f)n 
ail a'pracp nf icnhin) 2j,000 In<luii 
liavspncfrs per annum enstinc £.“0 per 
head, and deek [wssent’erv aiernuiiiK 
2 , 000,000 at II' ‘l'> per head, the total 
p,isse»Ker trafhe ewuld not tsrt Indi.i 
more than 7 eri)res per annum m nil ' 
including mail suhsniies The m.irs;i- 
•lal table wDiihl he ^erj lUstrurtue in 
that nniiertion If \>p rmsuler that 
an c«|ua! iiun\ber of superior class 
pj'sencers ni brouphl to India .i» 
carried awa' from thin eoiintrj, the 
long vo>ace c.trnin?H to non-Iiidiaii 
ports would have to he raiscil liy 
IN 1 s7 erorrs, or a total passenacr* 
carmnK' «>f — 

lik 'i'7'i irores mi foreiirti Iona 
M)>.i!tes_ 

rhu . *>0 I rotes xm Indian lowtf 

and short upases. 

Total ''7a crores, or IN 0 erores 
III round terms, including ^Hiktal sub- 
sidies for the earnatte of mails bj se.i 
on the Indian roastnl eenircs, and 
ImUa'n share in the subsidies i«!iul lor 
the enrriaKe of international mails 

i'liltins these fluiires toiiefher. i e 


Oserseas freight .. 
t oastnl .. . . lO irO 

rassenger-eaniincs 

Total . -Il''-" 


I \m the*/- ate (.nxposfrs rslTirl t» N*it»« 
non »liip* soil •cti»Uie» nre iBrlo'trl 

tnlile* thftt follow in«ts In I'srofssiS, .A»«*ii« 
iho Nslii e to ti«B «hips ito not ttny n 

1> B»«encer enmikf • of foreign eonponir* must 


|iati*a|fr iblp* >t >• .lokbtfol 

.\nt y»\ tbe pori' ■ 

r aa-l AfriOn j'ort* la wklrb or 
ft »o'li BBtnb'r*. ri'ir Ccor* ‘0 


li.* 



Tt niny In' rcmarkotl here that tver sin»r<“ thf late stati'tiejan. Sir Robert 
f;i£fen» created a basis for eompntmff the pioney-valne of freicht earned at 
10 per cent, ronchly of the vnlncs of the {roods carried. incltrdin<t insurance 
and commission, or a net frcicht of ?*-« P^'r cent., no one seems to have troubled 
to ehallentie Ids a'«nmption, or revise or verify the calculation, if any. on- 
whieh that assumption veas based. On that basis, i.e.. per cent, of the 
total value of tbe poods earriwl Winp freicht. the Indian freight bill on over- 
seas commerce alone would be Rs 45 erorrs or 50 erores While coastal freight 
and passenger earnings would l>e evtra of course .\s a matter of fact, a 
glance at the detailed figiires of freicht calculated on the principal article^ of* 
trade to and from India, would suffice to sliou that the per cent, basis is. 
utterly unreliable Thus 14/ per ton on coal from Cardiff to Bombay is about 
75 per ccut. of the price of Welsh Co.al at Cardiff : 2S/6 per ton on ripe, wheat, 
eottou. ]ute. leather may average anywhere from 1 per cent, to 25 per cent.: 
while 37/6 or 44 per ton or even 50/ per ion of manufactured goods, lilce 
piece-goods or machinery, may tiot amount even to a fraction of one per cent, 
of the value of the goods. On the total imports of nearly Rs. 250 erores in 
value we get a freight bill by direct caleidation of about 10 erores, or 4 per 
cent.; while on the total exports of over 300 erores. the freight amonuts to* 
12 erores; or also 4 per cent The per cent, basis is thus insupportable. 

In connection with this question, some further explanation is iieecssaty iu 
view of the plea that in the balance of trade and even of accounts thC'C huce 
debits of India arc nowhere visible. 

It has been arcuetl that in onlcr to arrive at the payntents made by India 
on account of sinpping. the gros.s camlnps of tbe British Mercantile Marine 
h.nve been tahen as the basis of the calcwlatiou; and. on certain assatniptious, 
proportion of these earnings has l*een asrigned to the Indian trade, and this 
amount has been taken as a debit .against India. But it Is urged. “It has 
to bo rememberetl that the value of goods importetl which are recorded in the- 
trade statistics arc the wholesale cash price for which goods of a like kind 
can be sold at tlic place of importation. This price obviously includes freight, 
insurance charges etc,, involved in bringing the gowls to India. It follows 
that the amount of the earnings of the British MereautUe JIarine due to 
freights on account of imports into India are already included in the publi'dicd 
figures of the vidble balance of trade. If we assume that import and export 
freights are equal in value, the basic figure which you take should be halvinU 
Again, it appears that the total gross earnings of foreign shipping companii'>- 
engaged in the coastal trade have been token as an invisible import. It 
seems however that a forcigiv shipping c*ompany engaged ui the coaAal 
trade, is as a for''ign oompauy engaged in other budiu'Ss in India; and only 
the profits of the eompay which are remitted out of India can be treativl 
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ns an invisible import. These proHls an pres„niablv inclmle,! i„ the /inm-s 
piven for expenditnre in interest for orersea-s rapitnl in India. If thes,- nrpii- 
meiits are correct, the invisible inipoHs on acetnuit of expen^Hture on shipptnp 
nhotild be rediiccfl from ‘2'2 eron-i to niioiit 8 e 7 ^r <-5 •• 

This areument is entirely unsmind iK-eanse. from the point of simv 
of the real indeiitctliiess of India the businev; prnefiee or system of rcronlinp 
trade valins makes no di/ferenee to the filer that rhe frriefit sen ice is perform- 
cd for India by the fnreicners. that this senile has to be paid for, and that 
the pajnuni actually and eventually mnst eotne from India It may be that 
in the rrearded statistics, under the peculiar sjsirm aifoptesl. the fact of this 
payment is unulicre dLsccmible. Inn that does not niter th. fact that the 
aenice is rendered, that the p.sjment is also made for it In all probability, 
that paynunt is concealed in somethinc like this manntr We receive imports 
whieh are vnluisl at Rs 2.j0crorrs. bt ns <ty but which, inehidinp the frripht 
tut them fatimt itr north rf.rWy mvr* thtttt crott's hi other ftonlt. far 
Koo<ls worth 2-10 erores wc really ban to pay 250 crons Similnrlj. thouch 
the expert statistics an' KOlt— not inclusiv,. i,f freight, the freight «ill 
ncvcrthelrs.s ha\e to be paid. If not by us then by the purchaser of our poods 
The 300 erores of exports thus eost our purehasers probably 312 erores Had 
the antne sendee, which is now performed by non-Indians, been performetl by 
Indian ovined vevscls. the freight payment have been there just as well 

(Inly, instead of the amount leasing the shon-s of India onee for all. it would 
have in the case supposed remained svithin the country itself Then" would 
th<n have been « simple (ratwferem-e of values from one set of pockets to 
anothtr, not a complete loss and deiluetion as js the ea.se tt>-ilay As regards 
the earnings of foreign shipping cotnp-smes plying in Indian waters, the cor- 
net thing is to fake the provs tariungs for our purpose bss such outgoings 
as are ineurred in India, and not the mt profits as suggested in the abose 
arpununt. just ns ive have taken the grovs Itailway receipts in the figure of 
publie resenue liemands nni| not the net profits of railways 

m PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF BANKINO COMMISSIONS 
Coming nest to the payments this country has to make on necount of the 
finaneinc of her total foreign trade, insumnei. ete .‘’’ir R fJiffen wrote m 
\8«2 in dealing with sueh charges ^“1 have already drawn attention to the 
point that the shipowner is not the only person eoneimed in tjn cost of con- 
veyanee. of which the aggregate excess of imports in the imports and exports 
of'the world is eomposoil There arc other commUsioas and charges, of which 
I has e suggested that the English *haiv amounts at least to IG inllbon pounds . 
perhaps 2d million pounds would In> nearer the mark The latter roff ii only 
2>/j per cent, on the total of oor Imports ajid exports — aUwit niillmii 
pounds; and when I point o«t that the insurance cannot 1^ cstimatisl at lew 
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Ilian 15 sli. per oont., and bankers’ eomnussion, bill stamps, ami minor charges 
at y sh. per cent., leaving only per cent, for all other charges, the estimate 
nmst be held to be moderate.’’ “With, regard to insurance charges Oiffen 
seems to have taken a figure that was a gross charge taking no aoconnt of 
underwriters’ losses and some reduction ivill be required on this account. Care- 
ful enquiries made show that for India the percentages are, for insurance 
charges per cent to 1 per cent , bankers’ commLs.sion and bill stamps ^4 
per cent , and other minor charges % per cent The total charges in this 
connection will, therefore, be from 1^2 to 2 per cent of the total value of 
exports and imports. The total value of sea-borne trade — exports and im- 
ports— of India during 1922-23 was approximately Rs. 611 crores. 1^& per 
cent, of this would be Rs, 9.2 erorcs and 2 per cent would be Rs. 12.2 crores. 
In order not to over-estimate these charges. Rs 9 crores seems, after con- 
snltation ^vith exchange bankers and others, to be a suitable figure for the 
year 1922-23." 

Here again is a needle.ss underestimating of the obligations of India 
which we must take at an average of 2^^ per cent of the total trade, particu- 
larly in viea’ of the extremely high bank-rates in India 2V^ per cent, on 
600 crores ivould make 15 crores of these financial commissions, which are 
entirely monopolised by the foreign banking houses doing business in India, 
and which, therefore, must be regarded as a further deduction from the gross 
total of the material utilities produced in India in a year. 

IV. PROFITS ETC. OF POREIQK BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
IN INDIA AND THE SAVINGS OF THE PUBLIC SERVANTS 

This item is the most difficult to estimate owing to utter absence of anj' 
figures in connection with it. The foUoAving estimate Is submitted, however, 
for what it Is worth, subject only to the observation that every care has been 
taken to found the estimates on reliable basis svherever possible, and to take 
the lower estimate wherever there is room for any doubt. 

(a) Profits or commissions for the management of capital invested hi 
India. The total foreign capital uuested in India is, as ne have seen else 
where, £. 650 million in round terms including both the capital in concerns 
registered as well as working in India, and in those working but not registered 
in India. An average of 5 per cent, on the capital is really a very modest 
allo'vance; and at that rate, it would amount to £. millions or Rs. 4S.75 
crores or 50 crores in round figxtres 

(b) Remittances on account or out of the savings of Public Servants 
of nou-Indian origin in India. This is an unkuoivn quantity, hut if we assume 
that there are in all 2,000 public servants in all the departments and govern- 
ments of the Indian Empire, able on an average to save Bs. 10,000 per annum 
the total on this account would be Rs. 2 crores. This, of course, would he 
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pruatc suvitiKs cjuitc apart /roin lli«“ Iiavi>, p(*n^^on^ nn<l otlirr nl1o\vftnrr"i paM 
and incloOfd in the Homo oharpcs For n ri\il Smirc ornhrtninir nvor 
inoO posts of an averaco salary of Rs 2fl.000 per nntnim. mostly i-nmposMi of 
foreicTiers in the Rnperior hotter paid posts, not to mention tho police, the 
medical, the ceclcsinstienl. the edneational and other simihir departments, the 
Jihovc rstitnalo is cxceedinRly modest 

(e) Profits or savinus of fon'ijmers ompl<ij»d in hiisintvs or workittR 
as doctors, lawyers, nrehit*H;ts, oncinoers, tte. aucricatlnc at nu aMraRc oi 
Its fiOOO per annum on a total of 5000 such persons— once acaiti an cxcecdintrlv 
modest rstimatf nn<l undcr-slalemint— the total would amount to Hs 2 crorcs 
per annum 

(d) Profits on capital worklnR partl> in Indi.i and ineurpnrati <1 outside 
India These arc mostly hanks, shippiiiR «otnpanlts and commission liousis 
As the hulk of this ha.s nlrtady Ins-ii calculated ami allowed for, wi- hhnil ninl • 
no special allowniiee here on this head 

The total wnder thb Rtoup is thus Us 4'<‘ir> plus 2, plus 2 5 ujual to 
W 25 crorcs 

V MisccUaoeous;— In the niiM-etIniu-oiis croup may he inelii(li<l all 
those rimittanecs or withdrawals, on neoiint of Indi.m prinei's visitintt fortign 
eountries on pleasure tours, Indian merchants traMllinR nhroo'l for hu«iness 
and enjoyment and Indian btudentx MinlymR in liuropinn Aiinrjenn or 
•lapaiiosc centres of learning Kvery year this item is Rrowinj* in importance. 
Miice the sisitors from India are inerensinc In number iverj- year Hut it 
is difficiilt to compute the exact expenditure under this (troup A einirle 
visit of ft prince like the Gacknad of ilaroda, — who hahiluollj Ini-s nhro.nd 
oil the hanily excuse of his health — miuht he costint: nnythiiiR lik • Us 111 lakhs 
per nnniim or more Twenty aueh sislts in a year at an nvrratre tost of 2*,* 
lakhs must total 50 lakhs Th«* spendhiRs of the Indian inereli.mt or of the 
husim-ss traveller must he on n far more niocUst scale; Imi Us in (kki pi r Pt'"> 
such travellers — a reasonnhlc and moderatt ^•stimn■\^ — ■fttwilA \ 

The stiidmls are the most enmojnieal . but -WtOO Irwlian stvuh nts at nn nuravc 
ftiinual cost of £. .lOO in foniEn eoiintricN. would make n tross drain on their 
fteeount of some l.I.'i lakhs in nnind fieiin-s All eoinliiiied. these iliiiis ncirrc. 
Elite ft sros-s drain of about 2 to 3 crorss pi r annum Hut we cannot take this b. 
a net fiKiirc of dciluetion on this account, ainec there Is a »<t-off of the cor- 
rcspondiiiK hpi-ndinRs of forvien travellers ttc m this country, and llm ninil- 
lances reecivetl by the various (.Tiristian missions wurkioK in Iii'hn. toir-ther 
siith the MViMES of the Indian Coolie labourers nlm>ad Itefiir<- the 'l«r. In.lu 



was by ijo ni<*ans a favourite haunt of the plutocratic pleastxrc-seeker. as-. 
Suitrerland or Italy had become; and thoiish since the War thul$^. have- 
changed somewhat, the tourist traffic m India has not yet reached the dimen- 
sions when if could countervail the tourist traffic from India to foreign coun- 
tries. Similarly, the mission momes receivetl in India are largely spent on 
the foreign missionaries working in the country. Qiiite opart from the in- 
herent offensiveness of all mis.sionary-work to sensible, self-respecting Indians, 
the salaries and grants paid to foreign mis.siouaries ont of the foreign subsidies 
c.an hardly be considered to form an item of direct benefit to India The only 
real set off. therefore, may be found in the remittances of Indiait emigrants- 
in British colonies and other foreign countries. Their lot is little distinguish- 
able from that of slaves or beasts of burden, and their earnings are magnifi- 
cent in proportion. The savings of these miserable earnings received in India 
in the fom of remittances have been estimated at million sterling or about 
crores of rupees All these set-offs put together would not. generally 
speaking, equal the drain above detaileil. but still, for the Mke of erriug- 
on the safe ride, if wv take the two sets to W mutually cancelling each other,, 
there would be no barm done. 

The total deductions, then, under thwe five heads amount to Rs. 219.SS 


crores as follows : — 

Political deduction or Homo charges Bs. 5000* 

Interest on Forcigu Capital Registered in India ’* 60.00' 

Freight aud Passenger carriage paid to Foreign Companies ” -H.d 
Payments on account of Banking Commissions ” 15.00’ 

Profits cte. of Foreign business aud Professional men in India ” 53.25 

Jliseellaneoiis ” nil 


TOTAI* Rs. 219.6^ 


or a total first charge of 230 crores in round figures. 

But this huge deduction of 220 crores docs not at first right appear xn 
the trade figures, which are the ultimate source for the liquidation of all such 
inteniationnl obligations. The trade balance of any given year may, indeed- 
escape shoxving these figures; hut viewed over a series of years the trade- 
balance cannot but include the debits and credits, — or the total net result of 
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sucli claims and payments as countries. The fojjiminc ficures fire 

full particulirs of nil the vWMc items * _ 



K'ljiotli flora 
Jn'ha 

Ilomr rharjfc* 
of the Oosi o 
fodis 

/-Vet public p.'Lt 
JnCDimt. 

Trcitore 

Jtnpcitcil, 


t 

F‘t:ate*tft la I.nkk< of fCupec* 


JPOI—O-. 

i-.'.i 

i’i'.jn 

5.-’J 
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••1 
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ie,is 
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2S.'.s 
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1042 
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2S.*>* 

13i>1 

31.12 



2l‘,J7 

J':.54 

33.01 
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2t*.**> 

2.77, 

43,09 

1!112— tt 

'{‘.o'* 

30.42 

4,85 

9J.80 

lOlS-H 

57 :« 

.70.4'> 

0.17 

SC,3Q 

jon— i.t 

• • .. 57.21 

SU.'.l 

t.O*' 
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.. - 

30,ti5 

3,57 

3.71 
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“7,11 

31.72 

11.50 

32,03 
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473.70 
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1M7 
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ni.'H 
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0130 
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52.rr 
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4i.s; 
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I’rfn 

■ to the War, India ha«l n 

fasounililr tr3«Ic halanci oii an 

aitratn of 


fi\r >tnM (.lOOO.lO 'to 1311^-14). of Rs 726 *-ron-s p^r niiniun atnliv-t 
nvcrace iiiuoiint of Ilmuo rhaPir'’s of Rn 30 rror» s This 'conhl h ave a oMaoev 
of 42 6 crons. Nxhlth was further Imrea'OHl hj the nmcitnl of d< ht incn.ascu 
in KiitHml. sa> U< 7 4 cron's per annum of n total Inlnin-r of Us r>0 cwn-s 
nhich <Jiil iiof. hoiuMrr, all conic to Imln Th*' pn'iioin uictaU rtcciMM on 


I TKc»<- flgurn arc liken i in tke <!r»t roiomn nllcsrrpt the la>l tno yean fioci the 
T»niJ». T«»HN Bad Tr«Bte«rt In ladU brK.T rt*b; •»'* the 5 ’cSn ffoo tb» 

CBpUBt.lUf.l Mic sih, Tbciecon.1 <e\»inB i« cenvaM froTn lk« Siatr bi 

iiBB FisiBCB iriil (hr SitlUlir* Bf BrIlUh tadia. 
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jiceonnt of this balance aToraped 39 crorcs in roaiud terms, leaving still a 
balance of nipev's 11 crorcs roughly unsatkfiecl in favour of India. But this is 
not a correct balance. -As i*omted out in the ■previous section relating to'deduc- 
tious on accoiint of shipping freights, the imports of India include freight, and 
urc therefore overvalued to the extent of the freight ; while the exports do not 
include freight, and art' correspondingly undervalued to that extent, say 
roughly 4 per cent, of the declared or ivcorded values. To get the <-orrtct 
figuri' of the purely trade items we must reduce imports by 4 per cent, and 
increase the exports figures by a like amount. The imports of 
the qiiinquenninin imnuHliately preceding the TTar averaged aecord- 
ing to the rt*eorilcd \alues:, Bs. 1516 erores per aimum, which reduced 
4 p. e. would give a figure of 145 erores. while the exports, which averaged in 
the same period 222 erores per annum, similarly increased would give a figure 
-of 231 erores The real trade balance in favour of India would thus be Rs. ?4 
erores per annum, instead of 72 erores as given above. If we leave out of 
jieeount the borrowed funds, which do not really add to the wealth of India bn: 
■constitute an ever increasing mortgage on the resourees of India, though they 
do affect the trade balance like so much exports, the real balance in favour 
•of India, after allowing for the Home charges and Treasure Imports, would he 
Rn 23 crorcs. If this, did not pay the charges for Interest, profits, savings etc, 
1he balance must be taken to be reinvested by foreigners in India. 

In the IVar quinqueunium the trade balance of exports and imports of 
mei'chandUc averaged 66.6 crorcs which would be further increased to Rs. P2 
•erores oa accovmt of the freight factor cxplamed above. In the "War quin* 
•qucnnhim the Homo charges had practically vanished owing to the huge 
counter payments made on account of the British Government by the Govern- 
ment of India, and the trade balance was further inflated by the balance of 
those payments. The Treasure imports had been cut dovvn, so that the whole of 
this balance I'cmains to be accounted for, and may be explained by full 
payments of interest etc., to the foreigners. 

At the present time (1923-24) the ^tuatiou is this. Including ond 
allowing for freight payment the trade balance in favour of India may be 
taken at 150 crorcs against which the claims uponTndia aggregate 175 cror^ 
India thus remains a dehter on the whole of some 30 erores pep annum. The 
debt, however, is apparently not collected, but the amount is reinvested in the 
the country thereby adding still further to the permanent mortgage on Indian 


Jesources. 



CHAPTER II 
The Net Residue 

HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR IN INDIA 

1 The Net Remainder. — Tlfvcrtinjr oiiec ncain ro the- on p l*0>. 

nherrhy we haw ra.ide out the formnli that the total volume of material utili- 
ties produced or availahlc hi India in a year is nl^out 2100 erores of nipci-^. at 
the price and production of 1921-22, the deduetions vw have ko far eonvidired 
must he further suhtractod. os being over and above the amounts eovered 
oy the imports and exports of merchandise This would leave a net total 
of n little under 1900 crores of rupees from which havf to b( niet — 

(1) The charges of the tJovemment in all its various aspects of the 
central, provincial, states and the local governing institutions We have 
(•nlculate<l the cost of (lovcmment, cr rather the funtK raised by floventmcnts. 
to amount to Rs 37r> crores per annnni. of which IN 50 crores reprt^cnt 
Home chnrg''s, and therefore constitute a net. definite final vvithilrawnl from 
India, leaving still a public burden of 32.'* crores to be a charge upon lh( 
people— or upon the 1900 crores worth of utilities produced or nvailnble in 
India The portion of the revenue's of India which >s returned to the ptoplc 
in one form or another— ^’ducatlon. sanitation, agriculture and other seiintlfie 
dtpartnients— may not diiito justly he eonsideml ns a drain upon the resources 
of the wealth producer*, for such cxpomliture is not only necessar>'. but 
it may «|)rectly helpful in prwlnrmg those wry sainv utthth’s whieh 
eiiuslitut*' the sum total of the national income It may be n diilleult 
<inestioii wlutlier the exact expenditure ineiirred is fully relumevl or com* 
pensattd by the service or benefit received pnrticulHrly a-s the n-sults are 
so intangible And it may also be added that even that portion 
of the public expenditure which is .seemingly utcurnsl on wasteful 
objects, like the Army in Indli. may have its ov*'n role in th< 
prmluetion of the national wialth. since without the protection the defensive 
organivition of the country affords, without the gunruntec of peace and orvJor 
it insures, it may not be pos.sible to produce at all The iiuestion ns to 
the relation l*ctHccii th*- nmount iiiciimsl on .stieh • .vp< ntlilurt nmJ th* 
benifit rveeivc*! is impos.sible to dctirmine owing to the intaiigihilitv «if 
the factors handled It is thus erring on the safei-t side if w« nssiinie that 
the whole of the amount raised from the people by the demand of the Hlat* 
u ^p^nt so as to be rctumul to the people directly or indirectly — b" *d 
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•course, that portion of the publie expenditure whith is inenrmi shrccd. 
‘The only point, therefore, which remains to be dealt with in this eonneetioa 
is the adgustment of the t.ax-hurden to the resonrees or ability of the people, 
— a question dealt wth more fully in the next chapter. 

The Transport and other charge^ necessary for the moveciem 
of the material commodities produced from the producer to the consumer, 
■vre hare included the Transport charges on the commoi^ties broasht into 
the country from abroad, or sent out of the country, as well as on those 
commodities moved from one centre to another of the countrj by sea. The 
inland transikort charges are included, to a very large extent, in the public 
revenue demand, since the bnik of the inhind transport is done by the Esil- 
• ways, and the Eailway TrafOc Keceipls are included in the revenue demands 
of the State Tliere is a eoinparatively small. — and relatively rather costly- 
section of the transport service carried out by the primitive methods of the 
country cart, or pack aninxals. or even human labour But as a cocaderable 
portion of this service is rendered in all probability by the producer to 
himself, it is unnecessary to make allowance for it. For under the method 
of computation wc have adopted here the service rendered by the producer 
to lumself in the process of production or otherwise need not be evaluated 
and deducted. The relatively small proportion of tlm serviee rendered 
by non-producers is exceedingly difCeult to evaluate; and in all probability 
it would be insignificant. 

(3) The charges of the middlemen engaged in inienial trade, and of 
-all those subsisting on production without helping in its process. The 
middlemen’s profits derived from foreign commerce have already been esti- 
mated and allowed for. Tbe profits of the internal traders. — the village 
shopkeeper and the itinerant merchant, — the internal financiers and ws- 
mission agents; and lbo«e of the landlords who o^vn but do not cultivate 
-land, as well as eapitafists who loan out their money without ittilising i* 
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•ahcmsrkcs for stimnlatinK prtxlnrtion. prohnhly accTfuMt' sbom 100 rrorw 
follows: — 

1 InliT'st on agricultural t-stimatwl at Jls 

Rs 400 cron>s at lOprritnt 40 Crorrs 

2 Profits of Villagf shopkeeper, at Rs 100 p«r anntitn 

per rillave (7.10,000 Village) 7,-, •• 

4) Rent <lue to land-lonls •• 

^on the .Tesumption that an amount e<iual to that mllectcil 
by the state in thi- form of l^nd Resenue goes to priv.ste 
laiuMords, taking all the prositxres of Imlia together) * 

4 Profits of indigi nous eapital encag««l in (inaneing 1UU " 

internal trade and Industry without the eaph.t\«t working 
for petting hh incom* tnlxrtit |()0 erores at If) p<r eent ) 

■) Miscellaneous profits of small merehants. house- 7') " 

owners itc 

Ik 100 
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■\Ve shall have occasion to consider these dU*isions from another point in* 
the chapter dealing \nth the Distribution ot the National Wealth. Here h 
is enough to remark that this redtiees the total of available material commo- 
dities by Hs. 100 crores. leaving to the producer a total of Hs. 1600 crores- 
or 66 per cent, of the total gross production. 

If ive allow for a further reduction of 300 crores on account of public- 
revenne demands, the net residue left mth the producer would be about 
54 per cent, of the gross prodiretion. the remaining 12 per cent, being presum- 
ably received in the form of intangible utilities like peace and order and 
security, edneatiou, sanitation etc 

2. THE HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUH 

Let us now consider what this means to the producer — what bearing the- 
total of production has on the welfare of the producer. The food require- 
ments alone of a ftclJ gronw adtOt have been thus laid donn br a receot 
author and authority-.— 

“A diet containing the requisite combination of alimentary principles for 
just maintaiuiug health in a person of average height and weight, under- 
exposure to a temperate climate and a moderate amount of muscular work. 
It must of cotirsc be understood that very considerable deviation from the- 
proportions here named may be regarded as suitable for different constitu- 
tions 5 in some eases less of the protcids and more of the fats in others, more- 
or less of the carbohydrates etc. 


Diy "Food. 

In oz. (avoir.) i 

! 

In Grains. 

1 In Grammes. 

I 

Proteids 

4.5S7 

2,006 

! 130 

Fatty matter . . 

2.904 

1,296 

! ^4 

Carbohydrates 

1 14.250 ' 

6,234 

1 4W 

Salts 

, 1.05S 

462 j 

30 

Total .. 

j 22.S59 1 

9,93S 1 

1 

64S 


Thus about 23 ois. form the quantity of drj- solid chatter contained in 
this standard diet, and a fifth of it is comp(ft,ed of nitrogenous matter. If 
■ue reckon that our ordinary food contains, say 50 per cent, of water, these 
23 ozs. trill con-espond to 46 ozs. of soHd food in the quantity in A>bith it is 
consumed.” ^ 

1. A trefttUe on Food A Dietetic*, by F, W. 1*^*7, M. D, 2nd Ed, p. 422- 
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The foUowinc tabic gn i'? an analysis of the chemical contents of the priii- 
cipal articles of diet in the world. > 


Article ^ 

Protenl, 

' byames 

l'at< 

l-sll*. 

W»icr 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per eiBt 

Per eeat 

WhMl .. 

15 12 

TO 53 

1 jO 

1 TO 

1350 

riocT 

10- KO 

TOSd j 

200 

i:o 

15 00 

tVhfitcn nreail,i 

5-10 

Jt-00 

i«0 


2*00 

Oatmesl.. 

12-CO 

63 so 

5-«0 

3 no 

13 00 

3Uize .. 

11-10 

65 10 

8 l<> 

1 TO 

li OO 

Riec 

6 30 

TO 50 

0 TO 

0 50 

IS 00 

legcafs (IJjn 
eotl t Len 
tlb) .. 

21 50 

5' W> 

2 SO 

IT') 

goo 

Tubers IPotaloi | 

S 10 

22 ii*) 1 

0 2> 

0 TO 

T5 0*) 

r*o<st8 (Carmts 
Parreips) ..j 

1 30 

1150 ^ 

0 20 

100 

S3-00 

3lilk .. ..1 

3 30 

soo 

100 

n TO 

sT 00 


The foot! refiuircd atj indicidnsl varies not only accoriling to bis or her 
. 1 BC. heiitbt. weight, and constitution in general, but also neeonling to the cli- 
mate under which the person Is living and the work he Ls doing The stand- 
onl ^oo^^ rceiuircmcnt of 4*^ oi as given abow Is. of course, for countries like 
Knglatid in the temperate lotie. and for men with average amount of work or 
labour: this estimate may not. will not suit the tropics, as in India, where the 
elim.ifie eornlitions emilde men to do with a smaller quantity of foo*! brat, 
probably because they do a lower quantity of work The r> s. arches m indus- 
trial fatigue have not in this country progressed far enough for as to say 
with any degree of definiteness what as the Kiflucncc on industrial labour 
required by the introduction of machinery m the modernisul industru^ of 
India, an.l Its consequent rraetion on the fo-xl requincntits 3I«e ess 
has besn the progress in our knowledge of mrxous stress, strain and 
owing to the intrcnluction of machinery, and the resultant reaction ujwn 
fowl requinments of a population subject to this nert-ous tension n nv 


1 Thu Ublo i. compile I f fco b» ".t »U9I7 » °1 

I, U BOI soilc the .tanjsrl ef foci .t.?.; ■» » J.C'” from 

ct .eresl. ,we. la Dos-l * »• T- -*• 


IS 
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ease, translating the food re<inireicents in the common denominator of calories * 
At^rater has .given tis the foiloxring food requirements in terras of calories: — 


2ilen at \try hard work : 



- . 5o00 calories 

„ , hard 



.. 4130 

„ „ moderate 



.. 3500 

.. ., Light 



. . 3150 

.. ., Setlcntary 



- . 2700 

Women moderate 



. . 2700 

„ „ liight 



. . 2450 

Men „ Rest 



. . 2450 


The conclusion of the Hoover Pood Administration during the War. 


after collecting statistics of the entire quantity of food consumed in the 
States, was that the average American man consumes 342-1 calories per day.- 
Working on the adricc of Dr Pax-is quoted above. Sir Henry Thompson 
in his xvorlc on Food and Fee<Ung has consirueted the foUoxring ^andard 


dietary for an average man : — 
Artide 
Bread 

Butter, Bacon 

Fish 

Meat 

Bice (Macaroni Sit-. > 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Qrecu Vegetables t Fruits 
Milk 

Water (Tea, Coffee &c.) 
Eggstxioor three. 


Weight, in oss. 

7 to 10 
• • 3 

4 to o 
7 to 8 
4 fo 5 
4 to 6 
1 

4 to 6 
»i tPmt) 

. . 3 to 4 pints. 


34 to 44 


1 ‘-To c<tinixic Ihearjonat food Dece^eary tefcJfil tip Srrt rpqujrcaeat, tiit of 
supi tying CBfrgy, >ioaVt ip bo more difficult than Jo c»ljmatB the nmoBat of SisoUnt arViei 
an cBinoc will ii«e in Tunuiny a ecTlaui niiniber of xatles. As tie fuel Talne of a food 
Teeioned in Jenus of a nau known as tie Colorle, it is wo-t e',scaiial to know esaetlj what 
is meant by tie tern. As the nuinber of ealoncs required will vaij with the body weight 
and the dejjrec of aelivity, It wiU be neee^'Piry lo knowhow many ealories per potiad of 
body weight, per dsy, oiU be ii>ed ooder the«e vaiying conditions. And finaily, as the 
calories are yielded by the osi.iisable «nchas protein, fat, and eaib(v-hjdrate« 

it will be npce“‘ary lo know lie proportion of thcj-e preheat in the food materiale, ardto 
know how many calorie* a giieii nmonnt of each will yield. 

By a caloric ■* meaDt that ainooijt of beat wbieb will raise 
tba tenraratore of one pound of water foor decrees 
Fabrenbcit. 


Thenamberof ealones reqain-d by an adclt ha* been fouadbvstientilieexpcri- 
racnl* to appiovamate the following- — 

At Ro't •• 12-14 ealone* per poand per das- For a man of ISOlb*. thi* 

„ Licit esoici'e ... IC-IS „ ^ i would mean 21t'0 ealorie5 

„ Moderate . IS .. .. „ „ ' at re-t. and calories 

„ Severe .. ~ ^ ^ i at hard work.” 

Dowd and Jameson «Food and its Preporatioa p. 110-41. 

2 “ From all *f lentiCe data now available, as well a* from the praelieal obsers atios 
I would *ay that the ino<t neatly ideal dietary standard* ©f food qcantiUes shonld ^ 
mid-way between the old Atwater standards* and the nsinianm fignre* attained in 
Dr. Eenedkt 's espcrirocnt*. Thi«shodd give n* a figure of about foCM calorie* per day 
for a man of average *jie at moderate work ” (hating for Ueattbfaod Strenttb by 
ileFadden, pp. 100-1.) 
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3 ACTUAL CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


Let us next consider the netna] conditions in India In onler to civc as 
Taricd and comprcheiisis'e a picture as possible, ssc have appended below the 
scale of diet allowed in the 

1 Indian Jails, pisinj; details by provinces as will as the total lor the 
whole coiintr}- The notes attached to the table srill indicat. the basw m 
each particular prosince but as a rule the hiiihesl ri<i\iiri nicnts are taken 
into consideration 

2. The llornbay I'amine Relief sj-stem Hire tin workers ari pr»sum. 
ably treated on a footinp KUperior to that of the j.nl binU Inif the pcTcep 
tion that famine relief is only a form of insHrancr for which thej hasc 
themaclvcs paid the Prcmi i and not a chanty has yet to dawn upon th< r> ■ i 
pients of the relief 

3 The Indian Army — both the Indian as well as the Kuropmn troojw 
^hesc bwlies of men an presumably the pick of manhood in India, and main- 
tained in the highest degree of efficiency The commentary that their effi- 
cioney is for a destructive rather than a productive purpose is beside the 
point in the present argument 

4. The I.asears or Indian siamcn in sea-going \cs.sc)s, as 'veil as the 
Kuropcan seamen This scale has a sahic even beyond the eoniparativc utility. 
It confirms "hat the army regulations and Jail niles indieati th.at the Kuro- 
pcan is regarded per sc as a superior being in Indi.a, and trc.atcd dtff> rcntly 
from the nati'e of the country to the pr* jndne. and at the cost of the latter. 

3. The working class in an imlwstnal nntr« liki lIoml'.T.' Tl.e n >■-: 
comparison of the foml nvailable from ihcir own ini.sns to thcM su r.illr d fri i 
persons re'i.als tin- cnndhsi coiiimcntary on «ar modem curiiu' rcial ii'i!i-i 
tifin! The emmy of lln- MM-iity. iinarci ratsd in its jail <»r its barrail s, is far 
better off than the ch.ampion and supporter of sornty. — th-- industrial worktr 
toiling in motiem factories. 

C Kuropcan ainl other countries to tht iaduatrial working elasa 
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TABLE I 

Food*aIIo'n'ance to Prisoner^ in the Indian Jails 
Daily Average in ozs. 


Diet Articles 

Bombnv 

(rtl 

Bengal 

(A) 

Bihar t Orissa 
(c) & the 
Dnited Pro' . 

Madras 

(d) 

Punjab 

(O 

Central 

Provinee'. 

(/) 

1. Atta (wheat, Jo 

24 


131 

15 


Ui 

wan, Bajn, l^agli 





Si 


2. Dal (mug, tur, 

5 

01 

61 

5 

S' 

gram) .. 







3. Rice .. .. 


261 

101 

3 

17 

15 

4. ^ilaizp or Millet 


.. 

121 


101 


S, Vegetables 

s. 

m 

61 

8 

* 

6 

0. ilotton (without 

S or (onee 






bone) 

a week 
ofilyi. 






7. Ootons >. 

i 



* 


IJIP 

!1, Condiments <> 

‘ 

* 

* 


i 

1. 

D. Oil 

• 

5fi 

5/8 

1 

■■ 

i 

10. Fuel > • 

10 

25 

25 


12 

le^ 

11. Salt . . 

i 

7/^ 

7/S 

» 



Antiseotbntlcs . 







Lime Juice or Tama- 







rindp’ilp, Panvft or 
Roselle. Atuchur . . 

« 

11 

3/S 

1 

.. 

vs 

Solid food . . 

3P 

401 

55 7/S 

341 


3Si 

Lifinid food .. 

i (Oil) 

5/8 (Oil) 

5'8 (Oil) 

1 (Oil) 


1 (0.1) 

Total in oz#. . 


1 401 

504 

i 43 

=Di 

39 


A'. B. In nil thesn average's anii seorbotics are not talcen into nceonnt. 

Bole {.o) Scale ol Diet given lo natvv e male eonvicl*! doing 'bona-fide bard worls. 

(/>l Scale of Diet sanctioned for Indian Prisoners of the First Class (for 


Bengalis and Unyas). 

tc) See’" *• — •» *— •" •- 

• * be First Claas (for 

(</) Sc: 

^or European and 


more). 

^ (e) Sci ^ ■ 

, .for males above 16- 

l/) Fef 


General Average of all the 

Provinces. 41.5 JS 

42 or. 
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The Inspector General of Prisons in Madrax I.t Gol J P CamernnriK.. 

l.lli?. rrplyinL’ to my infniiry on this snhjcct was cood cnoiich to x.ml me 
the fo5Iov.ins note prepared In conneeti-m with th** Women’s Work r.xhil'ition 
"helil in JIadras in November 1919: 


1 ail diet. MiBteoini iUiiraura 

ilales Us. 0 2--T in UclJary for a mixed «lict Us 0‘V'« for nee die* 

_ . m Tinnevcllv 

hcmalcs. U.S 0-2-4 for a mixed diet m Us 0-14 f.m neo diet 

I^<‘Ilar3-. inTinnesdli 

II. (a) .\eeonUiix to the particular*, furnished by SuptnntmdenU of 
•Jails, of the foo<l of the free population at rates presailinjr m tht local markets, 
the rate for a family of poor people eonsistinj* of father mother and three 
to four chidren, works onl as shown below — 

fost per da\ 

Madras . . He I) 12 0 ' 

Rajahmundr.' ..073 

Ucllary 0 12 0 

Tnthiaojioly 0 12 > 

Tmncvell} . .OOP 

Coimbatore . .. 0 12 0 

Cannanorc . .. 0 11 0 

-I'cracc lie 0-12-0 or Ks 2’2-''-0 per menscri. 

II (h) If a free man Is to he eWen the scale of Jail diilarj* worked 
•at rates privaiUne in the local markets, the cost works out as follows — 

Per dav [>er man. 

Re. 0 .{ 11 


Madras 

Rajahranndry 

Uella^ 

Triehino|>oly 

Tinncreliy 

Coimbatore 

Cannanorc 


0 I "C. 
0 3 'ti* 


3 

0 4 2 

..041 

Average He 0 -HO for a m.in for a daj 
do .. Olio for a farulv of 
father, mother and J or 4 children 
or Rs. 21-9-0 for a month. 

(»;. It— Attbli raid the ««ft af f«si4 r«f r«r aaaaw «aal4 b« Ri. 97-lJ-lO.J 

11. (c) The Jail rate works out at thixe annas for a day per head, or 

1) arms for three adults, or Us 16-14-0 psT mensem ie.. Rs 4-11-0 l-^s than 
that of the rale p*r month for the fne population 

TIT (a) The mixed diet in J-aiN with raci or vlolan conuins more 
Nitrogen tb-an the rice diet while the qnantitj of c.sHhui is the sa*^*e in lx>th 
the (lifts. ... I 

(h) .\' the articles of dietary RUen to patients in the .MmiJcipsI ar.l 

■other hospitals vary very tnneh. no eompafison can I”- made as to their nnin- 
4iic value with the j!«il hospit.il diet- 
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(i-) In Jails children are kept Tsitb their mothers up to 2 years' and only* 
milk is issued if necessaiy. Rarely any expenditure is incurred on that a<“- 
couut. 

(d) The nutritive value of thj articles of diet per head among the free- 
population as compared with that of a prisoner’s diet in Jail is shown below: — 



Per head of free 

Per prisoner in Jails* 


population. 

Nitrogen. Carbon. 


Xitrogcn. 

Carbon. 


Aladras 

236-3 

5999*3 

199 TT 46‘J9-30 

for I'ice diet. 

Kajahmundr' 

159-2 

3*279-3 


Bellary 

2S9-4 

6679-3 

217-OG. 4639-30' 

Triehinopoly . 

2606 

6679-3 

mixed diet with ragi 

Tinnevclly 

2201 

5319-3 


Coimbatore 

169-7 

5253-6 


Cannanore 

196-3 

4526-6 

2H-47 4639-30 


1551-6 

27736-7 

with eholam. 

Avevase 

. . 221-65 

5390 yr> 



IV. The Jail rates are the lowest as the articles arc pnrehased in bnlfc 
at favourable seasons and stocked ” 

TABLE 11 

FOOD ALLOWANCE UNDER BOMBAY FAMINE RELIEF CODE, 
SECTION 73. 

APPENDIX C 

■\Yapo Seale for Labourers on Famine Relief Works (Extracts from the* 
Famine Belief Code, Bombay Presidency, 1912) . 

The following wage scale shall be adopted on al) public works'— 

Workers. 

A. Gangers and special gangH .. .. . One pice more than 

Cla'i'? B. 

11. Diggers .. .. . .IS Chhataks' 

C. Carriers . . . . . . . 14 „ 

1). AVorking children . . . . . 10 , 

Dependants. 

fMale .. .. .. 12 Chhataks 

11. Adults ■( 

IFcmale .. .. .. ..10 „ 

’ ’ ' *” ■ g 

■ "Brs. G „ 

■ IS.. 4 „ 

* • subject to fine. 

yolf. — ^Thi' wages jn fhhaluk* gi%vn above Tcprescnt the ‘ gTauj-e<)n5>alcnt’ of the- 
ration. By ‘grain-cquivalont ’ is mraat the ainovnt of Rrain of which the vslnc is in 
* ‘ MDS of the ratiPn, and Ibis is 

• ' Thus if 1 lb., were the weight 

‘ bo If lbs., oT 14 chhstaks. 

' y taking 4/7ths of the ‘grain- 

« • lan Famine Couimisaion, ISCS, 


1 Chhatak— U ozs. Thus IS C*hhatak«”SC o«. and 4/7 of this is 20 57 ozs, Whea- 
eonicrted into lbs. this oomes to 1‘29 lb«. 
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TASKS 

For worl{crs of class IV— tlircc-fonrth"* of Ihp fnslc commonl.v i^crfornifd 
by ab?c-bo(IicfI labourers in onlinaiy times for cartb-work and one-half of the 
task for mctal-brcakinff 

lor workers of clas,s C — two-thinls of the standard task of class H 
For workers of i-lass I) — one-thinl of th< standard task of class ll 


table hi 

Faod<ration» !n the Indian Army 
Field Service Rutioost Daitr Average 


Untxb Ib'Iihb TrfMj(>» 


I 


S I Dal 
:5 Vegetables 

4 1 Potatoes 

5 Heat (fresh) or 

C I „ (tinned) 

7 I Bacon 
S I Bread 
9 ' Bueuits . . 

10 1 Milk (tinned) 

11 j Tea 

12 I Ghee 

13 ! Oil 

14 I Onions 

15 I Salt 
IG I Sugar 

17 Jam 

18 I Fruits (dri(sl) 

19 , Firewood . 

20 l<cm.on-iairc 

21 Chillies, Onrlie, Ginger, Turmeric 


8 

ID 

1C 

12 

3 

1C 


C 

I* 

3 

3 

4S 


24 OSS. 
3 .. 

1C .. 

2 
8 


% 

21A 


Extras} (io Winter onlf.) 


1 Chcoo 

2 Souj* (o'nccntrnicdl 

3 Bum 

4 I’ci)i>cr 

5 Ghee 


4 fluid <1 

1/7 nr. 
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TABLE IV 

Food RftttoBS to See*^Q:iOo 


Daily Arerage (Marine Rations) 



ARTICLES. 

Crew 

ontlcf S. So of the 
Uerehaat Shipriag 
Act of 1906 

I.ase»rs 

‘ GoM. Rcsolation, 
3Iannet)ept. 
So. 193 of 22 5-22 

1 

Floor 

4t> lbs. 

10 


Eire 

1 

22 

3 

Oatmoal . . 

1 .» 


4 

Dal 


6 

5 

Potatoea . . 

1334 


€ 

Dried or compressed vegetables . . 

1 

6 


Peas Split 



S 

Peas Green 



9 

Beans Haricot 



10 

Salted Beef 



11 

„ Pork 

4l(t „ 


12 

Preserved meat 

5 >, 


13 

Fresh meat 


1 

14 

Fish .. • 

n'2 .. 

3 

15 

Soft bread 



16 

Biscuits . . 

9 


17 

Milk eondenvcil 



IS 

Butter . . ' . . 

1 « 


19 

Suet 

9 


20 

Ghee 


0 

21 

Sugar 

3 

lU, 

2*’ 

Jam or Marmalade . . 

«> 


23 

Tea or Coffee 

6/7 „ 

U 

21 

Syrup or Molasses 

1 


25 

Onions . . • " . . ■ . . 

3/7 „ 


26 

Pickles and fruits 

1 


27 

Salt (fine) 

2/7 „ 


25 

ilustard, pepper & currv powder 

1/9 » 


29 

Tamarind 


i 

30 

Lime Juice 


1 

31 

Water 

Qts. 

As much as 

required. 
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Table v 

Daily consnmplion per aOalt male in lbs a^ arrived st from 2,473 
InidKCts of workincr class families m Bombay. 

(HARD LAROUR) JAIL ALLOWANCE. 


'Cereals 

1 29 lbs. 

1 50 JJ)s 

Pulses 

00 

•27 . 

Beef &. Hutton 

03 

04 

Salt 

04 

OJ 

Oils 

•02 

03 

•Others: (tncludingsugar, tea. 
milk, ghee 

•07 


Total . 

154 

rsT 


The consumption in all budgets vanes, from 91 Ha. of cereals per adult 
male per diem in the lowest class, to rr>3 lbs in the highest class, [rn/f 
•WorWng Class Bndgcis, Bombay, p. 20] 

N. B — Th« a>ef»s« expcn-liture on food i« 5«3 |'<r tea! of ikt »Tc«gf fsiaity lofome 
in the Bombay irofVifig elan’os. 
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T A B L E VI 

ITable XXI of the Wort»ng-clas» Budgets — Bomba) 1 
Group perecntatre cxpeniHture in different countrie-^ 
(exclviding miseeUaneous 


Xote. — The percentages refer to the pre-war period 



Month and 


Pereeatage expenditure on 


Country 






' 

Footi 

Fuel and 
lighting 

Clothing 

Hon«e 

rent. 

Total. 

(1) India — Bombay. 

July 1914 

6s-7 

S*8 

7*4 

l.Vl(a) 

1002 

(2) Japan — Tobjo.. 

1914 

r>5*i 

9*4 

11*3 

24*0 

lOO-O 

(3) United Kingdom 

July 1914 

62J 

S*3 

1 12*3 

16*7 

100*0 

I4i France 

• 1914 

Coli 

5 5 

10*3 

13 0 

100*0 

(o) Itafyr- 







Rome 

It ii If of 

671 

7*8 

11*0 

141 

1002 


1514 ' 






Milan 

Do. j 

$9ft 

' 0*0 

13*3 

12*7 

1002 

(6) Norway 

1 July 1914 ' 


6*4 

15*5 

192 ' 

100*0 

(7) Sweden 

Do. 

.’><•1 

3*4 

162 ’ 

20*3 ' 

100*0 

(S) Denmark 

Do. 

r»92 

6*2 

16*S 

17.8 . 

100*0 

(9) Germany f 

(Berlin). \ 

(b) August 1 
1913 1 
jQlv 1914 ; 

^4.4 

8*2 

25*6 ’ 

. 23*8 ^ 

100*0 

(10) Hungary. 

July 1914 ' 

1 45-3 

7*0 

; 19-0 

282 ' 

100*0 

(11) Australia 

1913 

1 .'.7-4 

6*3 

1 19-0 

: 172 

1 1002 

(12)r.S.A. 

(h) JaU 

) 49t; 

T'€ 

in 

26t? , 

' m-0 


1914. : 






(13) Trinidad — 




1 



"West Indian . . 

Pre-war 

T4-2 

3*8 

1 14'0 , 

1 6*0 , 

100*0 

East Indian . . 

Do. ! 

76*9 

6'1 

1 10*8 
i 

62 

1002 


•.a) Asc(jmpated\?Uti ti«etBt%epnce<i«t Brtwles iatrws* 
paid by tbc Tvorking cia««cs of Bombay i« 5inall in 1951. The anovot paid for honse-rrat is 
1914 therefore bolks tnoro largely in the expenditnre in 1914 when the total expenditure «» 
nnieh le«« than in 1921. 

(b) Thc<e fignre« hare been estimated la this office. The original figures for this 
eountry arc giicn in table XX, 
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4. THE POOD RESODP.CES OF INDIA 
The forecoinff la1il<^, if to tlu Mniphst Ijn*.)-*. would an 

nvrra};p focnl mtinn of 35 ozs to 40 oza per ila> p< r man [><1 us tak,i' it 
at 2 Hx or 32 or nf fond-stiiftN A« i‘4.nlinc to Mr M.-r.ifid< n (Eitioj for Health 
and Strength) the didarj* fifpires for women tnay <afidy 1" taken at ;>• r 
cent of males, or in this ras« about 2S or per day India k l.iri;rlj n \(^c- 
larian country from economic compiiNion if not fr««n ethical ronsietion: aii<l 
so we would not be far wronR if we avmmr the ai>o\e a^<‘ral;l• ilaily ration 
of 2 lbs of cereals for a full trniwn workinit man (at 15) and 2.S oi for a (iill- 

Rrown workinjf woman as n^prcstntinjj a fair avtrauc r< tiiiifi ment undir 

Indian economic ns well as climatic conditions There arc in India 
09,832,090 men o\cr 15 >ears of ai;c i 
94,057,077 women , 
and 

124,453,307 children under 15 jejis of uifc accordini: lu the 
Census of India 1921. 
lienee 

at 2 lbs. per d<iv oi ccrcaU )*cr man we want 33,277,305 tons 

„ 1^1 ,, .. Woman .. 27,044,8i9 .. 


.. I'Ui 

,. child 20,742,21h 

or a grand total ot cereal rc<iuiremcnt gl,0&4,4G2 totis 

Now- the flNeraco (1900.1922) food gram resources of India are* 

Rice 

(in million tons.) 

32 3 less 2 2 o.xi"jried 

Wheat 

R7 .. I'O 

Barley 

331 

Jowar 

7-2 I 

Bajra 

3r,| 

Baui 

3-2 > . n» 

M.size 

25 

(.Iraiii 

4-sl 

Others 

105) 

a net available 

T'llal .. 70 0 .. 5 5 

fo<xl tmiin supply in the country of 71 '5 millmn ton 

annum. 

UaloutottUo total prialuctnm we must dcsUicl 10^ 


by way of waste i • 7'C tnillun ton*, 

rcijutrcmenls for rattle .. I2'2 

for seeds , 20 

and ,, for exports . 5*5 

nr a total dcductnm ni .. 27 3 f 

t ThMc ficum. of men *a.l wer««t BrecompM from Tfcc C* ••e* fftr t^.M 
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'This gives us a total net available cereal saipply in India on an average of 
76 0 — 27.3 equal to 4ST million tons against the total cereal requirements of 
81 million tons odd. This leaves ns -with a deficit in food-supply only of 40 
per cent. 

By another caleulntion (see ante Book 11 p. 245) ive have found 
that the cost of nourishing a human being on the same scale as a prisoner, 
that is the lowest scale of comfort consistent \vith keeping body and soul 
together, approximate Rs. 90 per annum, against a gross income per bead of 
Rs. 75 at 1921-22 vahies. or an average value of Rs. 45 per head for the period 
1900-1922! The deficit is tlum very close under two altogether independent 
methods of calculation. 

There is further point to be noted. H out of the gross money value of 
the per capita income in India, at the price level of 1921-22, we deduct the 
•deductions laentioned in chapter 1 of this Book i.e. Rs. 7 per bead, the income 
left per individual in India is Ra 6S per annum! And the food cost alone at 
the loyest standard of calculation is Rs. 90 per head aboTit the same time, or 
a deficit in food roqturements alone of over 30 per cent 

The consequence is obvious and unavoidable. The Indian people are 
underfed. Either one in every three individual lattst go hungry, or,— what 
is much more easy, insidious and in jurious— every one must cut one out of every 
three meals necessary to him. TIus inevitably becomes the common practice, 
and the consequence is the progressive deterioration in physique and energy 
that renders additional prodxtctlon with n view to make up for the'' deficit 
increasingly more and more difficult. The vicious circle is complete. The 
Indian people arc, relatively speaking, debilitated and inefficient becaiise they 
have not enough food available. They cannot have enough food — they cannot 
-produce sufficient for their reqviircments on the lowest standards — -because 
they are lacking in strength and energy! 

-5. THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF A LOW, INADEQUATE FRODUCTION 

Another cousideration necessary to fill in and complete the picture: 

In the above calculation we have considered only the food requirements 
•of the people of India. We have considered only the cereals, or the main 
-foodstuffs assuming that iix all snhsidiaries like vegetables, fruits, salt, eondi- 
meuts, oil, milk etc., the Indian peoples get as much as they need, — an 
-assumption not strictly nor universally supported by facts. We have also 
assumed, for simplicity of argument, that all classes of Incfia suffer equally 
from the shortage of food-supply. In proportion as the wealthier classes get 
their requirements and a surplus berides, the pressure of the deficit upon the 
poorer — numerically the most important — classes is relatively much greater. 
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Ijcavinj: out those distnrbinfr elements, sre mrut siiU eonsider other merit- 
able demands on the pross income to get a proper idea of the adequacy of that 
income. Out of a cross total per capita income of Rs 75 per annum we hare 
already reckoned Rs 7 per head as ronstitutinc the primary- deduction by 
way of the political and economic drain upon the resources of India. We 
must next allow Rs. 11 per head for Rs 370 crorcs total state demand in 
the shape of rerenues excludinp the Home Charges) beine the novemment 
rerenues of all kinds This leaves to the citizen an income of Rs .77 per 
head per annum, out of which, to find food, fuel, clothinc. shelter and 
amu.scmcnt. The workinp cb-LsseH in Itombay spend about 5C 8 per cent of 
their total income on food on an areracr. the remainder bejne dcroted to 
rent, fuel, clothing etc . * as follows — 

Percentage expenditure of all workinc class Bndecls and all incomes 
considered on •— 


Food 

.. 07'0 

\ssuming that in the eounliy at 

Foci L light 

. . 7"3 

large, and on ascrage of the whole of 

Clothing 

.. 00 

India's population, the proportion 
spent on food is GC. 6 per cent, of the 

House rent 

.. ti-O 

total meome, and the remaining thirtl 

Slisecilaneous 

.. 17 C 

IS enough to cover all the other 
wants, we must face a further deficit 


100 0 

of another 19 (or rather 25j rupees 


out of a grovs total of 57 (orrathcr75) rupees of income per head per annum. 


Translated in other and more conerefc terms this means — That the 
averacc Indian income is so small that It h quite insufficient to meet even all 
the primary wants of man of foo>l. clothinc an<I shelter Assuminc that the 
list Is relatively unimportant under Indian condition.s. and that the first 
absorbs 2/3 of the total income, the rrmaininc third being enooph to cover all 
the rest, the average Indian income is just enough either to feed 2 men in 
every three of the population (or give all of them 2 in place of every three 
meals they need) on condition that they aU consent to go naked, live out of 
doors all the year round, have no amusement or recreation, and want nothing 
else but food, and that, the lowest, the coarsest, the least nutriUous! Or. if 


1 F.aJUr f-iirns’. CU.t r-'™* 

«otk ci»f» tbr foIlowiBC of r»l<oJU«rp of nsill*' 

Lawrsatf, (Msu ) •» 

Foi>l 5|-1» r«r*«at. 

Fuel *a I Ijpbt • "53 .• 

Cloth, n; 

neat “ " 

8aaSn»« — t"”** » 


workers' f»o:iIjf» i“ 
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they must meot nil the other \>*nnts, and require some clothing;, however primi. 
live; some ho\ibP-room however wretched; some distraction however primitive, 
they must con>5cnt to getting only one meal in place of every three they 
ahsolntcly require. — or feeding one out of every three human beings in India. 
The latter is, in the long run. the more humane as well as the more economical 
method, but it will not, cannot, commend itself to a degraded and dchtimanis- 
ed nation. And it certainly does not smt the requirements of the governing 
-class who o^vns this human properly! 

Further comment is needless! 



CHAPTER in 


TAXABLE CAPACm’ 

1. THE TOTAL REV EN UE EURDEK 

Wr hiv** rvf'rnv! mor. ih.vi wu-* bcfo-e m th, prtnoii« .-haptfts to 
the demand of pnblie r*‘\cnu«“s as oonNtittitms a deduction fmrn th. roourc.s 
or the wealth of the people In <f> far n-% all parnenf< to th. o” xi* 

representatives, depijfj.', ,>r delewtes. .tr< eompuNory drri.an<U frifortcj hx 
the whofe Cllitht of the vtafe and wuhonr option of irfuvil the\ fliers- 
sarily eauao a proportionate dtrnjnntioti of the rrsoun-.s, which th. citiirn< 
<an command for the vatLsfaetion of thur own wants \ prop, i idoiuati 

idea of this diminution cannot howe%er. |)c ohtaitiid iuiIi’ns we com late 
the to*al amount d nuinddl l>j the and 1*% '.r\enl di puties «r •!• It vati-s 
•with the airjrnpntc amount of th, .itiitas rts-onmN In doin.: m> w. must 
take aeeuunt. in the' eatie of India not anx of th,- ni.nucs eoJlirt.il li» the 
Ct'itrnl ftovernment. but a!'0 thos. !■> th, s.s.ral sttnt-,intiinonouN p’^iMiiees 
the Mtintoipalities. and Di-'tntt rt->arils j- «.[[ th. s*.uf> nn-l.r tl, 
independent eosemnient of thtir Native l*riii,eN ^\ , taust th»n allow fo- 
any source of revenue which can sati'ijetorU} l,e p’Mve,! to l>i ■!, rivtd n«‘t 
from the people as a eompul'On .\action ui'fo'n op'ion to p, u.«. and 
rcr\! aU) eon>itlcr that portion ol *i- .stHii.litur. whi.h n a\ jwstlj k* 
t.Tkcti t.i 1." a retd.-n to the people and .i' 'Uih naih .i narO'tstj iiit of 
th- liurtlcn ratn, r than an absoh:** i*'ar;.» The aliowat’e.-v nr.ii,- 
two head', thoueh I’eeiv-ars to c'.*.,n > ji v a id p-. . i-, lo'ioi of h’iPttiii 

ea the eltiiti’'. will nev erthi l,s.x i.ot rat,riiUv -.•“•.t or al’f i! • r.al pr,' 
sure of that bunl.n whos* exact rorelatio-i woul.j muth raih.r t~ ol.niicl 
by .a comparison of the total dtraai.tl in each pfoviiuc with thi ar. o .ru of 
material wealth pnxlueed in sach province, than by siraply eonsid.nn? the 
fifurrs in the pross 
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According to the official Statistics of the Government of India, the total 
burden of the public revenues, and the aggregate expenditure, of the varioi;s 
governing authorities in India was thus constituted in 1921-22. 


Authority. 

Bevenae. 

Expenditure. 


R*. 

Rs. 

Central Government . . 

190,92,18,385 

218,57,20,283 

Provincial OoTemnient 



1 Burma 

10,12,19,234 

9,98,15,675 

Assam , . 

1,93,10,000 

2,36,89,000 

Central Provinces 

5,03,23.980 

5,26,81,375 

Punjab 

8,77,41,908 

10,S2,09,lHy 

United province' . 

13,63,C0,«S2 

14,11,54,644 

Madras 

15,79,11,000 

16,77,59,000 


Bombay 

15,16,72,000 

14,71,85,000 


S Bengal 

11,03,42,000 

10,24,20,000 


Bihar &OrU<a 

4,43,51,000 

4,96,60,000 

Mumeipalitica 

27,51,06,130 

27,03,35,753 

3 District Boards 

10,23,22,957 

10,65,42,689 

Native States 

75,00,00,000 

75,00,00,000 

Total . . 

383,62,84,632 

420,56,88,739 


1. 'Weha%c taken here the year 19^1-23 tn conformity rejth the basis in the First 
Part of this worlt ; hut the figures for the Mnnictpalitics and District Boards are only for 
1920 31, those for the later year beinjr not a^ aihble. The ProMiitiaJ Budget havinif been 
separated from the Budget of the Central Go>enimcnt, since 1920-21, in all cases where wc 
need to have an idea of the aggregate, itwonIJ be better to take the figures for 1920-21, a«- 
up to that year the accounts of the Govemment of India are inelushe. According to the 
later and more official po-ition the Kevenne collections for the Central and Provincial 
Goicrnments in 1923 24 were: — 


Fool nxAtt eonlimitA on neaf pogt. 
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R«*«du» rii<«d in the varloi 
■ I Proviacial Covaracnaot Aecouc 


Font K'llt er-nliH”^ /mm 

Troviacaa e( BritSib India tor Central ai wall 
■ acordind to Iba Raaiiad Kitimitai far J923.24. 


Xamcof 

province 


PeveBoev aolleetnl 
on aecotint of 


Central ProTincial 
Oo't ’ Oovt 


Total 

Collection 


Proameial 

ditnrr 


Total 
wealth 
o< the 
Pro 


Total 



I J*’ I R*- P* R» In Cror 

DiTuchutan .1 23.0<1.000 ' , 

N W F ' 1 1 

Province .. 80,12,000 , i ' 

IfoJraa ..11,18,38,000 10,58,35,000 iT.TC.DJ.OOO l<5,3'*,58,000 15 t)!! 42JI«,9« 650 

Bombay ..121,98,67,000 14,05,72,000 30,«8,30,000 13,17.41 000 110517 ;i)5l 

Bcneaf ,.'27,96,74,000 10,15.01,000 58,11,73,000 9,86,79.000 190 1,33 ,|6.C'>3,336 s 12 
Uniteil 

province* .J 3,11,21,000 12,07,61,000 16,11,85,000 13 02,92.620 5J5 63S I3J75.787 3 6i 

Pon;ab . f 2.76.09, OOO '70,20,10400 ,15.05.19.500 1049,91400 99 573 20,6«,o:4 031 

Burma ..I 7,98,64,000 1147.08.000 1945,72,000 11.60.63,000 <7 '>36 13,612.192 14 65 

Bihar d. I 

Orivva .. 0341,000 54741,000 540.75,000 1.92,19,000 156997 34,002,1*9 P*l 

Central 

ptoviBec*,. 0fi,4T,OOO 540,07400.6.2244.000 S4«47,000 , »« 'k 5\ \S4l2.Tro VlT 
A^'im . > • 13 , 03,000 24044.000 2.64.47.000 21548,000 4f913 7,606430' 3 17 

88,81,19,100 

India 

(Ocncral) . Il, 06 , 28 ,o 0 o 
England .. 4,42,25,090 

Evebanec ..I 2,01,03,000 

TOTAL ' 

P.^VEKUB. I31'>6,0»,000 


N. n ->Th0 total flevenoe* e«Ilcelr<l on behalf of ttcCeainla* well *• Proviaeial 
Government* from allnoarcc* ehu* are — 

Cl) Central Revenne* Rv l31.!'i,,(ii.<«>') 

(2) I’rovinrnI . „ 8M.<<|,t940'> 

(1) Raih'ar not locla-lol in < I > . e2.07,4J.0i'<) 

C4) postal’ „ not mrluded in < 1 1 .. 1'41,8 t.oc’u 

Total . 292,01 .f 4-. 

AiMini; tothe»e the Mtin«ei|.il, Dj-inet Ito.«r.|.. an t Native .“tatr. rol'eel.oo., we fet 
a net total of ).» lOo crorr* in roon I fiKvire* 

2. The Revenue and Etpenditore OKVire* for the pto»iaee< are iho*e of or linarjr te'eoue 

receipt* atnl eaponvr* chargid to ordinnrir revmue. eaelul'nj capital tnnvvction*. tot 
Inclu ling nilju«tment* betwtrn the central anilprovinnal Oovrrnmrnli In the e»»*of 
ilombay, the figure* are evdmivc of the »o ealle*! Itevelopmrot liu Iget which amonaf • «o a 
very ton*iilerable »um, and cannot now, •trictly •{-•akieg »-• rreirded ti an eatraor.baary. 
non reeurrent or capital Iranvartion The figure* of rapen lilare »efvr to give »ome 1 1'’* of 
the ilefleit, at well at a more nccnrair imprr«*ioB of the teal harden The proriBritl *« wrll 
ai Che central revenue* have Wn eonanlermblr aOW to by new touree* of tttttioe, 
or ifi«rea*e in the obi one*, e g . the iloobltng of the »ali tta in the •>ntr«l (ioveran'®'. or 
the addition to the ‘■ramp Dulie* in the provinre* or the Inirodart lon of a taton.8mo*e 
ment*. The total Tiel I may not l>e matrriaily diirrreiil from the amonnl »hnwiv t-ov 

the reuml figure 0/ !;• 40*1 emrr* per annnm cannot Im> very rotseh farther free* Iheelart 
«t«le of affair* ropeeting the total atale ilcmand io India 

3. ThoKcvenoetBdKrpeflditiireorihe Native Hate* are, la lerd, go'-. «o.V, lie 
bail* for which hat alretdy I.ern laJicite-I— ante p, £11. 

17 
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TJie revenues of the central Government of India consist of: — 


Head®. 

Amount. 


Bs. 

Customs 

24,40, SS,3SI 


Ig, 74,13,424 

Salt 

6,41,37,948 

Opium 

3,07,24,798 




53,S0,499 

Stamps 

24,61,0S1 

Forests 


Eegisfrafioa 

1,70,705 

Tributes 

«57, 17,807 

Bailways 

8ip3,00>54 

irrigation 

5,94,141 

Posts &, Telegraphs 

9.55.03.001 

Interest . . • . 

1,11.00,700 

Civil Administration 

77,29,211 

Currency A Exchanse 

4.37.42.093 

Civil tVorha 

11,33,782 

Miscellaneous 

7,18,5«,875 

Military Beceipts •• 

8,00,93,832 

■ProTineial Contr. . . 

12,09,72,791 


Of these, \Yhat are tax heads and 
what are not ? In other words, which 
items arc a real harden upon the 
community, and which are not ? The 
classification of the Government of 
India regards only the first ten items 
as the Principal heads of revenne, 
which however are not all taxes borne 
b3* the people of India ; and the 
remainder they imply to be non- 
rerenue receipts, though they also 
contain an element of taxation. Thus 
opium revenue, as shown in the 
accounts of the Government of India, 
is really the profit of a public mono- 
poly, the real burden of which is 
borne not by the people of India 
Imt by the foreign consumers of the Indian Opium. ' Similarly, Tributes 
■from the Native States is not precisely a tax on the people of British India, 
■being derived from non-British territories. As, however, we are, in this 
■>vork, considering the whole of India collectively, we cannot exclude this item, 
since, if the amount of the tributes does not represent a tax on the British 


Indian people, it is at least a burden on the non-British Indian people.^ As 
regards the receipts from Interest, they arc mostly book-entries, being amounts 
credited to the Central Government by the provincial local or state Govern- 
ments for monies borrowed from the Supreme Government. The amount 
is not strictly a tax burden, but is raised by one or the other authority iu 
India by way of taxation to meet the demands of the Central Government. 
■VTc maj', however, exclude it from a strict calculation of the tax burdens of 
the Indian people. The Mint receipts, a most varying item, result from the 
vagaries of the Indian currency system, whose want of fixity causes a double 
injury to the Indian people' — once in their trade and industry, and agaui 
in their private and public obligations outside India. It is an inevitable irony 
of calculations like these that even such items — in spite of their doubly 
injurious or burdensome influence, — ^have to be excluded from a strict tale 
■of the regular burdens of the people of India llilitary and civil departmental 


1 The revenue derive^ from the conswuption of Opium tn India is shov. n under Esci^e, 
and as such goes mainly to the provinces under the ucr, system of the division of fioaoces 
between the Ccnttal and the Provincial Govenunents in India. 

2 For this and the other items that follow, and for a general distinction between la* 
revenues and non-Tas Eevenue*, cf. Sixty Year* of iDdian PiDaoce pt. HI. by K. T. Shah- 
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Tcccipts arc mostly fees, which, arc olnost indistinfjnishable from eoraptilsory 
payrnenfs strictly called (axes. The nusecIlAncons item ha.s been coTLsiJerabiy 
mflafed of late, owinp to the sale of surplus slock from the \Vnr purchas.-s and 
p-s such may be nilcd out of the sum total of rc^lar bunions. In the 
■of the so-called commcrcia! services of the Hailways, the rosl-Oflice, atiu the 
^rcat public irrigation works, wc have taken the gross recripts, and not the 
net income after deducting the working expen-ses as u the practice of the 
('lovomment accounts, for reasons already expUined In these eases the 
charges arc really tax-burdens, and not payments for services rendircd. since 
the idea of the service to the consnmer is neither the only nor the dotermining 
factor in framing these charges; which the Oovemment hahitnally citrr to 
suit the exigencies of their exchequer, and not to meet the needs of the con- 
sumers of these services; and which, besides. Iwing monopolies, h'as'e no 
option to the consumer even to forego the sendee without a grave and irre- 
parable, incommensurate injury to his own resources 

Excluding the Opium, Interest, and receipts under the head of Currency, 
3lint and Exchange, we find the total remaining items still aggreca’inp 
Rs. 190 crorcs In round figures. 

The Tro\incial revenues of nearly 90 crorcs arc praetienlly all derived 
from taxation, the most important of which are Ijind Revenue {03 erores) 
Excise (20 crorcs) .Stamps, Forests and Irrigation Dues Similarly, the 
revenues of the JIunieipalitios and District Roards are largely tax-rcseiun's ‘ 
while those of the Native States may be taken entirely as Tax n venU'M. * 


1 Thp follawios SI 
an 1 tho<i' of the Di'tiic 
are Ut lOJOJJ. 


5sly.i«eo-npil<'t from Ihe “UtitlKsl An*tr>«-t «.f ilonini il 
I Ilo.»rJ« tn-ikc» Ibe Hem of eeUtitely tnu'h fr^rc* 


£ t'er Ml 


,!<♦ I OJ» fW 
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RevfBnc* of M«nse5palitif«. 


Ervennrs of Di*tritt Boards. 

Itom. 

Aroonni. 

Item. 

AnounL 

ilunieipal Katoi Taip^ 

Ks. 


E*. 

Oetioi 

l.W.Ol^OS 

Prtvineial Rates .. 

3,62.24,:54 

•fas on Hou<e & Land 

2fi3^^0S 

CUil Works 

1,69,59,635 

Tas on Animal* &o 

S6,7^€S3 

Other Sourers 

.. 4,91Jj?,9S7 

„ Profe*<<ion« 

26.46^59 



Tolls on Kinds ic 

25,77^ 

Total 

.. 10,23,22,957 

WatPr-Estc 

3^2^M55 

There i« a dearth of 

detail in this in- 

Ughting-Kate 

a?W37 

stacee which i« no- 

•t regrettable. Tte 

Consct%'aocr Chaigo* 

75;21,759 

total burden of local governing laMito- 

Other Tasos 


tions flssv be takes to be tn the neigh- 



bourhooil of 23 crores ananallT. 

Total Tascs .. 

9,01^9,024 





The total bnrden thus works ont in round 

Iteome nmlnr Speeial 


figures, at: — 


InfOTBcfrom PonaOs 

14,19,660 

Tar eoUeetions cf:— 

Ka. in Crore*. 

Kent of Land &e. ... 

32.2S,125 



Sale rrotoods of land 

50,29,512 

Central GoTenjtoents 

290 

CoaseT\8Jifr FMoipts 

J1,1J,016 

Loci} „ .. 

.. £5 

Alarlict^ & Slanshtfr hoa'O^ 

67^,927 

Katise Stales 

.. 75 

Edoration fro* 

10,44.902 


— ■■ 

OthrrFers 

.39,962:22 


390 

riBO' 

6,99,273 



Govt Gnnt* 

93,49/106 



Othri n 

16,50,190 



Mi*ecllaneon« 

1,18,62.977 



S^lc of SoonritiO'- .. 

S;6C,f9,700 



Loans from Oort. .. .. . 

81,05,619 



„ IndhidoaU .. . 

1,06,45,456 



Krali*ation of SinLing Fnnds . 

31,54.761 



Adrantos 




Bepo’H* 

7,45/»,57S 



Grand Total 

27,51,06,136 
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AllowinR for these deductions, (18 crorcs) and, tatin;; into account the 
•deficit between revenue and cipenditare (32 crorcs), we raaj take it that the 
•total burden on the people of India is, in wand fi;?ure3, Rs. 400 crorcs per 
Ainum. 

On a total population of 320 nullion people, again in round figures, this 
-works out at Rs. 12l/j per annum. * 


Tit oS.tl.I SUI.-IK- .f tbo .t 

• btl.iJKft.ut. IIW. fl.i.".'.' -'T'”'* ..lift" 

,;,i, if-...- 

I.— r-p". ' 

• II.. Ihoitl.. Tb. T"... U ■■ •• •• 
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2. A BBIEP AIJAL'TSIS OF THE- 


This however is the gross bxjrdeiL li tht public esi^enditure laa}' 
ought pro tanto to be reduced. The ioUoTctos table lepreseals a deeeimial 
as well as provincial combined, which gives a fair idea of the total ouUav- 


Bead® of 

Espcaditcre 

1911—12 

, 1912—15 

1913—14 

j 1914— 13 


Ka. 

Bs- 

E*l 

1 B-s. 

Direct Demand on the Eevennes 

15,00^2,506 

12474^46* 

15,91,1$461 

13,40,59453 

Interest 

5,05.f^023 

2,714‘'.ti31 

2,2744,759 

l,T?,6«,S5Ce 

posts and Telegraphs 

4,65,36,052 

4,694?, €SS 

4,90,94,701 

4,554544'=^ 

ilwt 

Salarieo andBspea«f« o! Civil 

17,47.600 

21,35,152 

19,59,449 

=145421 

Departments 

24,69,02,497 

25,0341 ,S20 

2C49.124«1 

2546,49,654 

MisecUaaeons Ch n Charges 

7,S4,«2,S4T 

745,93.479 

$,1047, CK 

746,70,751 

Ptaine Belief aad losonnee. . 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

140.00,009 

Bailtrav* 

1«^15.$9,S55 

1U,S546415 

1945,41421 

20,4646.751 

Irrigation 

4,r6«5,245 

4454S9H 

549,75,006 

5.63,14 02> 

Other Public seorhs 

$49,10,727 

9.0946435 

104140,563 

10,7645,13? 

Military Services 

Total Xapenditure, Imperial 

31,5541,550 

5J,4245,5Ce 

31,'59,KP,4T4 

32,71,44,044 

and Pro''incial 

l46,SSn44‘S0 


144,7^64470 

I47.f9464ir 

Add 

2,1240,407 

6.77,10,736 

•ls,554S5 


Deduct •• 

Total Enpenditnre charged 

C6,714K 

■■ 

9145,676 

545424^ 

against revenue .. 

I4S4441434 

145.6344,459 

144444147^ 

144,41,44,034 


Note — 1. Thi« ta^lc irpiwent* tlpstete «£ »C»ir9 tspto 1920-21. As alre»aj' 
eoll«tiTety, and as fn?h give a g*nei»l idea of the outlay of ladiarJ public cories, wbifb iir 
ftatemenl is quite acecptable. 

2. In the «sc of Kailwuys tte above figure does net give the irorhjrg 
The amount is qxiite considerable, being Es. 25,^9,45,721 in 1911-12 and Es. 51,52^4,^5 iu- 

Bs. C5,?€,75,O03 
„ Cf,Si,S5.O00‘ 
„ €5,51,50, Oy 
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INDIAN PUBLIC EXPENDITUBE 


fairly be considered to be a return in some v»rt to tfio pcoidc, the bunlcn 
statement of the public expenditure bj the Govemment of India, central 
made by the Gosernment of India of the rcscnues they collect. 


1013— ir. 

i 1016— 17 

I 

1917—18 

1 tois— 19 

1919—20 1 

19-20-.:i 

n« 

1 

1 

It* 

It*. 

R* 

11,20,10,55: 

j 13,93,30,020 

j 14,78,2i),4a7 

17,6846,827 

1549,41,662 ' 

224‘'41,430 

1,7S,35,45» 

1,76,22,938 

' 10,93,22,332 

12,19,06412 

13.40.S3.193 ’ 

1047,62493 

4.72,452:02 

1 5,I6,2o,sni 

3;i3,t5.9l3 

3.9641410 

7,13,43,660 

9.13,60.774 

13,40,590 

' 23,11,174 

1 23.t0,727 

1 45,87,146 

51,41,054 1 

:8.69.40O 

s«,jo,f.74r:: i 

1 

: 2«,62.|s,44< 

1 31,28,20,512 

2543434.'6 f 

3«.ri42,OI2 ( 

4343,91,177 

7,«0,30,153 1 

1 t‘,12,t4,0«8 ' 

1 «,87,80,«08 

j 9.43,91,619 ' 

9,81,40,985 j 

1)4144,715 

1,50 00,000 j 

' 1,50,00,000 

1 1 ,50,000.00 

I40.00.0<)0 1 

1,71,00.710 I 

140,00,000 

S0,S3,f4,9''9 

20,71, 7s, S22 j 


^ 2I49.I?.I2'> 1 

22,02,26.771 ( 

1947,04,251 

3 JS, 10, 4 10 1 

5,3.M«,674 1 

: 3,67,72,378 

: 5,92,02.425 

6,41,13427 j 

7,01, 794:0 

S.lT.TS.'llfl j 

6,02, 7«, 026 1 

7,5744,403 . 

8,47,78065 , 

10,69,81414 1 

12, 79, 01, ‘O* 

23,25, 4«,4tf2 j 

Z9/3,0fr‘t^i j 

46,11,31.745 1 

TnJ/^.139 1 

91,03,90,453 , 

94,04414?» 

1,28,20,6s, S73 j 

1,32216,2 1,267 

141,77,43“;2 

l.'s.99.«34*8 

•40.13,71,110 1 

2,10,13,69,187 

50,.33,«3 

.1,39,3;*,537 

3,35,43,351 j 

1.71.39422 

1,10,68,119 

r,C64441i> 

30,71,566 


29,63427 ! 

9.72454 

4243,121 ' 

0,7741,110 

i 

1,28,40,32,9<'6 } 

1,33, ••3,s3,900 1,3<1,1<-, ^,096 ■l,90.«l,72,295 

241,13,58.141 

J.11,02,69481 


•titnl, the ye»r 19^0 21 1 » the l*»t ter whirh Ibc C»atr»l ao'l Pro'innit «ctou»t« ire »lifej 
the »nb»c<juent ywri it beeooes r<liti»«ly tlifleatt to tnre. For oar farpore*. ihi» 

»ipeB»e«,»kirl.biTebeeo«3e«lo<leab«foi«lbereeni>t»»mrif'Jitr.1 «a lie r*'»i«e n'e. 
1920 21. The voriiBg espea'e* iltc be<* «OB»nIeriWy iiereore-l e<»ee lie», 1»)»; 
ia lt *21 22 

la 1022 23 n. r. 

ia 1923 rt D F 
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3. CENTRAL EXPENDITURE IN DETAIL 

Going a little more fully into the details of the total public expenditure, 
we find the Central Expenditure to be distributed in recent years as 
follows ; — 


Heads of ExpenilitoT?. 

Accounts 
192J— 22 

Accounts 

1922—23 

Revised 

Estimates 

15)23—24 

Budget 

Estimates 

1924—25 



(In lakhs of Itupcea). 


Direct Demands on Bex esQcs 

52712 

522-04 

560-92 

554-12 

Bailwaya: 





^Vo^king Espen*cs 

C566 78 

6590 16 

6096-00 

C643-M 

Sarplus Profits paid <o Companies 

10640 

C9-I0 

111-43 

lU-87 

Interest on Debt 

15C3-4S 

1034-47 

1737-98 

1900 C9 

„ „ Capital contributed l >7 





Bailiray Cos. .. 

33517 

335-55 

311-79 

280 09 

Annuitlea .. .. 

507 83 

513 30 

468-36 

677 65 

Sintiins Funds .. •« •• 

43-35 

47-13 

47-61 


Subsidised Coiapa&ies .. .. 

:i9 

9-43 

7-41 

16 00 

: Miseellaneons Bly. Expenses 


20-99 

16-72 

22-43 

Kailwayj Total 

913020 

9226 52 

8807-29 

9341 79 

Irrigation: 

14-4S 

13-75 

16 51 

22-85 

Posts <. Telegraphs: ' 





'Wotldng Expenses 

893-50 

690-S5 

950-57 

953-13 

Interest 

56-Sl 

59-16 

63-60 

71-00 

Capital Expenses charged to revenue 

109-19 

17-82 

50 93 

82-00 

' Total Posts and Telegraphs 

106450 

967-93 

964-19 

942-13 

Interest on Debt and SinhingFund 

1599-70 

1615 89 

1674-SS 

1832-31 

Civil Administration charges 

94080 

094 32 

957.10 

950-28 

Cnrreney Mint & Exchange 

107*15 

105-09 

105-32 

77-31 

CixillVorhs .. .. 

154-20 

134-Sl 

101-11 

206 .50 

Miscellaneous (inelodijig Pensions) 

344-13 

520-56 

480-13 

438-73 

Military Services 

7787-9S 

7100-53 

6392-72 

6300-16 

GRAND TOTAL 

216,7059 

212,99-49 

201,21-19 

209,49 38 
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TInrdly a Rintrlp one nf thfso iliniR can W cotnMfrrd ns a return to tlip 
people caleiilntrd to aid in and add to tlir pro«lt)rtion of tlieir nealih It !i 
quite nnotlier matter whether or not these snnoits iimis of expenditure are 
nreessarj* or indispeiisalile. for the eontlniicfl exislcnpe and mninteiinnee of 
cixilised life, in this country, either in the aetunl or on n nio<lifi(d basis It 
IS also indifftrent to our present inquiry— and for Hint only— whetiier. without 
a ci\ilisod poverninent— and. therefor*, without ilu .xpenditnre d.lailed 
above, unproductive as it is. — any prodiutioii enii at nil Inke plnio Here we 
arc conccnird simply to inquire whether any portion of this ■ sp. nditun- heljxs 
to inerense prodlietion, us sml or maehinr may l»e wid to do or wlntlnr nny 
part of this outlay is returned to the people from whom it is rnised And our 
Rcncrnl ntiswir is Hint very Ihtle. If nny at all, of tin nlnm -Jimi ihIiI <nires. 
spent every year tiy the Central Hoxernment of fndi.i. enn he s.iiil fi> !-■ r. turned 
to the people 

Take the ease of the ermtest sintrle item — military t xpetwliliin The lotnl 
outlay on the Hefenco of Indw is shown in the l«t« si Mudirit at soim Cl ernres. 
ineludinK expenditure in Hnirlaiid on areonnt of th* Arm} etc of Tndia This 
is a considerable reduction from Us 78 erores In JD'JI 22. no doubt Hut ns If 
stands, the military cxpeiullture sloes not «how the full toln) of the * linrjris of 
defence in the flnt place it onsht to inrhulc, in ms n fninu ss, that portion of 
the Intcnst on the Public Debt of India, which has hem ineurrul on neeount 
of till' .\imj.yr for the cxitteiicles of national dcfs'iuc nnd military or>rnntsallon 
'The Debt outstanding on tin- Hist of March JON was £ 18^19 millions flos 
Its. Js.'.IO erorxs. with ii total nit nininal ehniirc of f 1 19 million or Its I 7o 
erores. Speaking In the Lecislativs- Aaseinbly on the Jst of Mnnh J92J, the 
rinnnee Minister, Sir Hosil Illaeks-tt anid. — 

“As a result of the difieil of the hist few }>nrs nml of tin War, Indla'K 
slcht has grown from a total of 411 erores on the 31st of ilnreh 19U to an es- 
timated lotnl of 7 81 crons on the .list sif .Mareh 1921 Tins figure iiieliides 
the floating debt nnd the early mntiinnp debt of which 1 hast already apokcii, 
but it exelndes no less than C3 s-rorts of oblipiitions whieh it is I find the 
practice to treat si-panitely from the debt of In.iin, Hiongh ns far as 1 ran 
Rce these obligations arc just ns much n pari of India’s ih hi ns the n-sl 

Since 1914, Hie total dibt has iiifnnstd by 37(1 irons uml tin imprt) 
ductive debt by 227 crons ” (lludgrt Speech of M Jtnrrh 192J pjra 2J) 

In Hu sinr 1921-24 in which Sir Hasil iitt.rid this prase warning. niioHur 
addition of about 477 erores was made lo the Dibt of India hr the ( ctilral 
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Govenrment, and twenty crorcs again in the following years as Budgctted 
The total provision for Debt services in the Budget of 192-1-25 is as follows : — 


Interest on Debt 
Less Interest on Rys. 

„ „ „ Irrig. 

„ „ „ Posts &o. 

„ „ from Prov. 

Govt. 

Net charge of Ord. Debt. 
Interest on other obUg. 
Sinking Fund. 


Rs. 3 j, 02, 90.000 
„ 19,00,69,000 
„ 12,41,000 
„ 71,00,000 

„ 4,46,08,000 


Rs 10,72,72.000' 
„ 3,64,06,000 

3.95,73,000 


Total .. Rs. 13,32,51,000 


The whole of this amount Rs. 1R32 crores ought at least “ to be added’- 
to the amy account, sincf' the entire debt, for which this is an interest charge, 
has been incurred for military purposes, either directly to finance the 
perennial ^ars of the Government of India, or indirectly to make up for* 
deficits caused by military exigencies. This will make a total for the ndbtary 
Budget in 1924-25 ol Rs. 51.32 crores. But this is not all. "We must also 
add to this total the loss in the working of those railways which have been 
constructed mainly if not wholly for military purposes, or for the alleged re- 
quirements of national defence. The single North 'Westem Railway showed- 
a loss in 1922-23 of Rs. 2.54 erorea, and was budgctted in 1923-24 to show a 
further loss of 1.97 crores, while in 1921-22 the actual loss was 4.07 crores. 
Taking the average loss at 2.84 crores, and adding the same to the military* 
budget, we find the total Defence Budget amounting to Rs. 84.16 crores, oni 
a total net revenue of Rs. 130.09 etoxes, or 04,6 per cent, of the total revenue. * 

a. Sir Ba-il showed tho total pttWic Debt eflndm on 31st 3fnich 1921 to b» 967-18-. 
ctorcs includinc tho Treasury BiIU m the Paper Cunenry Ecsc.vo, which,' With the 20 crores. 
of new loan budgctted for in 1924-2R, will piahewgr sa t tal of onr public debtatftST'lS 
^crores. 

2. Wo say at least, because wo do not add hero the amount ( f capital borrowed for 
tho construction of military and frontier Hallways, the jntetest on which is included in the- 
IlaUway account, but which in justice ought to be shown unler the army account. 

3. cp. A Meciorsodurn to the lodiea Retreacbmeot Committee by K. T. 9hah. 
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The follo^vinK talilc compjle^l from the Statesman’* Year Book for 1922' 
pivcH the proportion in 10 countries — five of the Britbh Kmpirc and 
outside: — 


CoDntrr 


Tntal Total t't Defffirr portent per coat. 

Itcseftqo penililnro Ktp of2to3 of2(i>-i 


ISDIA. 

Au«tralia, 

Cnnailit, 

K Africa, 


itas 

itSb •• 
01 is 
S9 3H 
S9 07 


[i*istire« m MilliOD*] 

OI'lO 7(1 7 
119S4 Olio t*>ii 

0100 31 if) Smi 

74 1# 17 U 20 U 

£5 69 13 4 (3 


F.iurv, 

United Htntcii 
Japnn, 


I'ciictui l'«76 60 CSSvTa 

franco 22150-0 24*132 « 

Lire 17603 U 201310 

Dotlarti 334316 3143 41 

Yen ni‘J20 1S9*J2*> 


4 >0 3« 22 s 

3533 77 20 0 

1S01 44 33*.) 

(•19 40 40 0 
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NOTH — The fiRurM arc all in milHoas In the case of Canada i^ 
includes half the total tlcht charge The French figim-s include the ordinary 
and extra-ordinarj* Slilitarj' and Naral Iludpets, but do not include the debt 
eharpe, tvhich tvouJd make the total to bo 11,0'^ million Fmnev or 7S pc. 
and 70 p e respectively 

Of the total mllitar}* services, expenditure In England amounted to:— 

(In crores) 

1922— 2J Its. ISiGi nliieh, of course, can m no mij be rcwrdetl nii 
192!1— 24 „ 18 20S returned to the Indian people. The rest of the 
1924—20 „ Ifi 03J expenditure on miliinry services was ilistnbutcil 

os follows: — 


nRAD 


Arromrt. 

1 Eatimslr* 

^ l((.*l.r.l 

Krtimalr. 

i_ 

llaJert 

H.timatr. 



' 1921—22 

1922-23 

1923—21 



[In 

tjikbv of ltul>re> ] 

UfTcciitc: MaiatCDinfc of Ihe nUn'liDi; Army 

Cost of Kilu<-»lion 

Hrail Qosricr*, M4ffCommsitf.Hr 

Ptotk Atroual 

XhtfcDanrou. rbsrse* 

.. 31,34 37 

.. 1J.V636 

2J<»«4 
732A5 
61033 
lOA* 

30219 03 1 
ICS 43 

207 31 
27.7.91 ( 
50 1 i>d ] 

31.30.53 

472 93 

2/>2 42 

711 41 

117 it 
1»3<7| 


Total 

4S,«'»lfi 

45.73 12 

47.22 Cs 

Non rCrrtivr Hert if<-» (tadm i 
iltrini' (Total Kiprndittirr) 
Wihlarr work* 


. 3fi3A3 

131 n 

102A7 
49476 1 

34S.27 

71 Id 
lisoj 

Onn 

1 Total in la lia 

5s,:iii 

37.65 75 ' 
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Of tiis an\fi\int, according to the Inehcape Committee, the salaries and 
.allowances in the Army, Marine, Koyal Air Force and ililitary "Works, 
amounted, in 1922-23, to Fs. 26.99 crores, of which British Officers and other 
ranks got Hs 19.G6 crorcs and the Indians Es. 7.33 crores, officers, and men 
uiclusivc.^ If the remaining charges are divided in the same proportion, 
(which would he quite unfair to India in such items as stores etc.,) the total 
amount received by Indians in 1922-23 from the military Budget would be 
Rs 16 cMres at most, out of a gross total of 75 crorcs on that item in that year. 

The follouing summary of the general criticism on the Indian llilitary 
and Defence expenditure, compiled from the Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Rcntrenchraent Committee presided over by Lord Inehcape in 1922-23, 
has lost none of its force, thongh the document was originally prepared in 
1923. 2 

In offering criticism on the Indian Military expenditure, we must neces- 
sarily confine onrselves to political and financial considerations. Such a 
coutse is likely to i-cnder much of our criticism nugatory to those who urge 
the plea of efficiency; for.ue arc unqualified to judge of technical questions of 
military organisation and efficiency. Our only defence against what might 
'be alleged to be one-sided criticism is: military efficiency is a relative term 
which must be determined in the case of each country by a combined con- 
sideration of its needs of defence and the resources that it can fairly devote 
for the prtrpose There is always a point beyond which considerations of 
mere military defence pass out of the stage which has always been tacitly 
reserved for the professional soldier and his governing idea of fighting 
■ efficiency. The larger problems involving expenditure of large sums of money 
.and the dispositiou'of troops in relation to possible enemies-must- certainly 
not be decided on the iial of military experts. For these matters affect the 
State as a whole, and as such, must be looked at from the eiril or financial, 
. as well as the military or efficiency standpoint. Again military efficiency, as 
all s\ich ideas, is a frequently changing quantity, of which we in India have 
had painftil e,xperience. What one commission of military experts lays do^vn 
as the ideal to be striven for may be knocked on the head by another equally 
•“competent” body of “experts.” In the one great war of the last 60 years— 
the Afghan War of 1878-80 — the results were far from establishing the un- 
challenged and unehallengeable supremacy of the Indian Army. The whole 
story of the frontier ^\arfare shows the same net result. 

1 In 1922, on the authority of the same committee, out of a total Army "Force of 
.2,23,‘'01, Indians numbered 1^5,143 or about S to 1. 

2 cp. the MetnoroDdum to the IndiaD Betreaebment Committee submitted by the 
• CcntralLabourBoard, Bombay and prepared by K. T. Shah. See also the SUty Year* of 
.Indian Finance by the same writer. 
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Lcayinc; out technical conM(leration^ end confining ounelvcH to principles, 
we find the objects of mamtaininp an army in India to be rariously stated hy 
thc Simla and the Esher Commissiorw on the Indian Armv as follo^rs — 


"The purposes for ^hieh the Amy of India must be maintained may be 
rtated to be (a) preventing or repelling attacks or threatened aggression from 
cr, (b) making successful armed dLsturbance 
, . , India or Feudatorj- States, impossible.” 


The Esher Committee has laid down no definite purpose for the main- 
tenance of the Army in India But they ohserte para 21. Part III of the 
Report: 

“The functions of the Army are to repel evfcmni aggnssfon and to 
maintain internal security For the proper discharge of the latter duty it 
must keep in close and constant touch with the civil nnthonties who share 
the responsihility of maintaining law and order” 

Elsewhere, the Esher Committee wrote, in a eosering letter of their 
Report ; 

“Wc cannot consider the administration of the Army in Imlia otherwise 
than ns part of the total armed forei-s of the Empire Novel political machi- 
nery created by the peace treaty has enhanced the importance of the Army 
of India relatively to the Military forces in other parts of the Empire and 
more particularly to those of the British Isles” 

But those principles, or their implications, are fundamentally unaeeeptable 
The Army in India must he cxelnsB-ely an armj for Indian Defence to I 005 
&3 no part of iU cost is borne by tbe Imperial British Government. And 
even on the agreement that on occasions sshen any part of the Indian Army 
is used for Imperial purposes outside the frontiers of India, its eipenses shall 
he defrayed ssholly by the part of thi Empire making such a us.-, w<- do not 
think it j'ust to ask India permanently to maintain n stamling army far in 
excess of her osvn national rcijiiirrmeiits and then bj ini ur n far Inrgir oiitla.v 
fw ^TitTriOtsliViTiTy awsl Utiperial Defence If the stringtli of the .Vniiy in 
India is strictly limited by considerations «x»lu'iiclj of Indian national 
defence, and its cost is reduced in proportMit, Indli would not ined a 
standing, regular Army, fully rquippwl for war. and organiscil to take the 
field at any moment, of more than 150.000 men of all ranks and anas. I.wn 
if the unjust and unnecrs.sary principle of keeping not more than 2 In.lian 
soldiers to 1 European is maintained, this would mean 50,0(X) BritUh troops 
and 100,000 Indian troops. At the exaggeraud cost of IU 2.100 per each 
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"Etiropean soldior, and Tls. 500 per eadx Indian, per aimnm, tbe co-n of saei a 
standinjr amv Tronlcl be : — 


British section 
Indian section 
Total 


Ks- 10,50,00,000 
Ks. 5.00.00,000 
Bk. 15.50.00.000 


The help hs<t rendered to England in the last vrtf mnst be a 

•convincing, thongb costly, proof of India’s loyalty to Ibe Empire. It nnnld 
have been all the more pracefnl if the representatives of the Indian people 
'had in reality been free to vote snch a handsome contribntion of their onn 
accord, ' As this -was a contribntion tchoUv beyond the means of India, and 
utterly tmjnstiSahle by any rimilar eontribntion made by Brit^ to enable 
India to finance ber own stmggles on the border, the whole charge of the 
•extra debt incurred for and daring the great war and after must be trans- 
ferred from the Indian to the Britisb Revennes. This is not charity bnt 
mere instice. 

The last and the mest important criticism against this change in policy 
is that— even admitting its wisdom and necessity— -it imposes tmfeir. dispro- 
portionate burdens on India. If the annexation of the frontier territories 
be an object of the Indian Army, if the m^tenance of the balance of power 
in Asia is desirable— these are objects imposed upon ns by Imperial con- 
siderations, which are, to say the least, as beneficial to England as to In^. 
Of the total ndfitary strencth of the British Empire, India has supplied the 
largest proportion and borne the largest share of such espendirure, after 
England. The advantage of such armies is common to the Empire, though 
its greatest benefit is to England. ISTiy then should England not bear a 
share of such increased expenditure on the army maintained in Imperial 
interests? 


India, it is tme, do<-s not o=ctensihly bear any cost of the Xary beyond 
her annual contribution of £100.000. But Britain maintains a navy primarily 
-and entirely for her own needs. She depends for her very existence upon 
foreign commerce, and she believes a strong Xavy— one? on a two power 
basis, but, since the birth of American rivalry, on a single power standard 
— ^to he the best means of securing for herself “The Freedom of the Hiuh 
Seas” in the British sense of that expresaoa. The only lest ©f the BrilL'i 



njtuooisujiea nu; fpiKi-e. ite War Us isere&ved laiha's 
about 50 per ceut. over lie l^e-War level. 


peiuxaneot aihiarr charge* by 
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“Navy bein'; a common. Impcml asset fe Us nsc e^TmUy lor cTcry part of tbc 
■Knipirc. ^\c venture to think, that Britain «onltl, howe^o^. no more think 
of nsinp her navy for the defence of ontlvinp parts of the Empire than 
Homr 1 V .5 eionarica for the defence of the province?, when the IIiiiis 
.and Goth? thundered at the pate of Rome hmelf. The skin I? always nearer 
than the shirt. Besides, even when Britain employs her navy for any part 
of the Empire, she docs not do it purely out of Imperial philanthropy There 
is no room for charity in politics, nor in finance Britain mav use the Navy 
to preserve her Imperial amour prupre; and will ccrt.ainly do so to keep her 
foreipn commerce. But for this it is absurd to ask India to bear a share, or. 
in the alternative, maintain a larger army than she needs 

Geopraphieally and politically India is so situatid that wi cannot 
•conceive of India needing naval assistance from Britain for the exclusive 
benefit and defence of this country Should she chance — apainst all probabili- 
ties — to attract enemies from across the seas, she has .a seaboard so effectually 
dominated by the ghats and protected by the deserts, that she need not 
apprehend any senons danger on that score .\nd. aa for her maritime com- 
merce, though considerable, it is not entirely to her own benefit The 
customers of India are more interested in keeping open the commerce of 
India, than she herself. There is thus no ground to regard the Indian 5lilitary 
expenditure as to anf way a substitute for or set-off against tho absence of 
a naval budget in India. 

V»'c appreciate, hovrever. the value of & navy for scientific purpose- and for 
affording a training ground We would, therefore, consent to a small begin- 
ning being made for an Indian Navy, provided (1) lh.al it is wholly built, 
equipped and manned in India. (2) that o fair proportion of the extra 
military charge is taken over by Britain (3) and tho Indian regular, standinc 
army L. reduced just to the national requirements of India In that case the 
Army charges would be reduced by Rn 35 crores, while we may ha\e to incur 
a recurring nasal outlay of Rs 5 to T erorca a y»ar. or a net reduction of it 
most Rs 25 to 30 crorcs 


Taking next the actual detaib, of military orgaiiL-ation of India, the 
ob.oUte principlo of cainl.iininp a dftmte pmporti.iii of tU Itriri.h to 11 . 
lr..U,n tTOps H thf aroy in Indu. i. prodncti,, of dotibl,- rvil It ttti.tlrnnly 
mtriot, the tottil tttnit ro''cf of Iitdb. onptiMo. at a piitoh. of Ik me tttilf.Kl 
foe tho dofenoe of India, by tho ii.ailabic s-arplia. of prof.^Ktor.al f e ..tre 
tatn itt the British Mo- -'ml. -oootidly. smoo the Brtti. 


ioljier li four 


times c 


.stir aa the Indian soldier, it cakes the scalier, non lndtan section 
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of the Army more costly tlinn the lodiaii section^ The absence of a peace- 
establishment for defence, as contradistingnished from the fall war strength,, 
also mahes for a proportionately rnneh greater cost and a far lower- 
officicncy, while the relatively insignificant proportions of Eeserves in India, 
tend to the same end. The army in India is thus as expensive as it is useless; 
and the ser\-ice alleged to be rendered by that instrument to the Indian peo' 
pie is clearly out of all proportion to its cost. 

The next considerable item is Interest on Debt. The position of India 
in the matter of public indebtedness has been stated for the latest date (31st 
March 1924) by the Finance Minister as follo^vs: 

“The total debt of the Government of India on the 31st of March, 1924. 
will he constituted as follo\vs: — 

Lakhs of Rs. 


In India: Loans .. .. 3,58,79 

Treasury Bills in the liands of the 
public .. .. 2,13- 

Total in India. . 8,60,92 

In England; Loans .. .. 8,64,22 

I\’ar contribution .. 28,90 

Total in England. . 3,93,12 

Unfunded: Post OfRcc Sa\ings Banks .. 24,87 

Cash Certificates , . 8,51 

Provident Funds tc. . . 39,97 

Total unfunded . . 73,35 

Add the capital value of the liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of annuities am- 
ounting, on 31st March 1924, to £ 60,095,485. . 90,14 

Total Debt.. 917,53 2 


This total does not include, as the Pinance Minister himself observesr 
Rs. 49.65 being the value of the Treasury Bills held ia the paper Currency 
Reserve. Xor is the idea of the total indebtedness of India quite complete 
without adding to the above gross figure fe. 20 crores, being the amount 
budgetted for borroudng in the financial year 1924.25. The gross total 

1 SectbcBeport of the ladua RctrenchiaeQt CommUtee. Appendix C & ^ 

British officer co<ts per annnjn betirecn Rs. 14277 end a British soldier botiveen Bs- 

S529 and Ks. 2502. An Indian officer costs at most Rs. 2524 pot annnia and an Indiaa soldier 
Es. 631. 

Budget Speech, para 27 (1—3 — ^24). 
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would be JIs. 9S7 18 crorei, or close upon 1000 crores The charpe for the 
some is distributed, in the latest Budget, as follows- — 


(19i4-2.'i lludpet Kstimates) 
Taiil in 


Item. 

India 

England 


Rs 

Rs 

Interest on Hailw ay Debt 

12.41,63,000 

6.69,06,00(1 

Irripation Debt 

12.21,000 


Post Office Debt . . ... 

71.00,000 


Provincial Governments.. 

4,40.0'<,000 


Interest on Ord Debt .. 

2,28.88,000 

8.43.84,000 

Interest on other oblipations . 

3,63.06,000 

1.00,000 

Ileduction or avoidance of Debt 

Interest on C,i|iital contributed by Rj 

99.31,000 

2,96.42,000 

Companies 

4.70.000 

2.76.39.000 

Railwaj Annuitica 


2,97..'>6,000 

Railwoj sinking Fund 

IC.ttO.OOO 


Total Us 

24,83.07,000 

23,73,27.000 


Grand Total 34,000 

Of this total interest payment we can searcclj say. witli any diKr(e of 
aecuracy. that the niuoiint paid in India remains in India while that polnp 
out of tlie country is wholly lo.st to India For the debt held in India, on 
which the intorist is paid in India, may for otipht we know, he held hy non- 
Indians, the iiitcr<sl whertof may eventually b.- exported from th. eoimiry. 
■\Vc eannot, for the same reason, make a ronph eeiural cnliiii.atieii at a pivcu 
rate of inter, st and say the ini. rest on rup«-« d.hJ remains in Indm who!l\ 
nn<l pormaiiently. niul that on ihi M.rlint: d.bt p«hs out of th, .ountrj 
oiuc for all I’robalil; not more than 20 irorcs ,.«t of n pros,-. tol.al of 
o,ld crores remains in tin bands of the Indian creditors of th Gover.iirunt 
of India. 

The followinp crili.iue of th. cip.nditur. on debt e,..npil.,l 

from tiu- Mcmonmduia to the Indian Belrenchmenl Committee ulr,ad> 
referrul to may be interotinp to nad in thu» louncdiou * 


THE OPIOIN or INDIAN DEBT 

Th. i,ui,i.c ucM ot th. .upi.™.ii) 


1 J/’i./y VV 
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in tM< pPTUitrr. Tht* lotal dfbl at the elc«e of the CocpsEj’s era was 
Ks. 63 55o erore^ every pie of whjeh was inmTred for the conquest of Icdia, 
On the transfer of Govemment of India to the British Crown in 155?. thU 
dehl. tcncther with a payment of £12 nuUion by way of eompensatioa to the 
Ea'rt India Company proprietors, was saddled npon the Indian covemment. 
India has. therefore, paid for her own ronqnest and made a net present of 
her Empire to the British Crown In strict justice. India conld not have 
been eaUed upon to pay this debt. As England had conqnered Tn d La for her 
own benefit, and while she has been enjoying the benefit of the conquest, 
she shonld in fairness have paid the cost of that conqnesl. The Ordinary drht, 
winch may l>e tahen as equivalent to nnprodnclive debt, was rightly regarded 
as insnpjKirtable and therefore steadily reduced, as the following figares show, 
in the years before the War. 


Tear 

Debt in crores. 

Year. 

Debt in crores. 

1S5S 

Rs. 109-5 

190? 

Its. 56-1 

1S93 

9»T» 

19IS 

.. 37-5 

1S9S 

.. 105-2 

1914 

19’2 

1903 

„ SS-7 

1915 

.. 3*3 


The ordinary, tinprodnctive. floating and funded debt has increased 
during the ten years after 1914 from less than 20 crores to nearly 300 eiorw 
—all due absolutely and evclurively to the European War.* As In^ has 
always been made to pay for the wars on her frontiers, efen though they 
were waged in British Imperial interests, as India has even been made to pay 
for conquests for Britain within her own frontiers, the jnstiee of the iu- 
creased war debt has no foundation at alh True, a portion of this dehl is due 
to a “gift” made by IntUa to Britain. But the gift was neither freely made 
by reprosentatri es of India, nor were they consulted eo nomine before the 
decision to make the “gift*’ was arrived at. Indian representatives had 
not even the richt to acquiesce in such n procedure, and merely associate 
themselves even passively. Such a “gift”, therefore, made without the 
consent or concurrence of the donor, cannot possibly be held to be binding 
in honour or equity or law upon the donor We have already pointed out, 
beiides, that there is nothing in the history of the relations between India 
and England which could support such a ruinous “gift” from India- And 
though another part of this debt is incurred to meet the increasinu permanent 
charges in the military department, the increase is so clearly the result of a 
change of standpoint as regards the objects and pu^pa^es of maintaining an 
Indian -.\rmy. that we thint the other portion of the debt is also undis- 
tinguishable, essentially speaking, from the War debt. We consider, then, 

2 The ItcMce ilinitifr, IB lie pas^gc citeJ aboie, pets iotra the trprov’BftJ^e 
debt it It.«, crores. Bat ii* zaethod sceKS tt> betseitr. 
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iliat tlio i\oh\ of Rv 150 cmrcs malcinc up Ihc War cift. plus tlic excess over 
the 3914-lfi Ktnnilard of the military Kmleet. amonntinp to over 150 cn)n's 
■sir more, should rmt, iti justice anil eeonomy, he charRid upon India 

We are. indeed, perfectly aware of the Mrionsnev? of oiir proposals We 
reeopnise the force of solemn pnhiic «itpaL'cm<nIs to bondholders of the 
■government, and admit the crasity of sup«;estin(f exprdients or desiees for 
seenrinp justice to Iiuli.n without inipaiiiiip the integrity of the tIoM riinn nt 
■of India or the v.alue of its inpapemints Iliit Ihi- course we hase siippcstcd 
rests as much on the proiiml of justice as on eon-Niileratinns of political 
<'xpeclieney The contrihution of India in wintiinp flu War is not limited 
by the *'pift ” ahove iiu ntioned She raisisl and < inploy< <] fur .lefive military 
service nearly a million mm of svhom o\ir half r)r>2.l)(K) weri sent overseas 
Ineludinp non-comhntnnts, the total eoiitiihution of India has hem 
14, .07, 000; of them 943,000 have Rcrvcd overseas, with 1,09.594 casualties 
India subscribed heavily to the loans raiv<l in Enpland particularly invrsimp 
larpe sums in the hritish Twasiiry Hills out of lur Popi r (\irrincy Ileservc 
thoreliy not only weakininp her eurrnuy position hut dclil'crati ly creatinp 
the temptation vthieh in 1920. in h-ss than wx months of Ifrtcrsc Cowneils 
Tvalcs. cost us 35 crorcs In stricfni'ss this loss onphf to be made poo? by 
the party who had received the benefit of such assistance, ami for wlimc 
sake out* currency poliey vv.as arranped Hut we do not make any dimnnd 
for such a restitution, not heeause vve douhl its justice, but we ore tinwillinp 
to rnkc n most unphas-ant chapter of prievous mistakes, and their hitter 
memories Wc do not even ask for a restitution of the suius netnally piid 
by India since 1917-18 by way of interest on n ihht, which wi should mver 
have incurred, rinally, wv make no mention of the niimherltss restraints 
on our trade which durinp the war prcvcnlisl us from pettinp as much ns our 
produce had a ripht to cspecl from the fortuitous (omhin.Hion of fnvourahlc 
eircumstniiees laisinp the world price No one has made, pi rh.nps no oiu lan 
make, a calculation to show the loss India suffins! owiiip to thos.- war ri-itnr 
tions Hut (he follow inp fjpiircs of our esports pive j of marly 2')00 crons 

of export trade, which, nssuininp that the W.sr restrictions served to depres.- 


Year Hsports 

1914 r. 

]91.'..1G 

19111.17 

1917.IS 

I91i5.19 

1919 20 

1920.21 

1221-22 


III I nires c«f 
Is*’ 17 
199 4'' 
*247 11 
214 -9 

312 7> 
2t>'» 9 J 
219 01 


(TIjo 1’‘21 


Total 


191C Ml 
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the price asrainst India by 5 per cent on an aTcragc, — and that after the 'War 
the exchange policy penalised the In^n exporter in a still worse manner — 
we come to an actual loss suffered of nearly 100 crores. This is an extremely 
modest and moderate estimate, since it docs not and cannot take into account 
those indirect methods of pcnaliring the Indian exporter e.c.. of restrictions of 
Bank credit and rise in exchange, and reduction of Council sales since 1915. 
But even this modest figure, taken along with the loss suffered by the sales 
of the Treasury Bills to meet the ruinous Reverse Council drafts, and the 
amount paid by wav of interest and sinking fund on the so-called Contribution 
of 150 crores, make up a total loss of ISO crores as follows: — 

In crores. 

Loss due to 'War Bestrictions on exports Rs. 100 

„ „ Reverse C-ouneil ?>a!es . . ..50 

„ „ .. Interest & Sinking Fund Charges 

on 150 crores @ 6 p c. for 5 years .. 30 

Total Rs. 180 

This is the least Ccure of loss actually suffered by India, over and above 
the contribution in men and money she has made for winning the "War in 
\Thich she had no personal interest and benefit \re do not ask for a 
compensation for this loss: and think there ought to be no difficulty in 
adopting the expedients wc have suggested for summarily reducing the 
burden of the unproductive debt as we think besti. 

MEANS TO REDUCE THE ORDINARY DEBT 
The fairest and noblest, the truly Imperial aud strictly honest mcau'f 
would, of course, be for Britain to take over that portion of India’s debt which 
has been incurred on her behalf and for her benefit. Relatively speaking, 
it would be less than a flea-bite — a total of some £200 million at most, which 
in a country haring a debt of nearly £8000 million, would make no real 
difference. Britain has had to accept tbe fait aceompU of the Eusaan 
obligations having been r^udiated to tbe tune of £567.92; and we see no 
reasonable probability of the other countries — ^France, Italy, Belgium. 
Roumania, Greece. Portugal — ^paying their debt of £1134.444 million — or 
even the amount equal to the one owed by the United Kingdom to the U, S. A- 
Under these circumstances, would it be unreasonable for India to demand 
that her national debt held abroad, and equal to £200 millions be either taken 
over by Britain, or, in the alternative, India be allowed to write off that 
debt ? Sooner or later, some policy of eaneellation of international indebtedness 
would have to be adopted, in view of the world’s finances and of the crying 
need to restore the crippled nations of tbe world. YThenever that policy i^ 
adopted, and debts are repu^ted or cancelled, the ultimate sufferers 'rill 
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imnvoulnblj- h>- the pnvat.' imlhi.lnsK who. tntstintr to the en'.Ht of the 
^tatc. have lent heyond th^ paying rapacity of the l^rroHrr* \\\‘ an', 
indeed, not nnawair of the degn'e of Injiisticc I'nvolreil in onr satriroition— 
at lea^t while ne neeopt the pround plan of our prevr.t romrtereiil ethics 
for the orpanixation of soei. ty Hut we think it H a kind of st.nrieal operation 
which will have to ho adopf««l to .vne the world front a pn-afer min and a 
inor»‘ Inslinp collapse It win he ntost »asljy p. rformeii l.y nrit.ini. sime she 
is a sovereipn power fn'e to atlopt any meaMire from itirreasinp Income lases 
and makinp a Capital !.riy to a romplrtt eant^ll.ation of the deht< <lue to 
her owni nationals 

If Enpland should refasp to shonldtr this portion of the Iiulnn tlet)f ineiir- 
m! for the heiicfit of Knpland. the latter must at least support the Indnn Cov- 
emnietit in dmstie measures for a Mimmary reduetiou of the debt 

As Indian finance is orpanisi-il to-<la\. the ** 0 ^ i rutm ut of India 
cannot levy oven its ordinary invome-taxis from that stetion of its cnslitors 
■who hold the storlinp debt Nearly C*»0 nullion of our public debt is imnuiitc 
from the Income Tax of the (.{ovimm.nt of India The llntish itovernmnit 
deducts its Income lax from the lnt« rest to Its l>ond holdi rs. wht ther nsident 
within the llritish jurisdiction or not Why shouh! not the Indnn tiowninirnt 
1)0 allowed the same privilcpct The ineotnr from the public debt of a eountry 
Is “Earned,’* if the phrase can be appUcvl in this eonmetinn without a 
tnockcry, jn the country which has Iwrrowtd the inonej and pays the 
inten?st. Hy every principle of ethics ns well as economies. India ntipht to 
have a right to tax her crtslitors resident outsid* the jurisdiction of hir 
Government as much tus Hritain h.as ,\t the prrstnt rate of tin Indian 


Income tax of 18 pics in the ropee. or 9 J/O p'r eeiil the net tax on our 
foreipn held sterling ilebt v;ould not be less than IN 2 erorvs per not'U'rt 

Hut a much more effective altrm.-itiv c or rather, in iny judcuunt con- 
eurrnif remedy, js the rxtcntioij of the Income Tax to those seelioiw whieh. 
tinder the existing repimc. tsc.ape it altopvihtr by aid of lavi If the 
aprieiiltural iiicoines. which novv escape taxation nlti>p*thir. are taxoil in the 
-same manner as the industrial and the comm.is-nl incomes, after allow in.- f..r 


fhem<vs.vafy to^rpin nf .vpWsIence ns Mnp nltsrly exempt from tasation. 
the probable pain to the rvwnne would Ih from sixtcvn to tw.nty er.-r.-s of 
nipces. The present ineoine frpm the l.and Kivtuue to the various Indian 
provinces is about Rs 36 cror« 0913 - 1 *) On a basis of the tax n pr,^e„ti.u: 
a tvvcnfv jn-r cent, charpe upon the pn*s.s ineomr from land, this nrn-.riis 
a total t'axixl agricultural income of Rs IbO erorvs Hut the tax h levi.d, .1 

,1 .11 i,, i„ „ppr«..b!. fo™. M'l ■I’'-"'''" P ""• 

.i>m. o.,lv crt.!.. .r.-., in vmo of .h. pm.in.,-., «l-.l.- th- r"- T''- 

nv.nonHv .ctlM .n.I o.vn^l in l..nrc mlnlr. \> pm.lc nn.ur., nh«..- n.ronc 
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and all inerempnt therein are nttcrly free from taxation, and have been so- 
for more than hundred years. The income thos escapinc taxation cannot b?- 
le&s than another ISO crores at least ' Taxinsr this on the correct principle 
of procression, with the necK^ary dfceriminalion in the rate of the tax as 
between earned and nneamed income, there can be gained an easy in- 
crease of roughly twenty crores. which, after allowing for a diminution in 
income resulting from the exemption from taxation of those auricaltnral 
incomes which are Mow the subsistence level, will still leave a margin, or 
nl>out ten crores per annum to the gooil. Death Duties and other similar 
charges of a direct nature may further improve the revenue resonret's of the 
state, provided always that these efforts at improvins the revenue resources 
are made as part of the general scheme of economic development of the 
country. The main point sought lo be made clear in this connection is. that 
though the debt of India presses heavily upon the resources of India, th-ose- 
resources are capable of expansion by a judicious and sympathetic handling, 
which would readjust the incideuee of the boitlens and make the balance of 
parts more even. 

In conclusion, it may bo added that the method of comparing the total 
debt charge with the total national productivity is utterly unsuitable, mis* 
leading, and likely to suggest the most fantastic results. For a nation like 
the United Engdom. with an annual wealth of £3.500 million, the total 
national debt of £7300 niUlion may really mean lighter burdens to the people 
of that country, than a total debt of 1.000 crores in India on a total national 
income or productivity of 2500 crores- For ibe public, registered, recognised 
debt of India i« only a fraction of the total real indebtedness of India, which 
probably is nearer 2500 crores and the charge on that, which the producer 
has to bear, is in all likelihood not Ics-s than 2^ crores. A part, and that 
not a large one, remains >vilhin the country, in the shape of interest paid to* 
the capitalist on his loans to the acricnlturist or the industrialist and to the 
state. Bnt a much greater part goes ont of the country -iltogeth^r, and 
thereby renders the probleta of the national indebtedness of India far more 
peculiar and difSeult than the problem of the corresponding nature in other 
independent and self-governing nations.* 


1. the rcUtivr area* of pcnaanent and traipo«rilT M-ttlt-O JarU a' wella»- 

the inf ideate pet head in each proTinee.nsrro p. SS?. 

2 At the lodian ^tatlpDat Congress cf Dot^oil'cr a re-oJetien 

I>a«.«e<!, adouttiug and eeterting the debt inenrred tUl thai lEpn-ent, Lnt refc-ing to aeeert 
any bvbUity inenm-d bv the GotermneBt ©f India in fninre. Thi- ivs'tutien tfa' probably 
no more thana kind of pohtieal roehet. la fact, lowever. the Indian nalionatist thinker® 
seem to be getting perfeelly aToarc ©f the danger* of steadily ineioa®iag inJebtedae-^*; rnd,. 
in a private ooaa creation with the vre»eBt writer. Mr. M. K. 'Gandhi deelaycd that the Indian 
pooole arc not bennd to aetept any Kability for the debt foreeat tpon the eoontiy during thr 
war and on aecotint of it. 
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RAILWAY EXPENDITURE 


In tho Railnny rxpcn.litnro wo have alroa.iy considered and dispose! 
of the charecs under the head of IXTERI-ST, which, tosethcr with the share 
of the surplus profits payable to the non-Indian companies entrusted prin- 
cipally with the management of the Indian State Railways, leaves a very 
small portion of the amount sp.nt on that account in India I/'t us nest 
consider the worhintr erperstN According to the Indian Retrenchment 
Coinmitfee. the following items constitute the principal heads of tlio working 
expenses • — 


A .Maintenance of \V.u, 'Works and stations 
B Locomotisc Expenses 
C Carriaee and M’aggon Expenses 
I) Traffic Expenses 
E (Jcncral Charges 
F Steam Boat ScrMccs 
0 Special and Miseell.ineou% Expenditiiie 
H Other Items 


Rs 14, ')9, 03.000 
23.0T.C3 000 
9.00.12.000 
.. 9.04,03.000 

4.23.11.000 
.. 25,94,000 

4.22.02.000 
4,^0,000 


Other Uailua>s 


Total . . 


C5,0fi.0''.000 

2.92,42,000 


tJRAM) TOT.M. .. 07,99,00,000 

A fiirtlier analysis of the Items flbos« einim< rated may sersi to gB'e i 
ninre detailed idea of the Railway c.xp«ndUnre 

Item \ consists of — Oeneral Superintendence charges. Maintenance and 
permanent Way. Repairs of Bridges, Consciwnncy 
of Risers. R(pairs of Stations ninl Bnildings. New 
•Minor Works and ih. unclassified charges 


Item B consists of— CmiraJ Snp« rinlnnh nei Running Exp<nses. Fuel. 

Water Oil Tallow and Stores Mnintenanee and 
retnwal of Kiicnns. of Motor Cars, of Tools. I'lant 
and Mnehinerj. .N»w .Minor M'orks, rajmenis to 
other linis and lh< unelnv-ifiisl ch.argts 


Item C consists of — (Seiicral .‘iupennt. nd« n« c, Itepairs nn.' nniwnN of 
Vehlebs and of Mnelnmrj. Tc/ils am! Plant. ( ban- 
in" aiul Oiling. New iliiior W orks an 1 the luiel.as'.i. 
fied ehargis. 


Item D consists of— Salaries and WnvMs Fml l.ighting 'Y'TtrkTM 
Stores nothing, rrmiing. Stationery, and Tirki O. 
Delivery and Colhetion Chargis. Jliseelbsmsms Kx- 
penscs Paym.nts to oih.r lines, uncl.ssMncI charg- 
cs 

Item E consists 

es on StortH and the iinelassifi<sl charges 
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Itom P eon«!ists of— ^V'orking of Vessels, Bepairs and renewab, I^iel, 3Iis- 
cellancons Stores, Steam Traffic Agencies. 

!Minor Works, and lliscellaneous charges. 

Itom Cr consists of — ^Lan- Charge-s, Compensation. Rates and Taxes, Pay- 
ments to other lines. Prizes for Station Gardens, 
Contribution to Provident Pxtnds. Gratuities and 
iliseellaneom 

Of these items, practically only the salaries and wages of the Indian 
Staff in all the department.s of the Railways remain in India, the rest being 
really a share of the spoils taken hy the Non-Indian interest. The element 
of salaries there is in almost every one of the above-named branches of 
Railway outlay, but the total salary bill is difSeult to state in the classification 
we desire. The total Railway Staff, their wages and salaries, may be given 
as follow^ from the Railway Adniintstration Reports 


year 

Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 

Indian> 

Total 

Total p8>'ments 

1913-14 

7,936 

10,437 

614.8S2 

033,305 

14,00.51,159 

1920-21 

7,2S1 

11,940 

729,789 

749,010 

26,68,02,862 

1921-22 

6,85S 

11,831 

735,789 

754,478 

28,90,20,439 

1922-23 

6,SS0 

12,201 

734,391 

753.472 

25,94.99,305 


In other words, nearly 45 per cent, of the total goes In wages and salaries. 
But of this amount of clo'.e upon 30 erorcs. the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
though numerically a very small proportion of the Railway staff* must he 
getting half, — at least half— of the total Railway wage-bill, being so far 
practically the monopolists of all superior offices in the RaDway Department. 
But to err on the safe side, not more than Rs. 20 crores out of this amount 
(at Rs. 250 per annum per head of Indians in the Railway employ) could 
he left in India out of the total Railway wages-bill.* 

The items of Railway expenditure. Fuel and Stores, must he ragarded 
as being of no real benefit to the Indian people Most of the Railway stores 
ajid material are ordered from abroad, while though fuel is of Lite bought 
in India in increasing quantities, the Indian collieries are so largelv o^vued 
hy Kon-Indians, that the payments to them are of no profit to India and the 
Indians. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

The Post Office Expenditure is mainly for Salaries and Wages, of which 
probably 5 crores of rupees might be remaining in India. - 
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Of the remainingr items of central eipenditnre, tht* Direct Dfm.in<!‘! on 
revenue are really an exet'^s eollrction of revenue under the varioa^ heads. 
Jn the Civil Departments, Pensions and allowances, the Indian share cannot 
lie more than 9 crons ont of a total bill of dose upon 15 crores. ‘ 

Summing up the above, we may say that of the 210 crores, in round 
fipures, spent now-a-days by the Central Covcmmenl, the net amount retunud 
to Indians, (and therefore remaining in India) by «ny of Interest, salaries 
and nllon-anees is roughly.- — 


Salaries &c. m the Arms 

Rs Ifi emres 

■1 » Cuil Dept 

.. 9 

>1 >, Railwaxs 

.. 20 

•1 >1 Posts 

Interest an Debt held bt 

t. r> 

Indians 

.. 20 

total 

.. 70 

The Remaifiinp 140 crerc.s b«inc a n 
material return 

t ebarge uncompmsoli d by any 


5. DETAII^ OF PBOVINCUI. EXPENDITURE 
The principal constituents of Pro%*incial Exp^nililurc m 19-3 24 (Revised 
Estimates) were — 


ProMsec. 

Otte«t 

Dcmao'l 

Iffigs 
i«o res 

■ r. 

Irrjga 
lOD «ap 

Debt 

0>|J 

S'lmiBi 

-tntion 

Livil 

\Vofk« 

L 

lfi»»cl[ 

I'rsv 

I'oBtr 




ilo TboB'asJs 

of R> ) 




M»Jn* .. 

47.21 


69 

45.tG 

4I.S0 

l-,s7 

Ol.ss 

t'.O'i 

Rocibaj' . . 

. . 2,5)3,27 


an, no 

l,3'»,I3 

«.* 'i.'s 

1,11.71 

1.43.33 

36,'"' 

UfOffsJ 

»i,5e 

37,P7 

s,J6 

3,t'« 

6.s7,23 

iis.il 

75.»* 

2-* 

v.r. 

. 1,44,00 

•57,39 

4,ts 

2s.3n 

6,13 43 

7341 

1.10,13 

2,10,01 

PoBjab 

?2,78 

l,e2,5.'» 


33.«»3 

4.9 5A4 

97.03 

70,23 

1.73.33 

Banaa 

J,7‘>Js 

1,27,36 

11,00 

JI.'C 

3,03,22 

2.12,30 

••022 

67.61 

Bihir tL Or>s«a 

47,13 

:i,fs 

59 

3At 

3 ii.:t 

f2,H 

50 .S» 

30 

C«atr*l rroxieee* 

. p:,:: 

2r,.01 


2,29 

2,3-'.04 

rsjo 

77 73 

22,11 


.. • 31,16 

1,76 


C>1 

l.'’5.7>' 

39,«: 

l«,5s. 

13.00 


* The i!fm< in«rkf<l above me •*trn*s iBnoie^nr .. 

> well »» cipital, la the l*ro^ laeei f-articBlarwcJ 

1 fp. Tt>* Report p. .Spr^* lis It la I*irt .X. 
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It is woll-iiipli impossible to jsay htnv mnch o£ this — a total of ncarlj* 90* 
crores in round terms. — eventnally retams to the people in the shape: directly 
of salaries, etc., to the childi'en of the soil, and indirectly in the shape of the 
benefits or serriees rendered by the Tarions developmental departments in the 
charge of the provincial governments since 1920 The proportion for the 
similar question in the case of the Central Government (ie.. 70: 140 or 1: 2) 
would mean, in the ease of the provincial outlay, a return to the people of 30 
crores and a drain of 60 crores for the beneHt of the alien bureaucracy. Per- 
haps this would he iinfair m the ease of the provinces, at least since 1920. 
since they have now-a-days a greater latitude for developnmntal purposes. But 
even if we take the proportion of return to drain as equal, the real benefit 
to the people concerned from the aetivilies of the provincial governments 
would not escectl Ps. 45 crores per annum and is in all probability much less. 

On this reasoning, the total benefit, from poblie expenditure of all kinds, 
to the people of India would nnmnnt to- — 

In Salaries ie, (Central Goveminom) 11*. 70 crores per annum 

„ Services ., (Provincial .. ) 45 

t, ,1 .. (Local Gov. bodies > ., 25 .. „ 

„ „ (Native States ] GO 

or a total of 200 crores out of a total tn.\ collection or slate burdens of close 
tipon 400 crores per amumi. The renmlninu 200 cjores is a drain on ptiblie 
account, out of which we have already allowe<l for Rs. 50 crores (Home charg- 
es) and Ps. 10 crores (for the Native Princes Tours, etc ). so that we must 
now allow for a further deduction of Ks. 140 crores exclusively on aecoimt of 
India being ruled by a forei«gn bureaucracy. 

6. THE HEAL INCIDEKCE OF TAXATION IN BEITISH INDIA 
The preceding analysis, however, does not give an exact \'iew of the 
actual incidence or pressiire of taxation in India. In the present section, we 
have attempted to give a picture of the real tas-btmlens and compare thee 
to the wealth of the pHuduces — as well as the population (according to the 
census of 1921) coucerned. The summary table which follows is supported 
in the Appendix by the detailed calculus of the wealth of the principal 
provinces. 



Revenues rniteij in (he various Provinces of British India for Central as ivell as Prorinciol 
Government Account according to the lieviied Estimates for 1923«24. 
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>tiArnnionn| to n* Wrtofr. The |irr rni'Un 
(■}' latalion would bess|> t 



APPENDIX 

An Estimate of the Agricultural ond rndustriol Wealth of the Principal Provinces of British India 
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Wliok'Hiilo iirke at CalcuUn in lUJl; avemse of nil tjjo vnriffion 1 Tnnnati iieeiii. 



Provinces of Britisli Intita — (confii.) 
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An l^stiinntc of tlic AiJrioiiItiirai and InduBtrial Wealth of the I’rincipat 
Provinces of nritish India — (ConUL) 
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I’ut tfio rr\pnii(S as shown abo^c. follfrt<«l in tht* sivcml provin'*cs. art' 
Ttoi quite aecnrate fi^rtircs as to the real apionnt of taxation ifrpos/il upon 
lhi5« provinces Thns the fiaitrcs of Dornhay an<l ncnsil incltnlo th ■ p-TVt^c.Is 
-of the Customs Dntirs. which arc colfcctc*! by the prosinrrs cxclii«nc!v rn 
account of the Central Coxemment am! the entire hnnlen of whi. h is rot 
home by these coastal proxlnees masmiieh .-s the cfx>h imported a^'d 
■exported paying these duties are finally ronsumed only partialJy in fhes" 
•coastal provinces ,\n allowance miLst. acconlinely he made fo- such i*«ms 
according to the real or approximate' consumption of the taxed almles in 
these proxinces proper On the other hand, the ppoxinei.xl eollcetions do 
not cix'c any indication of the Raihx.oy and postal colleiHons which an* also 
Central nox'omment heads of ineome Imt xvhieh h«intf ronjudered as profits 
of commercial serxiecs are shown in th« accounts only a.s a net item xftrr 
the deduction of the ix'orking exptuss's. and in one Jump of Central Coi,m- 
Tnent income Bnt, nevertheless, actually, these itims are al<o ilerivcd from 
the use made of these services by the peoples of the sinral proxiaces. and 
In a proper snrs-ey and exhibition of the reoJ pressure of the tax*bunleiss In 
India, it xvould be necevsary to allow for these items as well Statistics, 
lioxvcx'cr, of the Custonw and natlxvay receipts are so compiled in this country, 
that it is wcll-niph impossible to eix*e any relmble or acenrate exhibition of 
these sources of public revenues The actual consumption of the j!oo<is liable 
to Custom Duties in each province is nowhere shoxrn. neither in the Trade 
Detums nor in the thistoms Statistics, nor in the Haihray Admini'lrritiou 
Reports, nor in the inland Trade Still xre h.sre endravnun-d to 

arrive at ROnie fiffuros, more or less axcurafe, to shoxx th. nal burd.n oi 
taxation in each proxineo. 
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any NPTj* sintcrial <3»fferenco in the peieentage 




percentage of each prounco, we can 


estimated anniLcr of letter', po't 
e lalne to each nrtiele or ilc'enp- 
it for Es. SSO lahh^ of the pO'tal 
•oing not mailable. Obtaining ‘he 
obtain the revenue colleeteil from each pronnec in 


•j .. .f. » - tjie of the Inland 

the ratio for each pro\inee of the 
• for other goods, the import dntv 
' Thefignre i« lerv, lety rough. 

4 Other Eexenue ligarc* in eol 4 are tho'C for the Revised E'tiraates of 3923-24- 
whieh aecordingly iliferfroni theSgure* in the other column Sub<!tactnllr, howeier, there 
Will be no great or natenal variation 

7. DETAILED CONSIDERATION OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TAX 
BURDENS 

The elassificfition of Ihe Indian Tax system leaves much to be 
desired; ami the statistics of the actual payments by the different classes 
of the community are practically non-ciastent. The following attempt is 
made, however, on assumption: which are mainly true, — viz., dividing the 
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community bctMccn two ninin cIumps of those lirinp jmt on or below the 
marfnn as shown by the ^^erage ineome obtainctl in the prerioiw sections of 
this work, and the rehstivcly l>cttcr-off das-scs. svho are numerically much 
sveaker, we shall study how much of the actual tax-burden is borne by the 
better classes, and how much by the poorer sections of the community 

The main sources of public tevcnucs in Itritish India, aecording to the 
revised estimates of 1923-24 were' — 


R. 


Cnstonis . 

40,41,53,00') 

Uml.Rc' . 

3f>,07,Cl,O0i) 

Income Tax . -. 

1P,2U),000 

Evti'.e 

19,22,41,700 

f-'vlt .. 

V, 70,27.700 

biamps 

12,91,3^.000 

PorevU 


Irrigation 

5,^0,40,000 

Registration 

1,22,42,000 

Ttaitwavs .. 

91,22,02,000 

Posts 

10,33,51.000 

Opium .. 

4,30,r.|/)00 

Tributes 

l‘7,20,«00 

In'rrost Receipts 

2.24,25, 000 

3fint ttc 

^,or,6<>.^>oo 

Dfpartinental (Civil nn>! 
Jill. oNhr Central r>ov t 
only .. 



of these, wc may lease out Opium, 
Tributes from the Kative islates. Inte- 
rest and Jlint, and other Depart- 
mental receipts, Civil as Tifll as mili- 
tary, of the Central as well as of the 
ProiinejaJ Ooremments, a.s really no? 
forming part of the tax-burdens pro- 
per, or as being borne by people other 
than the citizens and subjects of Kn- 
tish Indio Tilts leases a total of 
some 253 crorcs, to be distributed 
between the classes of the com- 
munity above described. Taking these 
seriatim, wemay say the J«snd Ilcvenue 
and Irrigation neceipts, which arc 
eollceied with the Land Jlevcnue and 
are esvemially indistmRuishalle from 
the latter, a total of 42 erores m round 
figures, mu>t l>c largely borne by the 
poorest section of fho community , with 
the exception of that imrtion of the 
Dand Revenue demand w hich is dcriv cd 
from the Z.smindjri L.vndv 


The Customs Revenue may be divided os follows — 

Of the total amount of Rs. 45 cren-s (Radgeted in 192.3-24, RcvLswl only 
Rs 40 crorcs) Rs 3G 57 erores came from the Import Duties 
.'»40 „ .. Kxjwrt Duties 

" 1 r'? ” „ .. Cotton Kxcisc 

’■ j -70 ” „ ., Motor Kxcise etc. 


0 42 


Miscellaneous 


1 - Iii'liaiw 


\Vc m-iv b -ive out the export dulv pro.'eevU as In’iiik’ li>'t l->- . 

.1 »II W ho th? K.CU,. an.v of «) l.lh. n,, 

fallinc cjcln.ivrly T’'''" 'IjrT.k ill hf.hmi oT 

W»(r I,y the poorer cb.» Jn thr ■"P”" S-'kreluk, «ll Ihr .loll- 
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Jlotor Cars and other luxury goods taxed at 30 per cent, Rs. 3'02 erores 

Liquors, 'Wines, Beer etc, „ (Special) „ 2 ‘52 „ 

Machinery, lletais and Hallway Plant _ „ S’SS „ 

Articles of Food and Drink and Raw Materials „ 2*33 „ 

Total Rs. 11-70 

may he taken to be borne by the relatircly richer classes wholly. This 
accounts for a total of Rs. 12.50 crorcs Plus 5-40 erores of Export Duties^ 
equal to Rs. 17.90 erores in all. Of the remainder of 2S erores, we may lake 
it the poorer classes bear in the proportion of 3 : 1 or 21 erores to 7 erores. This 
means that the richer class takes 19.50 crorcs. non-Indians 540 erores, and 
the poor class of Indians 21.00 crorcs. Reducing the same to the basb of 
the rcTOcd estimates, as given above, we may say. the richer class bears 17.30 
erores, the poor class I8 60 erores. and the non-Indian about 5 crorcs. 

In the case of the land revenue and Irrigation Dues, totalling, according 
to the Rc^'^sed Estimates for 1923-24. lU 41-87 erores, we may take it. on the 
authority of the distribution of the l^nd and Revenue between the Zamindars, 
permanently or temporarily settled, and the ordinary Ryots, quoted before, 
that the Zamindars pay a total tax of Rs. 17 5S erores * and the ryots of 
Rs. 13.99 erores. This gives a total of Rs. 31.57 erores, as against the Revised 
Estimates total of Rs. 36.07 erores of Land Revenue in 1923-24, The I^aud, 
however, not aceounted for in the 1921-22 Statistics quoted above is Ryotwari 
and temporarily settled, so that practically the whole of the difference may 
he credited to the account of the ordinary ryots, so that we may say Rs. 16,50 
erores is paid by the smaller ryot, and Rs. 17.57 erores by the richer Zanun- 
dars. The Irrigation receipts may also be split up in the same proportion, 
making the ryots’ share equal to Rs. 3 crorcs and the Zamindars’ to Rs. 2.80 
erores The poorer section thus bears 21.60 erores of lAnd Revenue and 
Irrigation charges, against the richer section taking Rs, 20 37 erores. 

The Income Tax receipts may be said to be wholly due to the richer 
classes, and per contra the Excise receipts to be as wholly due to the poorer 
section. 

The Salt Revenue of 8.70 erores may be dhided so that Rs. 7.50 crorcs k 
home hy the poorer section, and Rs. 120 erores by the richer community. 

The Forests and Registration Receipts (5.h4 pins 1.22 erores) may be 
taken as coming very largely from the poorer section, the claims of distributive 
justice being satisfied in actual fact by the richer section taking 2 erores 
at most, and the poorer taking the remaining 5 erores. 

Stamps, 12.81 erores. may be divided as to 6 erores for the poorer and 
6.81 crorcs for the richer classes, allowing for both the judicial as well a? 
commercial stamps. 

1 Is 19221-22, Bceoant to tbe ACricaltnrat Stiibtict uf ladU l^o. of tte 
Comiacrcial Intelligence Department o£ the GovrtsmeDt of Imha, 1024. 
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Ill the case of the Railways, the ramincs from Passcticrr Traf/Je in 
^322-25 amounted to Rs. 37.59 crores. and those from the floods TrafRe 
Rs. 57.67 crorcs. Ot fheite, the p.isscnger carninps from the first. fff*eond and 
Intermediate class comhined made up JjSJ erores. while the thinl class alone 
made lip forRs. 3220 erores The Ooosis Traffic rhnrge is realty Imnic hy the 
poorer section, but wc may split it up cipially jq err on the .safe side about 
28 crorcs would fall on the poorer section and 27 75 on the richer 

The postal receipts may be hahetl between the two sections, being Re 5 
-erores for the richer section and Rs 535 erores for the poorer 

Summing up, wc get the folloiving tough but instruclire result — 


Uoder the Item. Imownt of Ux burUrn* .Inioent of (as turecs* 

(>oriiC by tbc rich Isjrte by (he poor 


(Rs in erores) 


Customs 

17*30 

JS-CO 

Jjnnd revenue 

20-37 

2I'oO 

Income Tax 

1921 


Bxeise . , 


19 22 

S-iIt 

1 20 

7-50 

Forests 4. Registration 

200 

.5 00 

Stamps .. 

C-81 

r.-oo 

Railways 

J314 

CO 20 

Rosts . . 

.'lOO 

.V3'. 

Total 

105 0-J 

113*37 


N. B.— There i' no on l-lte el-i-. m In I.* 

TO, mcm, ti,,i .h. .n>..h Lr..., i-w 

poorer, soclioi. of llic <or..mi-ni!J' bo»r, ■'I’OM -I" T" 

11, on „,c .....norioolly moolkr Inrt .rnnonnrnUy n»rl. ..roneir •' 

foil ,i,niCc,,ncc of .hose proportion, ..11, porPop,. - ^ W f",'- •> 
rtu.l/„t the ..crt choplrr, .IPrl. *>1, ««>. ■l.rtr.lo.l.oo of . 1,0 
ill India, 



CHAPTER IV 

The Distribution of the National Wealth in India 

Unsatisfactory as the material has proved to be for the subject-matter 
of the preceding sections of Ibis wort, the data for that of the present 
chapter are the most unsatisfactory. In Britain, ^rith its fairly evenly distribut- 
ed "wealth, and its complete statistics arising out of the administration of the- 
Income Tax, the calculation about the distribution of the wealth of the com- 
munity is relatively easier. In India, the income tax is paid by an insigiufi- 
cant fraction of the community, being less than a <iViattoY of a million individu- 
als out of a total population of nearly 225 raflEons in British India. These 
figures are thus utterly unreliable for the purpose of making a bird's-eye-riew 
of the distribution of the national wealth in India by groups » The Prices 
and 'Wages Statistics are no more illnmlnating, while the Census Statistics^ 
such as they ore, only serve to make the matter more confounded still, since 
it never seems to have been the intention or purpose of the Census authorities 
to make on inqmry into such matters at all. We shall, however, endeavour 
to lay out eertain cardinal facts of the problem a.s far as we can ascertrin 
them from the material at our disposal; and see if we can reach any conclu- 
sions at all "worth the name in regard to the distribution of the national di'ri- 
dend in India. 


l Accordiag to ttc SutUtIcs of Br5li*h VoUL, Financial Stati^tico, 

of the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Goi erniaent of IntUa, l'>22, p. -Oir 
the total income liable to taxation under the Income Tax Acts was estimate*! in 1915-19 at 
R«. 203 93 croTcs, and in 1919-20 at 177.7-4 erores. Such detailed figures are not available 
for subsequent years, bnt according to the decennial Statistical Abstract for British India,. 
1911-12 to 1920-21,p.l80, there were in 1920— £1^3,400 asse «sees, paying a total income- 
ax of 13‘95 crores, which would meaa a taxed iacoins of over 200 ctores. 
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DISTEIBUTIOK OP THE PEQPIJIS OF INDU BY OCCUPATION 

The subjoined table pivrs a wmmary idea of the distribution of the pcof(i« 
•of India nccordinu to llieir (H-cup-ilions 








£ 

UceupaiioD 

I'opnlai ton 



population 


''oppoMid 


OffDpallOB 

'•upp'irj,j 

c 


in 11)^] 

- 


in IS-’l 


TOTAL rorULATlON 

316 035,23 

13 

ilUiMins in lu'lric* 

1.753,7-0 




111 

OinstructionormcaB* 



^1 — Ihi'ihution o/AVim 
MaU-rhh 



oftran.i^M 

52.793 



17 

I'foduction *0.1 Iran- 



1.— Exploilalioo ofasi- 



raascion of vhT*ical 



D)«ii aatf Ta^aCatiao 



force' (heat. )i|:hf, 
eJecrneitc. iiioti‘e 


1 

I*a«ture and AgucuUun. . 


■ 

|n,«er, clej 

21, sal 

2 

l'i>hiee and buntiog 

),».ii7,33 

JS 

<i|Ii< r ■iii'fi llsncoo' tn.l 

3.371, »37 




undtfloe.l industries . 


tl— E«pt«l(at|oo of 






mfearali 



|V--Tr#D«rort . 

4.333,694 

a 

Mines 

33s.3t>‘ 

19 

TMo'jnjtt b? air 

<39 

4 

Quarries of hard roeki 


2.) 

Tt9n*in>n by watrr 

745,899 

s 

Knit, cte. 

Ch.Hl 

SI 

Traaejon by fos'l 

3.145,819 




:j 

Transjwrrt by rs'l 

issinjs 


IH—Pre/xint/icrt atu! 





Suf>f>fy pf nuf 


i’f 

y'o«e Tpfppnf^ 

snr.lnj 


Stibupn<.ei 



and Tel. phone service*- ■ 


Itl— laduitrr 



V -Trade 

i*'.ii4.*':2 

•0 

Tcsliles 

Hidc«, *kin» nfid hard 
mnterinl' froin the 
animat kingdom 

7.«IT,s2: 

•1 

25 

ltsiil»,e*talili«hmcntt 

of ersdit. eicbsage 

llrokence fonimlssioa 

993.452 



s 

Wood 

r,fli3,5s 


aadetport 


D 

Stelals 

I.sOjmo 

2.. 

Tfa-I. in Ir.tllr. 


)U 

CornniK* 


-• ( 

Trade in »kins, leather 
and for* 

223.a--2 

11 

Chemical product « pro- 
{•orly »o failed, and 

1. 1*1,2'- 

2' 

Trade 10 sioo 1 

527, e*7 


anslocou* 

2** 

Trs le IB ti.et»ls 

f I.eaa 

12 

Foo-1 Industrie* 


"<» 

Tra-}e la po*Je»y, brifka 


n 

loclustrie* of dre*« and 



«n.i Itlei •• 

f.,49, 


the toilet 

31 

Tra lelnfheiuieil 

i: Wa 

H 

Knrnittire indu.tric* 


ffselael. 


Briefly stated ; — 

Airricultore supi*orf5 re's ^ whb 45 tc workers, and 55 % dependents: 
IndastiT- j, lOT „ „ dS „ ,, 52 „ 

ComTaerce „ /'I „ ^ 44 „ „ „ 56 

Professions I'C „ ^ -31 ~ .. 59 

Other oeenpn. ST „ „ 54 ^ ,, 46 „ 

"We consider, howeser, that all those engasied in transport and trade, in ti^ 
administration of pnhlie affairs, and the exercise of the liberal piofesaons;, are- 
xeallj paraates, so that practically 90 per cent, nltmately depend on acri- 
cnltnre in this eonntry. - - - 
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The following Statistics of the Wealth liable to the Tn<*omc Tax and of 
the number of assesses afford the only basis for any computation of the dis- 
tribution of the national dis’idend in India 



Hombay 192: 

2 21 

neegal 1922 

123 

I'ODjsb 102 

2 23 

Omdeot 

iDfonio 

Total Net 1 


T«l*l Net ! 

1 No. of 

Total Net 

1 

( .N’o. of 


Income Tased 

A..e..e. 

Inconi«T«kc<l , 

InromeTite-l 



Itx. 

' 

It< 


K* 


2,000 2,433 1 

3,S7,aiAiu 

tS,S19 j 

.’,>*i,4l,.l*i| 

l«,721 

l,5.'/i2,9l2 

7.331 

2,500 2,900 

2,00,03,103 

1 7,2*51 j 

1,11,4‘,ST1 

4,4<«) 

3S,32 I5i 

3,521 

3,000 3,430 

2, 13,10, OM 


1211,241*21 

' 4,210 

l.aV.,s«s 


3,500-4, 933 

4,4O,04,4S« 

10,910 1 

.y»l,57.su 

*;.5i8 

2, iw., 1)1,124 

4,345 

5,000 7,439 

,',l3,7l,9-‘» 

0,112 1 

3.47.79,sH 

*5,021 

2,22,«S,'>*'' 

3,ias 

*,500 9,909 

4,12,31,010 

4,9*.2 1 

2,4'»,4'>,3SI 

2 , '•on 

1,12,12,310 


J0/l00-t2,400 

1 .1,11,01,207 

3.110 1 

1 1.7.-,42.s30 

1,021 

1,00,12,714 

977 

12,500.14,000 1 

1 1,70,71,410 

1 MTd j 

1 1,21,SV31 

, 810 

47,SO,OJ5 

38fl 

l.*», 000.19, 009 i 

3,14.33,711 

1,954 1 

j l,73.7s,03» 

1 1.020 

7)1,32,1)7 

411 

20,000 24,999 

2,n,24,7iil 

1,1‘>0 1 

l,ll,3VSl 

1 550 ' 

021,92,419 

273 

25,000 29,090 

l,KS,Ht,or> 

799 

70.40.150 

1 250 

3S,44,*41 

ls$ 

50,000 39,099 

2,21,17,911 

, 

80,97, 4SS 

, 509 

55,75.00*. 

123 

40,000-49,099 

' 1, OS, 77, 900 

323 

54.92.028 

151 

2«,o73J*)S 

9G 

5<),000 L 0\cr 

«, 10, 99, 021 

1,014 

2,91,21.1"7 

270 

I,t7r32,0'*l 


Uneln«i>ifti’d 



1 




Total It^. .. 

,, 43,03,17A’03 

C7,l-‘0 

1 -’Wl.'*'*' 

39,770 

M.OaI.IS/.JS 

21.503 

1. ThMc jsiitti'tic* 

' compile* 

1 f,t.mtbcI«iromeT»» A.»in.n..«r»\.»B r.ri.«.S»ot 

the ssrioiK prosince* A»'aTn *“ * -*• " . 

Il,h»r »,efenot Bcreo.Weto me. The rsmrr, of thrwhol I 

llihar i On«a ».cfe not ne iv„ vtuStMtc*. ot She Oo'emmejit of U'l». 

Vinnirc ,n tn,1,* wcfo tomierlT poblieheO '» ’«>' • » , . ,e.t 

ll.h,r m,r betsken. Lot three MM....r. h..e been O.eeoomsrS 

n t »4> Iho 

l««i* bn* U-eonie more flender thsn e»er 

The tot.l ruml-er.f »T.''^he "jhl'-.ee 

.e.heu,.'.. >- ''e..--'.. 

IB 1922 C'en •* 

itiBi’fef of 1" !>’• *“ • 
the Slh of Jt»*eh. n'-’‘ 

rp. pp. 731 2 of P«rli.m.ci« 






[ Table Conthined. 1 


CniJed Prov. 3921-22 

Central Ptot. 

1922 23 

Bnraa 1 

»22-23 j 

_ -Lssara 1P20-21„ 

Total 

tneoEif 

>' 0 . of 

Total 3vet . 
Intone ] 
Taaed 

x«». ®f 

Total Ket 

Taxed 

>’ 0 . of 
Aws«*' 

Total 27et 
Intone 
Taxed 

T'o.cf 

Es. 




Es. 


E^ 



:ic« 

44,10,(129 

£421 

5M62501 

4443 

1<*43,747 

900 

S5,72^o3 

5410 

32.1^,05=1 ' 

1142 

4<»,12375 

£061 ' 

1242424 

4'4 

Sl,7?,e44 

2402 

32.64.232 ^ 

1061 

51,31.53£i 

1552 ^ 

15.C2.1S1 
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7,T4,03,’;i>5 

4220 

C7,13,6'0 ^ 

1616 

92,57,174 
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£947426 
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3300 
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149.'^7.755 

2123 

ll.^S.062 
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3,17^4,?01 

1470 

S5•^C'l.'‘ ' 
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56.49465 
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2347.'S01 

££»t 

«1,S4,1P3 
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lJ.f5.«50 
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4S.43,PS2 ’ 
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747473 

79 

74, TV® 

.74 

S4,6S15« ’ 
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1.00.57.632 
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154'.123 

ss 

4S,12,e34 
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3S,9\4J5 ^ 
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63J»7.447 

Sl« , 

5.72.«CS 

31 

M,73i75 
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92 

46,50,771 
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:a 

55^2, PP5 

32S 

23il5.7M ^ 

6S 

5«45,754 
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3.9 5,77.9 

13 

23p4,^ 

CS 

15,43,730 ■* 

54 

5146.154 

44 i 

145436 

5 

39,e5»,4S7 
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91,56,2*4 ■ 

62 

74.07,7.-. 

47.0 j 

43,41439 ! 

13 

«^4,1S3 
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•■ ’ 



.. 1 

•• i 


12,07,151,50^ 

S509S 

6,15,54^5 

9703 

946,17*46 

10,270 1 

245P2.133 j 

4.<5'> 


Province 
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Ineome 

from 

Sahne' 

■•■Trfoisepf ‘laronefrcm 
Joint Hindu all clier 
FamiLcs socrtee 


E-i. 


erores 

1 etorrs 1 

trure. 

Bombay 

43,05,16*65 

67420 

icr«i 

1 £-44 ' 


Bengal •“ 

f449,91,«<4 


ll-OO 

1 0-39 

13-25 

United Proxiace* 

12,07,49,505 

25095 



6-94 

Punjab 

34,65,4<i455 

25563 


1 2-15 

11-76 

Central Proaintes 

6,l3,-«4.545 

9705 


. 059 

4-45 

Bnnna — 

9,96,17*46 

16*70 

5-12 


4-64 

Aatam 

*43,92.153 

4039 




N. \C. F. ProTinee 

**3,03,4SS 

3505 



1-49 

Madras — 






Biiar and Oris^ 






Total 




1 

_ 
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^ The forcKoinc tables aeeoimt in all for a total net fasotl inrome of Us. 
Ill crores, with a total mimber of assf«,se» hi'ing 19J The faW.^ tla not 
contain the fifnircs for Madras and Bihar and Oriss,i. two of the major pro- 
vinces, which ore not however the richest provinces of India from the point 
of view' of the Income liable to the direct fax on Income .Nceonline to the 
Statistics of British India, Vol. n. Financial StetUtics No 3624 of 1922 com- 
mcreial Intelligence Department of the Oovemnw-nt of India, p 271, Table 
118, Madras in 1919-20 hod 34, ICG assesstes who paid a total tax between 
them of Us 1,03,42,72G, against the Bombay fletires of 2‘*49t and Us 
2,17,86,599 rcspcetively Accordine to the Budir<t for 1924-2'i the Aec<iunts 
of 1922-23 show the Income Tax receipts from Bombay npereentine 'i SI crores, 
while those from Madras are 1 32 erorcs If the total taxable wealth in Hotn- 
bay is 45 crores, the Wealth of Sladras at flic same rati of laleulatinn would 
not be much more than 10 crores Bihar and Orissa, arcordinp to the Statistics 
of British India already GWoled, had. in 1919-20. the total number of 8.852 
Jisscssces, paying a total la.x of 19.48872 niptcs In 1922-23 the same pro- 
vince paid a tax of 45,27-977, which 'vo«ld, hy parity nf nasonine, give » 
total wealth of about Us 4 rrorcs tmly llabh to the Income Tax ‘ Adding tip 
these fisrures, we get a total taxable income of Its 131 crores or allowing 
ior the areas not Included in the nbo%> table, of 135 crores in round figures 
This, however, docs not quite tally svith the estimate of th-- total Income liable 
lo the Income Tax, as given in the Statistics of British Inilia. already quoted. 

" The marginal table shows the growth of 
the total collcetions, and of the total esti- 
mated income on winch the tax was 
avscsscd .\pplying the rates of the tax to 
the iot.sl collcetions under the sarious 
classes as gisen in Table No. UP, the total 
income roughly worhs out to IJs. ITo crorc 
in 1919-20, ns against Ils. 201 crores 
in I9IP-I9 ” 

The Inrone tax receipts of 1922-23 were 
Rs 1531 erorcs. Allowing for the saria- 
tion in the rates sinee I9J0. and al-o for 
the more rigorous administration of 


Says that authority 
~ Total j 

I colkc- rnfalcstr- 
Year. I tion ‘ mated 
j of the I Income 


f lakhs of Jls 


1886-7 

1,27 

57,36 

1902-3 

2.10 

87.7.3 

1907-8 

2,24 

90,53 

1912-13 

2,53 

102.19 

1917-18 

7,11 

IC7,S7 

1918-19 

9,34 

203,93 

1919-20 1 

8,7C 

-177,74 
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Income Tax laws, which has set in &iuee 1920, the total taxed income at 
present cannot be much \mder 175-200 erores. In view of the Indian condi- 
tions, we should be inclined to take the latter fiuurc as bcinp more near the 
mark; but, in order to err oi\ the safe side, we shall take Rs. 175 erores as 
the total taxed income in 1922.23. 

This is. however, not all. A considerable portion of the income escapes 
taxation or is exempted specifically from the operation of the tax. All ui- 
rnme? luJow are exempted; at} apricaM^raJ inpoxaes are 

also exempted; and incomes of people in the Native States, not liable to any 
Income Tax law’, necessarily ej^cape from taxation and hence from our calcu- 
lation In addition, there mt\st still be couMtlcrable amounts escaping alto- 
gether any taxation, though Pndcr the laws they may be liable to be taxed. 
Leaving aside the agriculturists for special treatment later on, we may say 
the mcomes \;nder the heads above noted which escape or are exempted from, 
taxation cannot be undoi* Rs 200 erores, uilh an average of not less than Rs. 
500 per annum per head. ^ The total number of income-tax payers in the 
figures already given was 191,368 Allowing for the nssessces of Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, as well as of the probable discrepancy in the basic figures, 
above given we may take it the recorded number of income-tax payers must 
be about 250,000. The unrecorded, or exempted or escaping income-tax liable- 
people must bo numbering about three times that number at least, or 
say 750,000 in all. ^ A million people in all thus enjoy a total income of 375 
erores roughly speaking, or an average income of 3750 rupees. Given four de- 
pendents to each of these milUon people, and we have a per capita income in 
this class of Rs. 937^4 per annum. 
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I Pcnon* EEDployeil ia tba Raitwar Dtpartratat oo iba 18tb March 1921. 

Directly. 


Officers. 


Rnborilmatci Dranriog t^nlxiriliBates Drawies 

more tban n« 7 1 p m ttctweca Ut. 2i> as 1 73. 


European' 

AngJo- 

la'lmn* 

[ 

*4 1 

1 In'liaa* 

f 

1 EuropeansA , 
Aaglo 

1 Itiiliaiis 


EnropeaB* 4 
.isglo 
IndiaBv 


Railways -..j 

1,313 

UAl's** 

ID.CIH.', 

’ 1,57S 

233,41(5 

Irrigation ..., 

I 2-JO 1 3.33 

li 

I-IM) 

47 

in.ejt 

I'oit* X' 1 

Telegraph* 

1 331 1 n, 2.3-1 

2,07-* 

r.J,2m» 




Aasnming Ibat those Jeneribe*! as officer* «lra« a ratary ezrcritiBi; tlic lacoma T*» cxrm- 
ption limit of Its i,’,000 per annum, their income b*» alreaity been iBelodeit in the total gicen 
in the test. For the secon<) ftroup of men ne may i«»ome »o income cf Ri. per tnaniB 

on an avernse; nstl for the thitil j'toup.'se make take an income of K* 50<5 per anaom oaan 
avernge. On the«e sssuniption*, the total animal ineone of there eUi'er wonM be:— 



Its. in cror*. 

It*. iBCrorr* 

Railnayaj— 

Upper f'Olxjjitinates 

lx)*rcr huborJiaate* 11 <’ 

Irrigation — 

.. » «•’* 

„ 0-M 
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If " 

ff ^ 


Total.. 3«3 

Total.. »2-8d 


Thi* Is, io<lce<l Inrgcly work; hot the assomplioni arc in the main eertcci aa<J ace 
or.hagtotbo/ael.asneknon them. Ifwen.l.lto tbe-e the notnUr la the public nernce* 
with an aaBBiil income of between It* 3iai noJ per asnam, the total wealth oMhr sala- 
ricil person* nlonc which escape* or i* riempte.1 from taxation wonl.t be cto.e opop 75 erores 

atleist. To tbe*c must be ndJc.l smalt shop-keeper, and trader, of all kind., a* wHt ast^ 

imallcr handieraft* men, wbee acgrepsle mcoine estnpmK uxitioa. but 1 --ib 5 al>ote I.s 
per annniri Doan nxeiaje, casnot be much nmlet tUO Ido erore* 


The followiBg figure*, though a liltle out of .late, may be adiJc.l 
plcle the stnii.tics, a* far a* they ate mailable m lo.lit. relxtnrly t« 
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Other* 
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Total.. 
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Let \is next take the ca^c of the aerieultnrists. "^vhc are, Ijt law, exccipted 
from the direct taxation on income. It is presumed that the Laud Rerenue 
these people pay is the counter part in direct taxation of the Income taxes 
that the industrial and commercial classes have to pay. It may he so in the 
case of the temporarily settled ryotwari provinces, where in fact the individual 
Incomes are so exceedingly small that no humane or civilised system of taxa- 
tion could possibly tax them. But in the case of the Zamindari land-holders, 
nnd especially those whdse land revenue has been settled once for all several 
generations since, the situation is wholly different. The income in this case 
is slzQOSt whoDj' unearned; it is utterly independent of the personal interest 
or exertions of the oivncr; and. finally it is steadily growing independently 
of any activity of the owner. Thanks to the permanent settlement, the openers 
are themselves exempted from any corresponding increase in the demand 
from them for the purposes of the State: and though there is ui most pro- 
vinees enjojing such a settlement some sort of Land-lord and Tenant Legisla- 
tion, framed with a view to safeguard the rights of the tenants under these 
’ ’ ■*’ usand and one means of defrauding the tenants 

• . ccordiog to the AgricoRoral Statistics of India 

‘‘ , ' ■ ■ Department, India. No 1856 of 1924, 

339.856 million acres were held on Kyotwari Tenure, 

123.115 million acres were held on Zamindari (Permanent) Tcmtre 

194.857 million acres were held on Zamindari (Temporary) Tenure 

Of these CTass 1 paid a total Land Revenue of Rs 13 99 erpres; 

Class n paid a total Ij»nd Revenue of Rs. 4,78 crores; 

Class in paid a total Land Revenue of Rs. 12 80 crores . 

As already explained (see ante. p. 291) these figures do not make tip the 
total land revenue demand in India. Raising the amount proportionately, 
We find the laud revenue demsml from Zamindars of aU sorts aggregates in 
round terms Rs. 18 crore*.; and if we may assume that the demand re- 
presents ten per cent of the income of the Zamindars, the total income of this 
class would approximate Rs. 180 crores. * 
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The /ollowin? *’inircs may be further added from ifce Cenmf JJfporu oC 
the several provinces available to date, to support tlie same orjjuinentj 


Province ^ 

_ i 

1 Totslnitinfirr 
; »ut>portei| by 
Acne t ' 
i PaMnre 

^ No of fJenl 
j Creeitert j 

( 

Jfo Sapporlfcl 
by l:«nt. 

1* tJomtirr »BJ>- 

1 portfl by Of, 5 

COltlvlIioB 

Bihnr 4. Orum .. ..] 

27^rO,T-'» j 

' 5»l,3il3 

113,1".'. 


Panjali J5i pclbi .. 

n-'tt;}0j j 

‘ fA'S,tr-' , 

3ir.rr'./ 


Iforrm 

B.rc2"lJ j 

1 157,133 

j.i;* 



30,001,33; j 

j 2/22,577 ) 

1,120,037 

1 27.471, 7*/S 


The following further statistics from the All-India Census Report of 1D21. 
p. 2-12 would be msthietivc tn the same direction 


Prosinrc. 
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Kontber of 
•ere* eolli\»»c't 
per I"" vr<linar/ 
rolti*sior*. 


.Vombrrof firm 
w-rtant* as t 
fieM hhobrT* ’ 
per Ii»' enlti 


Totil DO’iibrr 
jx-r f'“'« Of 
’ I’opnhiion rnp* 
poftH by orlj 
esrr toUiMuoti 




Applying the details in the ahow tabic, sve find the loin! number rf Rent 
Receivers in the several provinces and the total number of the onlinarj' 
cultivators to be- — 
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To these, let ns add the further fuels that, aoeordmtr to the calcolations 
in the pre\nous part of this vork, the total net agricnltnral ^eealth of India 
■was estimated at Rs. 2,097.8 crores of rupees in 1921'22, of "which the share of 
the British Indian provinces, on the basis of the area respectively covered 
by the British and the Native States Jurisdiction, ought to be 1,300 crores in 
ro\and figures; or. allo-wing for the relatively richer land and better cultivation 
In the British provinces. 1500 crores; that of the total area cultivated in British 
India, nearly half is under the Zamindari tenure, whether permanently settled 
or temporarily, and that the valxie of agricultural produce from this land would 
be about 600-750 crores in round figures; that allowing rent to represent no 
more than 25 per cent, of the gross prodnee, the income from agricultural rents 
would aggregate Its. 150 to 187% crores per annum, — an estimate closely 
rimilar to the one we have arrived at otherwise. The whole of this income, 
which ought to be liable to the direct tax on Incomes, escapes such taxation. * 

The aggregate of the wealth, then, which is either liable to the Income 


Tax, or is exempted from it or escapes the taxation, is thus i— 

The total wealth falling under the operation of the Income Tax 115 
The total wealth escaping the Income Tax legislation, though 

not specially exempted en masse as agricultural wealth 200 

The total wealth exempted from Income Tax os agricultural wealth 175 
The total wealth of the three classes with an average income 
per head of actual worker of not less than 500 rupees per 
annum 550 

The total number s\ippoTted on this wealth bemg: — 

1,250,000 in the case of those directly paying the Income Tax; 


3,750,000 in the case of those who escape or are exempted from the 
Income Tax, though their incomes are derived mainly from 
non-agricultural sources 

12,358,550 in the case of those who, being agriculturists are exempted 
from taxation. 

In round figiwes this means 1.75 crores of individuals having an aggre- 
gate income between them of Rs. 550 crores per aiumm, or rougUy Rs. 325 
per capita. 

The tollowing staH«tica La%e bem compUed from the several Provincial Keporta 
on the Land itevenne Adnnnivtr&tvOD. They do not, by anv mean", eahibit an uniform 

• — a pattern. But 

' onsequenee the 
The dates of 


Assam for 1022-2'! Bombay 1921 22 

Bengal ,, 1921-22 Kew Prov. 

Bihar „ 1922 23 K. W. F, 

Punjab „ 1921-22 Burma „ 

n. P- 1921-22 iladras Nib 


In some ea«es tbe year coincides with 
the official year ; in others it is the agricul- 
tniul year ending on tho ?0th June or 
September. In the Madras Eeport" tbe 
required statistics are not available, as al«o 
xn-the latest report (1922-23) for Bombay._ 



ZA»flNOARI AREA 


r^nnaaciitly 


TfnirKjnnly S-ttlc I 


IMste, ' »'« 

1 (Acrc4) 


Bengal 

Bihar and Ori'isa 
Bombn/ 


Madran 

N. W. F. Provi 

Punjab 

Baited Provini 


19 l^IH.SSa 79« 1 I2,0J7 2UV-51C I 20 ’ 

Ct2,3t>S '37,278^71 4f13o 3,».«0 4 ' 11,5, 

103,211 39, 912,09.* 2-<7 0 ii^OS* 5 , 400 7 

ThePfoviDce m oholij' Ryotnari 
Mnlgorar* and Other pro{>rirtora 
1 H,lbD,192 d.lbO.lSi 8I,50T iltnr.jl V-5 

•• ) ... 

Temporarily KetlledOwnera I'.'', 303 2-73 

Temnora^ry Zamtndiri Onrne r»3973.0flO 12.'>30,riOO* 3-2 

NomWr 5,827,017 I jl’nknoaa tn 7t>.’ nn*, | 

uakBOnn) 1 j Mumber 


RYOTWARI AREA 


I'rovisee. 

Ko of 
faoMiDgr 

Total 

Area 

'i:pA 

^ 

A*<ani .. •• 

.. 


.. 

1 All flpure* from lh<* 

Bengal .. 


" 

■■ 

• The Area figure* are lahea 
from the .\grie etatiitie* oflhe 
.Onyernment oflailia, 102) 

Bihar and Ori<*a 




< The area flgnrr* an* tahen 
from the .Vcrie i*tati»lie» of the 
Ooxt of India 102) 2r 10 

Bombay 

2037,000 

20,838,000 

13 4 

1 The Proiinrn i> largely 
Reotwari 

Burma . . • • 

231,103 

20,760393 

113 

1 The figure* nro from the I. 
R Report 1021 

'CralniJ Proi. .. 

193MS3 

1.013,773 


• The Proiince 1. Temr->«fdy 

•ettlcl 

lUdn* 


16,S<v,20> 

87 

• Thenren figure* ite froai the 
-igrie .‘•talMtir. 

K. VC. P, J'/oi 


28.fi;3.J93 



Punjab 

<>300,000 

l,fi2t,914 

26 

1 Zemmditi tenant Tenp ‘>••1 
tle-l 

I’niteil Pro' ... 


15,919,000 


• The nholr.Pro. 7»rriB l*ii 
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■\Ve have now accounted ior 550 crorcs of the wealth of India, our S?:ures- 
hcinc confmed to British Indian territory only. The remaining wealth, — 
Aprienltnral mainly, since the industrial wealth must be tahen to have hwu 
included already in the statistics given above, and the aggregate of which 
was estimated for the whole of India in Book 1. at Rs- 235 crores according 
to the prices of 1921-22, — aggregates Ks 1500 crores hiirlUS the wealth of the- 
laud-lords or rent receivers already included in the previous figures, te. Ks. 
175 crores; or 1325 crores in round figures for British Indmn territory. This 
amount distributed amongst the 19.31 crores of ordinary cultivators, as per 
the Census of 1921 will give a per capita income of Es. 68 6 per annqrr^ 

It would of course, be absurtl to assume tbat this whole amount is distri- 
buted equally and equitably among the total population- \Ve have no basis- 
whatsoever, except such as may W provided by analogy, for computing how 
much of this total is taken by a relatively smaller number at a comparatively 
larger amount per head. But assuming that the number of those who have an 
average per capita, annual, income of between Bs. 100 and 500 ‘s eVuMe the- 
number of those in the first category with an income per head of Rs. 500 or 
more, we would have 35 milljon people in India with an average annual income 
per head of Rs. 200. ^ Their share, then, of the total wealth produced in the 

I The atnlegv for thi« s«'tu»rtiea is funiKheU br ibei folloeriBg of the 

la«t Ces'tii r!et>ort. Itniu'trr to all 33.167.013 people; bot three do »et prolaWr 

itelude all mall village hanJleraft^eB «ho. -opplcLjealisg their eaxsirg* frea sgn- 
eailore by their has'lierafiv ttu«t be pro«tiined to be ib a better »tBation lhaa their aeigh- 
boars. 

Again, the Ttailway Deparmeat aloae employ# eabordiaate* drawiaga aoathlyal- 
are of TUj!o or Ism to the agsfcgate of 411. 917. ago inM the apper «aborilioate ela*# raaber 
in £37, 094; In tie Irrigation Department oat of • total nnahir ct $3,14$ employed, 1,9761 
nloBf eoald be de*enbcd a« olBeer# or opper snbordinaie# with an iDeeaekca aa arengcof 
over R#, 590 per annuo; in the Po«lal Srviee the total employed namber 1££,9S7, of whoa 
4-1,061 can at iB 0 «i be taken to have an income of «'crR«i5*6 pertnanm. The proportion of 2 
to 1 of the saaliertothc higher ineomc people i» thn* not onwaiianted. we have taken 
smaller average laeonse in theaecond group for the same reason. Tet aaother* 
ba«i« i« provided by para £3S<f«g of the nil India Census Eetort for 192j. Fpeakineof 

!ti ioitiKtre. tK« »n4VAr,tr n>>c*F, ** **ne 
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coiintrj' would thus npprcirafc Il'< 700 crow Icavinc to ihp poorest elav. 
wholly and exclusively dependent on aRrieuIlurc. an oinn^tratc in British 
Indian lerritorj-, of Rs 823 crorw (1323 — 500 croros) to be distributed amontr 
158 million people in round numben. On this calculation, the averase annual 
income per head in the poorest section of the community in Britlsli India would 
be Rs. 52.21 at the price level of 1921-22 

Heferrinp back, for a moment, to our presious conclusions rccardinjr 
the incidence of the tax-burdens on the several ela.s.ses of the people in India, 
we may note here that takinfj the first class to be those with an income of 
Rs. 500 per annum or more, and eomprlsinp amonc them an ntrerepate wr.ilth 
of Rs. 530 crorcs per annum, that class would be payinR a net taxation of 
Rs. 105 crorcs per annum. Imperial and Proiineial burdens included This 
is equal to an incidence of nearly 19 per cent on the prow income per head Iti 
the poorer class, with a total or acirrepate income of 1323 erores bears an ni:- 
jrregate burden of 143 crorcs per annum, or equivalent to 10 8 per cent Tbe 
deduction by ivay of tuxotiou of 10 R per ernt from o lol.il itiromc (0ro«) of 
686 per hc.nl must menn a much creator proportionalr Imrilcn. in rlciv of thr 
much smaller ability, than the accrccoto charec of 20 per cent m the case 
of Incomes neatly five to seven times os larce .is the loivcr incomes For 
the remainder, after dejuetinc the tas-paynirnts. in the riif of thr supenor 
Incomes thouch not over larce. may still sattiee to maintain the rroe.rrrs 
of those incomes in decent human comfort, nhilo in thr rase of the smaller 
incomes, the deductions by »ay of tssation leaio a residue nhieh « no ™ir,. 
eient to keep even the body and soul tocether The oonseuueneo is vrdlde n 
the increasing debility due to nndcrfwlinp of the large mas.s of our P P • 
With a tan iueideiiee of this proportion, and «11h a d.stri ,u ion of e lalmn 
wealth on the pattern chalked 0 , 1 , above, tke 

that the steady, procrvssive nndem.ini,.c of the " 

the people of India is the only. ine.itaUe eonsequeiiee of the enmtnic «.i,e 

"’whilst add further that Pvr e.pim 

several classes is the gross avirtBi. me . vrrv first (Thap- 

mcral deductions, which perTr^um, «o that the dMuc- 

tcr of this Book, ninounl to Rs / pe individual 

tion due to tax-incidcnco further rciluees I e I j comfort 

ritiren for his o»ii maintenance in health and etfieicne,. let 

or decency, . , v-tional Dividend 

so far ive ha-e eonsidered thr ,He poer.r „e. 

■n IndU on a do.nward trend; , . .tie', 

tiona of the comniunity. u» no 
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far better statistics are available than in the ease of the lower end. The Super- 
tax returns, for example, from all the provinces give the follo\Ying results 


1 

Gride of loeome. j 

ColleetJoss from 
individuals, 
Xo. of assessors. 

^ CoUectioos Inta jcoUeetjoBs from' 
(Companies & firmsl Joint Hindu ! 
1 No. of n«se«*ee«, j families. 

! Tefal 

1 nnmter 
^of assessees. 

X 

500.00 to lOO.OOOi 

632 

420 

76 

1,12s 

IL 

100.000 to 150.000; 

166 

ISO 

65 

; 3S1 

in. 

150.001 to 200,000 


73 

26 

17C 

IV. 

200,001 to 250,000 

51 

47 

9 

‘ 107 

Y. 

250.001 to 300,000 

32 

44 

10 

86 

TI. 

300,001 to 350,000 

25 

36 

6 

67 

vn. 

r.50.001 to 400,000 

17 

31 

4 

i 52 

VIIL 

400.001 to 45O.OOO' 

10 

16 

1 


IX. 

450,001 to 500,000 

S 

20 

S 

' SO 

X. 

500,001 4 over. 

60 

274 

15 

S4S 


Total 

1.07b 

1.111 

213 

{ 2,403 


These statistics do not include the reluma from Madras. Bihar and Orissa, 
the Vnited Provinces and Assam. The aggregate of Super-tax payers in 
these provinces may be taken at 200. On the other hand, the super-tax payers 
described as Companies and Hrms cannot be taken as individuals, the wealth 
coming to them being distributed eventualiy among and enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual proprietors, who may or may not be included among the individuals 
already chargeable to the Super Tax as individuals. Generally speaking, the 
tax collected from the firms, as distinguished from the Companies, may he 
regarded as coming from individual partners, who are themselves not separate- 
ly taxed, hut who should bo added to the number of the super-tax payers. 
Assuming that the number of partners is greater than the number of firms, 
and further that all partners are not of equal financial ability, but that only 
one partner in each firm paying Super-Tax is an extra individual ehaT^ahle to 
the Super-Tax, there are 3S3 such firms in the 1,111 Companies and Firms 
enumerated above, and so there would be, allowing for the provinces not in- 
cluded in the above table. 500 individuals to be added to the number of 
assessees liable to the Super-Tax. The aggregate would thus be 1,078, Plus 
213. Plus 500, Plus 200 equal to 1991, or in round figures 2.000. 

These individuals may be taken to be directly chargeable to the super- 
Tax, and as such having an individual income of Rs. 50,000 or more per 
annum. \Ve must allow also for that other number which escapes or b ex- 
empted from such direct taxation. Taking the I^and-Lords in British India 
alone, and allowing for those liable to bnt defeating the Super-Tax legislation 
in any way open to them legitimately or otherwise, the number of individuals 
>vith an income per capita above the Super-Tax minimum in these categories 
cannot he less than double the number directly paying the tax; i.e. 2,000 
Plus -1,000 or 6,000 in aU. Their income per head in this class may be taken 
on an average at Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 
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The <Jistribtttion of fho N'otional (liTidend, tommfnpine from thr top wjjh 
Iho Wg^ien average incomes per bead, fa. thos. -something liko follo^rs.— 

C,000 individual*}. %v}}h an arerape inrotno por head of IN UXi.OOil jirr 
niiiuim ' nljsorJj 60,00,00.000 aiBonp them, and support 30 <>00 pi‘r>!nn« 

230,000 indIvjdnaLs - paying Income Taxw mlh an avoraec nrora*' of Us. 

1.150.000 persons. 

270,000 individuals escaping or exempted from the Income Tax hut having 
an income liable to that tax. with an cveragr inennu r( ril)O0 
pc?r head per annum, absorii among them J3.'>,00 WO0<» .n.i support 

1.350.000 

2,500,000 individuals with an average annual inconu of lU 1 /xkp flJ.^orb 
among them Ra 2.)0,00.00,000. and NUppon 12r)0()fHiO pirs*.ni* 

25,000,000 individuals with an average income of lU 200 per aimutn nksorb 
among them Its 700,00.00.()00 and anpport 10,00.00 OOD ju rsons 
The remainder have an as'oragc ineome of about Rs .V* p* i annum nml absorb 
among them 825 crorcs 


The result of this calculation fa that more than a third of the wealth of the 
country is enjoyed by about one per cent, of the population, or nllowjiig for 
the dependents about 5 per cent at most, that slightly niori- tlmn miolhir 
third, about 35 per cent, of the annual wialth produeid iu tin* muntry. fa 
absorbed by another third of the population allowing for tin dcpuidenls, 
■while 60 per cent of the people of llritish India enjoy among them about 30 
per cent, of the total wealth produced in the country * 


This obviously unequal, ami. to our nund. inequitable distribution of tl e 
•'veallh of tbe country fa the result pnmanly of the social and political orgoiii- 
Mtiou under wlikh this country and its pi-oplr are liiiiig tcnlay Wr >.baJJ 
sliscim in the next chapter on the potential wiahh of India some of th.v 
f<ictors. Tint here «iiu ob^ioHs lesson of the fon going lUsfUssu.ii imifa to I,* 

« mpha.sised. The urn qunl and inequitable distribution of the lutioi.al dn idend 
in liulia, though by no means peculiar to India of t<Mlaj is still 1iivel.\ t 


1. The number ■‘ui’l'ortol oa ^ 

•utnol ltn» figure 


mdy, n«uming'*an nsernge of 4 *» 

*n>'j II probably much larger ; hat uc ha'« 
lerenee. 


r sombe 
iielTu"! 


m..uc,«..i ■ ';p;r «"*; J,'.v>"ric;v; 'w.;i 
■ tCWc,;.:. * b-'.*'™* 


3 TV, ac.M, in »il rorui,,i,« •• ’**’> „ *“ *' 


m ihe me ef Ike 



In ike Kelt cl>>« 
i»«h la I a 9a'r. 
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oTiteome of too creat a depcndaneo tipon one ocfapation only. India is orer- 
•^rhclmincly an Asrioullnral conntry. Her people are among the oldest of the- 
■world's races, and their cirilisation eorrespondincly ancient. Mother earth, 
the ultimate source of all satisfaction for hnman wants that human ingenuity' 
and activity can derive, has been under reqmsition for fifty centuries or more. 
In the language of the economists, the original and inherent powers of the 
soil may have reached the i>omt at which they are. if not exhausted or incap- 
nble of renewal and recuperation, still forced to yield an ever diminishing 
return to the effort of man employed npon them. The penalty of thus ignoring 
the claims of nature Ls unavoidable. The Indian people must suffer their vita- 
lity to be undermined by a steady course of starvation while they continue to 
l>e dependent so disproportionately npon the unique and ancient hut exhaust- 
ed occupation of agriculture- \fithom a concurrent and proportionate deve- 
lopment of industries, with the natural auxiliarifs of trade and transport in 
proportion; trithout a proper opening up of the mines and the forests of 
India, there is no hope for a larger wealth-prodnetion in the country or even 
for its more even distribution. The pressure on the soil* if not excessive, must 
he reduced. That Agriculture in India fe capable of revivification does not 
make an argument for the continued and excessive pressure of population 
upon the soil; improved agriculture, yielding larger returns, b necessary to 
improve the general standard of living in this country, which Is to-day below 
the level of even the primary necessaries of life. But a redistribution of the 
population of the country as between Agrienltnre, including forestry, fishing 
and mining, and Industry including commerce and commxinications, is indis- 
pensable for a healthier social structure than is the case today. It would 
be absurd and futile to try and lay out an ideal scheme of distribution of 
the population. Bnt, taldug fully into account the conditions of In^ as 
they east to-day and as they can be seen ahead as far a.s possible, perhaps 
the follotving lay-out nught not be utterly unthinkable or impossible. 
Agriculture proper to support 50 per cent, or less of the population 
Forests ” 5 " *’ 

Mhnng *' 10 *• •’ 

Tubing ” 5 ” ” 

Manufacturing Industry *’ 20 ” or more ” 

Trade both internal 

and foreign ’* a ** " 

Transport and commumcations 

of all sorts ” 5 *’ *’ 

In the next Chapter we di>cnss the potential wealth of India under 
these several heads, and also make suggestions for a better, healthier, more 
equitable distribution of the national dividend of material utilities. 



CHAPTER V 

The Potential Wealth of India 


Dcprpssinp ns tho picture unfoldrd in the pnp«'<Une paces no doubt is, 
there is no reason to despair nltORether olMiut the future of India economically 
■speaking. Much of the existing situation is capable of mwlification m a 
slesirable direction by human intelligence and human institutions l! is pos.sj. 
hie that the eontimied exploitation for fifty or n hundred rrnturn-s of the 
resources of this country may hav« resullwl in lh«ii impairment, ho. at least, 
as to make them unable to respond proportionat. ly ns befon to the efforts 
•of man. The inherent economy of nature. Iiowcser. has secured in these 
resources a power of recuperation which insms’s us against flat despair ^Vhc- 
ther or not the so-called I-aw of Diminishing Returns has set in in the agneiil- 
lural occupation of this country. It can only me.in, at the worst, that the 
returns to the effort expen<Ie«l by man upon the tilling «if tht soil are 
not proportionate as hertofore. Imt are rather diminishing.^ That is «iuite 
slifferent from saying that there is no prospect of nhsoliite improvement, as 
slisiiiiguishcd from relative hoftennent. And even in the latter case, econo- 
mists have recognised that their Law of Diminishing Returns from ‘'^culture 
Is capable of being postponed in operation by the improvements ^ 

kum.Ti Int-muity or the .Uvrlopm. i.t. in liii.nai. II n.i>r »■. • 

cvm „„w, nttor 10.000 yean ot cortiinioii. inhobiulioti “'“I 
Ihr rcourm of this liroiit country «ru not knouii to thr rl.il.lr.n o . 

lo proportion „c« rcurro. ,rr JNrotrrci .u,l l.rouul.t " 

of tho pr,., 0 , urn », por ropit. rotun, ....y i«t mo™-! ^ “ 

han,l, „ nntrh proof or field it ..p™ to tho inp.n.t.tj of .uo„ ond to hi ir tod 
pouro i„ thit richly pif.od ln.d, .there uith i,."^: 

the reteard or rettini ..ill he niiieh pn-nter. , apriciiltiiral 

tt..e iu the follotvinp teetiou tl.e ehaneo, of ,„,pe„.e,«e„t „ ’ ”'"™ 

»e.l,h 0 , ludio, at tuueh l.y the diteo.ery of i.e. 

Pt l,y the iiupro. , meut iu the effort .pplie.1 to thot, tour, ,, olr. ..dy 
tion. 

I THE AaBIOULTBRALKESOOBCES or INDIA AND THEIR 

IMPEOVEMENT 

IVe mu,l hepiu ..ith .iprieultore at it '7''‘ 
of the ueolth of this cooutr)', ■.'J »■'“ b,. 

Neturu, ran be said to have set in anyohere. tt ...II pr..'-' D 


in this 
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instance. Ve must oonsidor it, further, xmder the trrofold aspect of (a) the 
possibility of adding to the esisliiie resourees in the matter of cultivation etc- 
and (b) improvements in the methods and appliances of cultivation vrhich nay 
al'O add to the sum total of the national wealth. 


Agricultural Resources and their Improvements. 


The follovring statistics tell their own tale. * 

Aiea by Profc-ssional Survey in 1921-22 

Aren nccordmg to Village Papers 1921-22 

Area imder Forest 1921-22 

Area under Culturable waste other than fallow 

Area not available for cultivation 

Area Fallow land 

Area Sown (Net) 

Area Irrigated 

Area under Food-crops 

Area under Commercial crops 


666.619.000 acres. 

663.505.000 ” 

85.419.000 ’* 

151.173.000 ’’ 
153.1TS.000 ” 

50.554.000 

223.184.000 

47.790.000 ’• 

215.505.000 " 

40.731.000 ” 


From these figures it is clear that only about a third of the total area of 
the eouutry is cultiv'ated at all. AUoAving for land not available for cultivation 
either beeowve it is co\ored with forests or for any other reason, (the area 
covered by roads, railways., canah.. boundaty marks etc.), there is still a possi- 
bility of extending and increasing tbe physical superfices available for eulti- 
ration to the extent of at least an equal proporUoa. It is possible, if the 
classic assumptions underlying the Ricardian theory of Rent from Agricul- 
tural Land be true, that the land already in occupation and cultivation is 
really the fae«t land arailalsle; that the land still remaining to be occupied 
aud cultivated must be. economically speaking, of a much inferior kind, from 
which therefore the returns will be not at all in proportion to tbe returns 
from the superior land already in occupation. If the agricultural produc- 
tion in British Teriitorv from, the land already in. cultivation may be taken, 
to aggregate Rs. 1500 crores in value, and if the additional land still available 
for cultivation is taken at 2/3 of the area now under cultivation, Le. 151 


1 . These figures arc tahen from the St*tUt;c» of lodU 3Pil-22, VeJeae 

1. Ko. lS5fi of 3924, Cosunereial Intellieeiice Department, India. They relate to Briti'h 
ProMBCCSonly. The figures ahont the Native States ate uarebsble as tbev are inaecesstble. 
I have aeeordtngly omitted tbe Native State* from eoasideration m this Chapter; and 
wherever the emgcncy of the argouent for purpows of romidxng up reqnircs it, I have 
inserted a ptopoxtionate figure for thoNati'e States *t«a aud pupuiatvou. 

Tbe figures for the area have iaereaaed, it may be pointed out, between 3907-5 and 
3921'2 from filiriod milhon to OdO'ClO million acres <profe"ional jotvct), culturable wade 
from 333 3 to I51'2 milhon acres and the area sown mth crops from 210*55 10 223*154 
miUioii acres (with a maaimuin of 229*620 in 1916-7). 

Food crop* area ro*e from 196*74 nullion to 213*3 loUlioa in the same period. 



million acres, wthom allowinc for laml Jjinp foHow. then the total potentla- 
lity for pToduetion from this land may be not less than 1000 crores of 
rupees, assuminc that the prodncllon on that land w aMut 2/3 of (hat on the 
superior land now in cultivation, > 

This is, however not the only souNe or me,ans of o'Mini: to the \nlume 
and value of produetion from acrienltnre in India The intro.hirtion of a 
more extensive system of eommereial erops ns ac-iinst fh.- foo*! mip^ will 
certainly result in a prentc r alisolate money-n'lum from the hnd There mny, 
no douhf, he other problems eonneetcfl with this sulntitution The fjuestion 
whether India grows sufficient foml-slnffs to fred hep own popiilatfon or 
not must he decided first before any intensive activity is n-snrteil to fo' the 
extension of the are.a under eommereial crops * Hut Hs.snminir ns wc nay, 
that there is room nnd to spare for the exUnsion of cultivation in India the 
increase in the area devoted to the prowinc of conimcrri.al crops need not Icc 
purchased at the cost of the food-crops In fnct the np a under both these 
descriptions of cultivation will have- to l>c increased simuKnneonst). And if 
in spite of that the food-supply of India docs not prove cgusl to the recinin.* 
ments of her own population, legislation may have to be enacted for restricting 
trade in the food-stuffs which result uUioiaiedy in the iindcrmminff by slow 
stan'ation of the vitality of the peoples of this country In any event. lh« 
Increase of the area for commercial crops, both possible end desirable, must 
fCKult in an increase of the gross value of production from this channel Kop 
the whole of India, wo may cstimalc this increase to be. 1,000 crores per 
annum from the mere extension of the nrea tmder riiJtiintioR. «hjrh is 
cultivable but is not brought under the plough for one reason or another, In 
llritish India; a proportionate increase for the natai Slates at U of the above 
sura, (owing to the area being smaller and U-s character being poorer) of 2.V) 
cporcs in round figurc-s, and, finally, by the siibstitulion, whirevir possible 
and desirable, of the commercial crops, which arc to serve as the bvsw for an 
industrial expansion of Indio, even if they cannot be exchanged with other 
commodities from abroad, and wWch would oggrvgatc in valm, on n ir.'j<ivrote 
wtimulc of IM crons for Jtnli-sh India and -Vatm ^tatvs put togilher,— 
or a total on all thtsv h,ads for the whole continent of India of UOO crorvs 
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The extension of the area ntider cultiration must depend, we recognise* 
on social as much as on economic considerations o£ mere profitahiiity. The 
facilities which alone can induce the. extension of cultivation here desired, — 
such as the adequate supply of water or suitable means of transport and com- 
munications, or efficient machineiy for the connected industries and for the 
exchange of the products of the land and the industry, — must be provided 
before we can contemplate the increase in the area and the improvement or 
redistribution of the forces applied to cultivation of all sorts. But the facts 
that India is already pressing too heavily upon, the means of subsistence 
procurable from her soil already under cnltivation, with the consequence that 
a eTO''ving proportion of her population has to live under most unhealthy 
conditions bordering upon starvation and chronic underfeeding; and that 
the extension here suggested is snre to yield results, proportionate or not, 
which in the aggregate must effect a roost desirable change; are to us con- 
clusive for the adoption, without the least delay, of every measure that could 
promote the well-being of the peoples of India, economically considered. Social 
and political institutions like the system of land tenures and Land Revenue, or 
of equal inheritance by the descendants of the same ancestors, may hare to 
be radically recast if it is found that they act injuriously to this develop- 
ment. Land Tenures aud Land Revenne systems have a direct bearing upon 
the incentive to the cultivator for his exertion. If they are not framed so 
as to afford sufficient iuducemenL the demand for an extension of the culti- 
vation may be like a cry in the wilderness. Ve have already pointed out 
before the unequal, and, in our judgment, inequitable, distribution of the tax 
burdens which hamper the activities of the Indian people, and sterilise their 
exertions. The disproportion of taxation on the relatively richer class paying 
20 per cent, in the aggregate and on the poorer class paying 
12% per cent, wll be apparent if we consider what would be left for the 
private gratification of the indiridual paying the tax and his family. The 
former, with an average income of say Ks. 325 per head^ 65 rupees in taxa- 

tion per annum of all kinds, and has left 260 rupees for his private gratifica- 
tion. The latter, 3vith an average income of Rs. 68.6 pays 8.5 rupees in taxa- 
tion at the rate of 12% per cent., and so has left Uttle more than 60 rupees 
for all the needs of himself and hb family. Relief b needed urgently by both 
sections. But the State cannot grant thb relief without rendering its exer- 
tions for the commonwealth utterly nugatory. The only method of affording 
a substantial relief b to increase the wealth of the people, and thereby their 
ability to bear the tax-hnrdens. Hero b an instance in which the wealth 
could be substantially increased. If its putting into effect demands a little 
reshuffling of the social pack of cards, — a little remodelling of the social 
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environment, — shall it he refuseil oven though the penalty is the steady star* 
Tation of at least 4/5ths of one people?* 

Besides* however, the physical evtension of the arm under the plough, 
there are other methods, some tried, nthen anaitinc trial, which ore calciihitctl 
to add to the sum total of India’s acricultiiral wealth The chiif disahilitiea 
•or difficnltics of the Indian atrricnitarist may Im? contcnicntly summariMHl 
under the heading of water, manure, and methods and impK Bunts of culti\-a. 
tion. Let us .sec, taking eaeh of these seriatim, whether then js any room 
for, any chance of improving the e»*onomie position of the eonntrj hy a suitaldc 
.adaptation of eaeh of these agencies in the creation of agricultUMl 
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A'. /?.— Huch monopoly crops ns Jute or o^iium, or npccial products Jilio too, are Jcliberntcly left out, ns they nro not At Bubjccta 
for compsTison, 
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2. niRiOATiON nr indu 

Takjnir firsf fhr qup<!fio>i of water Mjpply jt j< frtif ffinf In<Iian acrirul- 
turc is mainly dependent for this indi^pensaWe faefop m nffrictitdirat ptoIuc. 
tion upon rainfall Rainwater, howerer. maj Ih- .lustrif.ut.d unetnially as 
between the different part^ of the eountry and irregularly as hetwem the 
different seasons of the year, with the result that airricalfan' in the several 
provinces receives a sharply varjinp supply of water and 5< aceonljnjjJy 
of immensely differing prodnrtivify. and atso that its suerevs in the s.'ime 
province in the several seasons in the year may be constJeraldy Narjins* and 
tm’pular. Rain-water moreover is always an uncfHain unknown nnrilbhle 
factor, which may he in c.xces.s at otiv time, and Bught fail altocether at anothi r 
These t agarics of natnre are rapable of remedy by the coasrious l•^l■r11on of 
human intelligence and euergy. and so from time jwp)t’im)rial the work of 
nature has. in this regard, been supplmcnti'd m India by the efforts of man 
Irrigation works of varying dimensions have Ixen constructed in all parts of 
the country by every Government that has ever rcigucd m the land, while 
private, individual effort of each cuUitator is also not unknown Tkeri« are 
several classes of irrigation works in India, the inirueruorial well and the 
popuLir tank as well as the more recent and magnificent canals whirh may 
Well bo claimed to rank as ^ome of the pteatot triumphs of ia»>vlem ««eincer. 
log and v-onclers of the world of to-day. Their relative iitihly and icipor. 
tanec in the agricultural life of the eountry, thu is no pl.see to ditemlne, 
though the subjoined figures of the area irrigatid by thi'sc soveml forms of 
irrigation may give some idea of their importance ami utility in fact These 

figures do not reptesewt the 
maximum extent of the irri- 
gation works, which scens t‘> 
have been attaincil la iDlIi-SO, 
when the total area irrigited 
had risen to -fspo nillion 
acres, and the total area rroj>- 
jhh! bv Irrigstion wasoier.’T 
riiflion acres The remark Bay 
also f-omade m this eonneetien 
that the utilits of the small 

»«k. tli, ,.ai ami tlm unk do« »•-" >» 

the Ijr,;,. J.,r,imial sn-i ■> “f I-' 
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-fspecially of the students revellinp in the blue-books, the future seems to be 
Tfith the less pretentious but more ewjveoient smaller -work. The introduc- 
1ion of the co-operative principle in the construction, maintenance, and ad- 
ministration of the irripation works has still to be achieved ; while the value of 
that principle in the increase of the agricultural production remains still 
to be perceived. That value may consist in an actual, concrete addition to 
the wealth of agriculture; but much more important, it will lie in the better 
and more equitable distribution of whatever wealth may be produced. In 
any event, whether it is private effort, collective enterprise or co-operative 
■exertion the utility of these human contrivances to overcome the deficiencies 
•of Nature cannot be gainsaid. Its concrete, monetary expression is given 
in the follQ^ving figures: — (For 1921-22).* 


ProTinee 

Set SM 
cropped 
(aeres) 

Area 
irrigaiel 
by GotI. 
works 

Pereeatage 
of area 
•rtigated to 

eropped 

CM .o.t 

Gio. mil 1 

j -e On areas irmea- 

ofmpeca.) ofmpera.) 

Sladrai 

37,533,000 

7,229,000 

19-5 

1459 

4.139 

Bombay (Deccan) . . 

23.62S,000 

422,000 

I'S 

:TS 

479 

Bind 

1,235,000 

3,231.000 

76 7 

346 

1,144 

Bengal • 

23,701,000 

103,000 

0-4 

367 

70 

■Dnit ed Pro\ inees 

S3.«9:.000 

2,073,000 

7-9 

1,402 

2.451 

Punjab 

31.020.000 

10,201,000 

53-7 

2,275 

6.T21 

Burma . 

14"04.000 

1,537,000 

10 5 

316 

715 

Bihar and Omsa 

S, 574,000 

1,003,000 

11-3 

626 

594 

Provinces 

16.690,000 

439,000 

2-« 

425 

es6 

N.W.F.Prov. 

2,576,000 

439,000 

15-3 

, 2S2 

S36 

Ssj'putasa 

240.000 

21,000 

lo-fl 

= 

10 

Baluchistan 

177,000 

21,000 

rs 

44 

= 

Total 

196,579,000 

27.C04.OQO 

14-0 

5421 

17,000. 


This gives a total of irrigated area at about a seventh of the total area 
under crops. For a total capital cost of 81i21 crores, the annual value of 
■the crops raised on areas irrigated from state works only is 170 crores, a 
suffieient testimony to the utility of the irrigation works. It is true, some 
«rops could have been raised on the area served by the canals even in tie 
1. The *bo»e figures arc taken from the Indian Tear Book, 1934,p.S3S. 
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aWncc of the canals and other irrigation worlds; hut the valne of mieh crops 
would have been ^cry much smaller, ami on many millions of acres in all 
probability no crop could have been raised at all in the nbsenre of irriiration 
facility of some sort Irrication by wells and tanks more accessible to indi- 
vidual effort and enterprise, more manaReable by individual ability, more pro- 
fitable to particular cultivation, is not eonsidoreil in these estimates vhilc it is 
undoubtedly true that very considerable increase m the venUh of the countrj' 
can be made by a prosecution diliRently of these works As to the precise 
increase in the value of the produce capable of heinc raised bj a suitable, 
adequate, rcffular, and sufficient provision of water supply, wc can only 
make estimates from such fijrures os ore asailablc for the works already m 
construction or existence, and also for the works projected or under considers- 
lion. The following summary of the principal and important projects now at 
varying degrees of maturity is compiled from “IREIOATION IN INDIA. 
Vol. Ill of the India of To-Day Series, by D. 0 Harris. 

N.ll—Arca fifuros arc in milliona ot acr,-. value ficnrcv m lakh, of 


OtimalcJ l.atifflstcii N(t 

' ftfcatobc F»lim»lc.l j’fTrnue lo leroBBlry'* 
I’rojcct. n.t.I».Uo i ('.o»,rBnirBt wcilth 


eulitvittion 


Hukknr llsrrngc 
Damodnr Cnnal 
'That: PunjAti 
lUiakrii Dim 
Hnvcli 
Woolir 

Camerj Jlc«crvoir 
Ki«lns Datii 
OoVftk Canal 
C. !*. 11 proic«t> 
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the Secretary of State for sanction, which, if constructed, ^vill add another 
4% million acres; total eventual area in British India of about 36 millon 
acres is thus at present contemplated from works sanctioned or awaiting 
sanction, irrespective of the natural extension of the existing areas and of 
new projects, of which several are nnder consideration, which may be put 
fomvard in the future. The figures given are exclusive of the areas irrigated 
from the Punjab canals by branches constructed for Indian states, which 
amounted in 1919-20 to 650,000 acres. The sutlej Valley Scheme will add 
nearly 3^4 million acres to this area, so that a gross total of some 40 million 
acres from Government woi'ks is confidently looked to.” 

The increase of the national wealth from this development may be cal- 
culated on the analogy of the figures already given relative to the value of 
crops raised by the aid of irrigation from Government works. For an addi- 
tional 14 million acres irrigated, allowing for double cropping on some area 
and for the superior commercial value of some crops. <e g., in Sind, cotton) 
we may say the addition to the national wealth would not be much less than 
100 erores per annum from State Irrigation \Ycrrks. AUo’wing a proportion 
ior the private works, like wells and tanks, the aggregate increase that may 
be expected would be 150 crores per annum at the lowest computation. Add- 
ing this figure to the potentiality of 1400 crores increase from an extension of 
-the area available for cultivation but not brought under cultivation we get 
A gross potentiality of 1550 crores. 

Next in order of impoctanee, we may take manure and other cognate 
aids to agriculture. The opinion of competent authorities? like Dr. Voelcker, 
do not suggest by any means that the Indian agriculturist b? behindhand in 
Icnowledge or experience as compared to any of his confreres in other coun- 
tries. The enrichment of the soil by the re\um to it of the properties it may 
have been deprived of in the process of cultivation has long ages since been 
understood and acted upon by the Indian cultivator. But the more modem 
articles of manure may either be unknou-n to him or inaccessible. The latter 
peculiarity owes its origin most probably to the very uneconomic conditions 
in which cultivation seems to have fallen throughout the co\;ntry. Chemical 
•manures are costly to obtain; and small bits of laud ordinarily cultivated in 
Tndia have'no prospect of'bcing able -to use such costly aids to agriculture. 
In fact all problems about manures, machinery, labour are at bottom connect- 
ed untb the size of the holding -which an average agriculturist in India can 
command. "We shall accordingly discuss this question, combining with 
the incidental inquiry about the aids to agriculture just mentioned, and see 
bow far the position is capable of remedy. 
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3 . ^^°^'^^inTSEEnBorAomcm.TCTj,z.^ou>mGs 

tKorded 1 “ ™™>nbn,nr„ rtich «„!, liltl, bil of hod ,oro,,,ojy 

TOorded ofBc^Ij „ ^ diotuiot hoIdi„B b.„ lo ™ppon. Uo, <ho Con.^,, 
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to the above statistics remn»-<J is 3 12 acres, saj-s ~ ns 


^ According to the acrictiltQral Statistic pnblKhed for i!>I'>2f> fhn-e arv 
-4.^9G.S00 acres of land nnder enlfiration in British Territon* in B/ncn! and 
the ntjmber of aetaat norken in cnitivation. ordinary cnitiratorx firm srr. 
fants. field laboorers and j^wen of speeiat produce in British Itrnsa! w 
n, 060, 629 This means only 2215 acres per worker ff « In Kich fisiin-^ u 
these that the explanation of the poverty of the caltirator li>-s Thi coltuation 
of less than 21^ acres of land cannot employ a roan for more than a eonpara- 
tively small number The eaitivator works fairly hard for a few days when 
heplotJffhs his land and pats down hw crops and again wh«n he harvests thrro, 
hut for moat of the year he has little or nothme to do " (Op Cit p. 2l4d5) 


The report then goes on to point oot how ronch larger area per cnltiralor 
Is to be found in the other countries of the world which may be taken to be 
Tndia’s great rivals in the production of food-sinffs and the raw materials of 
lodostry. iVnother writer on Indbn Economic problems, Mr Calvert, in bis 
recent work. The wealth and welfare of the Puaiab. estimates that 
the arerape’ cultivator In Chat province barely finds work for 150 da^s in a 
year. This is a tremendous waste of bbour power, and nus: necessarily 
preclude any application of mechanical energy in Indian agricuUurt. * or 
even of those other auLs like chemical manurs-s which rosy involve dwprvpor. 
tioaatcly and insupportably large oulby 
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of the different pro\inces now obtaining do not appear ever to have considered 
scientifically the minimnm size of n holding that it would be possible to- 
cultivate economically and profitably, as mncb from the standpoint of the- 
interest of the individual cnltivator as from that of the nation. No doubt 
they were aware, at the time of even the very earliest settlements of the Tjind 
Revenue, of that system of equal inheritance, which, in the days whenr 
population was scarce, and land was not exploited to its utmost capacity in a 
phrenzy of predatory cultivation, was relatively innocirous. And, besides, 
quite recently, while the early settlements were in progress, the most civilised 
i\ation in Europe, France, had revolted against and discarded for ever the 
system of Primogenitxire in the devolution of landed property; so that it 
would have appeared going against the wisdom of the age had the first 
settlement officers endeavoured to opset or undermine the indigenoits system 
of equal inheritanee in regard to landed property. In. France, however, the- 
experience of several generations suffices to show, that the unquestionable 
evils of equal sharing resulting in extreme roorcellement of land far below 
the margin of prorttablc economic cultivation are prevented by the volun- 
tary resolve of the people to restrict their nxunbers. Population has not 
gro^vn in Franco in anything like the proportions in which it has grown in the* 
neighbouring countries across the seas and beyond the mountains; and wealth 
has multiplied by a very extensive supplementing of agriculture by industry. 
The analogy of France cannot, therefore, apply tn India. The Anglo-Indian 
Land Revenue settlement officer could not postulate the desire and ability of 
the people to restrict their own numbers; nor could he call \tpon the Govern- 
ment so far to interfere unth the customs and prejudices of an alien people 
as to compel thorn, by legislative pressure or administrative arrangement, to- 
forego their ancient and prized institution. And, perhaps also, there >yas the con- 
sciousness that if they interfered with and altered such an institution as the 
system of equal inheritance, they would be deliberately creating the problem 
of the landless man, which they could not but look upon as a far greater 
curse. For the industrial revolution in Britain had not yet set in when the 
pioneers of the Empire in India determined upon a policy of the industrial 
extinction of India, which had resulted, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, into a most satisfactory arrangement, whereby India seemed to have 
been destined proridentially for the cultivation of the food-stuffs and ra'W 
materials which the obliging manufacturers of the British Islands voluntarily 
undertook to consume. The Classical English economists might well speak 
of a Territorial division of Labour, which seemed to be an indisputable- 
ordinance of Nature condemning the tropical countries for ever to be the- 
howers of wood and drawers of water for the benefit of the European people- 
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In any case, in a conntrj' whore there were no alternative means of employ, 
ment, the deliberate creation, by a stadied policy of I-and settlement, of the 
landless man, eonld not possibly be thoncht of * And when mibscfincntly 
the need for interference of the State authority became apparent, in thosf 
provinces in which landed estates of the pattern prevailing in Kngland had 
been established at the close of the eiphtcenth or the bepinninp of the nine- 
teenth century, they interfered and introduced a whole series of Land-Ixinl. 
and -Tenant legislation, not with a view to conserve and preserve the apricul- 
taral resources of the country by Kccurinp an economic system of bind cultna. 
tion on snitaljlc-sizcd holdings, but rather with a vuw to restrain the land lords 
from demanding exorbitant rents from their Tenantry Tenancy Icpwlntion is 
thus valuable only as a precedent It has no economic significance so far. = 


It would be unjust to some of the preatest of the early settlement officen 
in India to say that none of them per.tived the nocesaily ol doin^ .omethinc 
towards instituting holdings of an economic sire But their conception o an cco. 
iiontia lioldinB. or rather their mo.le of approaehinp the problem, erroneotm 
They thonpht rather of the full utilisation of the resources of an ^ roB, 
Indian eullivator of their day, in moralising about eeonomte ^ 

allowinB at all for the possible improvements in the art ol . 

.,cn then svere looming on the horiron And they nlterly 
the demand side of the tiu.s.ion •■'Vha, s «" ."r"'!’ I™;, 
question, tvhlch, wherever it «a, formuhted. as ... ^ ™ j,,' 

L eaa^ple, was answerrd an .hr basis 'td 

cultivator with ns one- definition of 
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the inqxiirj’ -which was altogether omitted. The result -was unavoidable. Even 
when the system of settlement concentrated only on individual ryots and 
individual survey numbers, — thereby suggesting that a survey number would 
be a single, suitable, economic plot, — they could not prevent actual, subse- 
quent subdivision by the creation of additiotml rights upon a given piece of 
land. In other words, the problem as to how best to lay out the land so as 
to make it afford not only the fullest possible employment to man and beast 
quartered upon it, but also how to obtain the utmost possible yield so that 
the primary wants of man and beast quartered upon that land may be satis- 
fied, has never so far been considered in this country. The result is that land 
is cultivated in a most uneconomic and unprofitable manner; its yield is 
fractional of what it might be; and the aids and appliances to promote that 
yield are of the most primitive, not because the people do not know them, 
but simply because they cannot afford them, as it would not pay them to go 
in for costly methods of cultivation. 

The evil Is tmdeniable It stares every one wbo at all thinks on such 
matters in the eye. Its difficulties are also undeniable. The problem of the 
landless man is perhaps more acute to-day than a hundred years ago; and it 
must have been the dim, subconcious perception of it which prompted the 
greatest popular leader and representative of modem India to harp upon the 
primitive spinning wheeb the Charkha, as the only salvation for Indian evils, 
The Charkha has no future against the machine-made cloth. Great intellects 
now busy insisting upon Us universal adoption cannot but have perceived it. 
But it is the expression of national helplessness, if not despair, that they 
should insist upon an antiquated and unprofitable method of taking off the 
surplus population from agriculture, so as at least to give this premier industry 
of India a sporting chance to make good. As a subsidiary industry, as a 
bye-employment, there is and can be nothing to be said against the spinning- 
wheel. As a principal occupation it is futile, bound to be wasteful, and even 
positively injurious in the \ery likely industrial competition which India 
will have to face in the near future, and especially if she is a self-governing 
country. The agricultural occupation fe, however, overcrowded, to the ex- 
tent at least of a third of the population now engaged primarily or principally 
in agriculture. That surplus population intensifies their o\vn as well as the 
nation’s poverty. tVe cannot suggest the methods of Timurlane or Chen- 
giz Khan to remedy this surplus, though, be it said in all seriousness, those 
are the only effective methods iritb rapid and unfailing results. The Spar- 
tan creed may have to be adopted in the national interest, and we shall have 
a word to say abo^it it in another phase of this argument. Here it is neces- 
sary to repeat and emphasise that Agriculture in India cannot be as profit- 
able and prosperous as it has a right to be, unless and until measures are devised 
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“to ta1\p off the srirplus population whiA n«w prcv!t'< upon it Trith fatal ron^e- 
•^juencos. 


The <Iefinition. then, of an oionoimc hoUlin£:. as 3vi- «oul<l likr to vr 
<rjforce5l, would take into ^vn«jderatinn the double rrquin ment of. — on the on • 
hand the possibility of thi fulh'st emplojTacnt. sa> for at iDOdatsjnlhe 
year (or their equivalent in hours ) to the haman element rom-ini(sl with it. 
as well as to the equipment that human obment is able to disposi of 3\Jiithi'r 
animal or nu’chanitnl. and. on the other hand, the s.iti'.f.aLtinn of the imme- 
diate demand arisint; out of all the primary wants of the human .Kmiiit d.s 
pendent upon this land, with a neeessary cnarcin for that seition of th> p«pn 
iation which must be employed m altemali\« o«-mpalinn This (bfiiittion 
tnn-st ncccs-sarily pive us. a var>inp unit size in the diffen nt pro' ini-i s . 1 . . onl 
in? to the different charaet»rs of the soil <one»nud. lh« crops unietni'd and 
s'vJn the markets eoneerruHl But the « ultnat.oii which n-Milts after Mirh a 
redistribution of land would l»e far mon efbetUe an.l prmluctive ihoupb 
the qualitative expression of that mer..a.so in produrtmn -annot .%.n h est. 
mtcd.to^ay. Doublins the yield or tripling 1^’’ the 

iKumds of possibility, if vve resolutely set about eleannp the w eisls and hram <!i * 
Jhatltow Sntnt our sotial «n.l il. rconomir rJi.r.r..ion. 


Wc have i«.t mentioned the nrnl tor a ndi.tribnt.on nl " 'k' 
drmred inoreaso in produr.ion I. to K- arhirved The 
nonte holding I, unthinkable. II and while we refttw to , 

the pmnmlnar. dltftenl.le, !ml nlT l-ndre 

hie. Industries will have to be diSiI P' • >r,\ the RUcm.iti'O 

wale than ha, hern the rare in the la.t htttulrcd V»r, to nt.orf the al^c 

■oeeupalion without which 110 relief to nuricu urt s ,u[fi,-uUics in the 

trim ot the ntotleru .JTe ntod take time to able 

way ot inrtitutinc sueh indn.fnett .att, aetori J " ' ^ nrtioii, or matt iwr- 

with our present equipmenl in the matter o ' .„o.nal .i-tploytmlit 
force aprcc to develop subsidiary occupations a ,Pipla>mint. judk-**: 

to the asriculturist in his spare time, so to^ . nrec-wvirily wast.ful -sml 
hy the standatxls of tno<lcnils«*d industry ln,tter ih.nn no 

nneeonomical. But on the wise old ada^- a \ril but sSiH 

Wad at all. w c must oven r«t up with tbi.s 

^ remclial c.pciient for the rsimf of our apncuUurv ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. Mr. Gafitllii. apo-.tif tio-'rr" • 

• atple life, who woul 1 not r^rhsr* ^ ,ie ,o'=-de .«J ’»!« 

t« tf.1 the toefhU of fc>« •k!SS'’tiOB» ^y »h<» 
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The modus operandi for ImnjHng about the relief may be different in the 
different provinces, according to the structure and composition of the society 
in each case, and also according to the resources available in each instance. 
The prevention of dismemberment by special legislative provision may be 
possible, and quite commendable in the case of new land brought under culti- 
vation for the fii-st time as the result of some special activity of the State,, 
as for example, in the canal colonies in the Punjab, or the land expected to- 
be obtained as the result of the se'cml irrigation projects above referred to. 
In such cases land may be originally sold or leased on the distmet agreement 
between the state and the farmer that the land shall in no case be fragmented; 
and that devolution of property in such a ease null have to follow a special 
course, irrespective of the customs of the people. ^ On the other hand, in 
cases of settled provinces or lands, the c\*il of fragmentation may be guarded 
against by special legislative or administrative arrangements to promote 
consolidation of holdings, whether by the principle of pre-emption or even by 
the introduction of co-operative farming. The former is necessarily difficult 
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in a country whore the acrieuUnrist h notoriously poor, and lackinjr in capi- 
tal. Wc may, indeed, seek to countermine the effects of a l.iek of eapit.al by 
<?ccelopinK co-operative credit, or instituting .Mortc.ice Hanks ’ Hnl 

even so, the flianifo will l»c at the licst extrmely slow, .and po-vsihly not 
exactly in the direction one would wish for The only real, effective solution 
of the entire probkm is th< introduction of eolbifise. — or. jf fh.at is not palat- 
able to the comnicriially minded induidualisf p^m-ration Wi- arc Ihinp in, 
then Co-operative I’amiinp. under which the tutirc land of .a vill.spe,— the 
smallest eonvenieni unit may be tillwl. har\«-slcd and the crops marketin) 
jointly by all the inhabitants of the silla/rc. or I'y all the actual farrnrtN and 
•culfivntors at least Thtrc may lie difficulties in the way such a.s the re. 
eoncilialion of co-operative farming with the individualist lianil Hcvcnne 
policy now* prevailing in most of the provinces, likely to bcntfil by such an 
expedient; but there is really nothing impovsihic inherently in the succestion 
The revenue of the flovcmmenl may be guaranicc<l by the cosipcratnc 
ciatlon of the entire village quite as effectively, if not more so. as the ind.n- 
dual tenant on the roll of the State, while the increase in provUicnoii would !«• 
enormous. The following scheme outUnes the workiDg of a co-operative un V 
■ol this notarci and a. the whtnii- »'a. prcpaml by Ur Mnnn. iht ».r«t 
■ot ARricilllurc in lioinbay, it cannot bo expoaid to the cntlci-m ol boMi I, 
ignored the practical difficulty's in the way 

HOTE OK JOINT CULTIVATION SOCIETIES 

Ai.t.cr...,a<..tC0.pcr.„.c Co, ...... - IK. - 
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and to proMilc thf* Uninw. The part of themenWraK to enttivate and to reeche a share- 
jB the ptodutc, first in their eapaeitr a« owner* and then aUo in their eapaeitr as eultirators^ 
The 3ill8ge eho«eii for the fultiTation i-* Bhamhhora, a i-ilUffO on the hanhs of the Bhiaa in 
the Karjat Talnha of the Ahmcdnager District. Theada-antages of this village were (H 
that there was engine and pump on the riverrrhich had been httle used for irrigation* 
owing to hopeless diviMon of the land; (2>that therewasa very keen well educated and pnhlie 
spirittsl gentleman Mr. C. R. Honap, B. A., belonging to the village who haii really devoted 
himself \ery whole-heartedly to this natter during the rear; and tS) that owing to the 
famines the ullage credit had almost di-*appearetl, bullocks had dieil, and land was passing 
cut of cultiiation. 

The diScultie* ha'c been many, and some of them uncsj>etted. The questioner 
division of profits was perhaps the greatest, and after much discussion with the people them- 
selves n batal system of division of produce m the field or threshing floor has been adopted- 
r'nder this, in principle, (with variations m detail* on different elss.«es of Isndl:— 

(11 One third of the prodnee goes to the owner, as owner, subject to s deduction of 
2.S per cent, to go to the reserve fund. The owner pays thek%s«essment out of his share. 

(2) One third of the produce goes to the cultivator, in hi« capacity a* eultivatorr 
subject to deductions for repayment of advance ete 

(3) One third of the profit goe« to the Soeietr, and is to cover eo*t of bullocks, eeetr 
aad Interest on it* investment in these and in permanent unprorements. In the ease of 
irrigated land, the co«t of water is shatesl between the parties. 

A feature of the Society is the Committee of Control, comprising two member* of th«^ 
Mnniging Committee of the Society and four outsiders nomisaled by the Registrar to 
8operi*i*e any capital outlsy by the Society and generally to keep an eye ©n the conductor 
the Sofiety. 

Thi» i* a mere sketch of the scheme now working which promises to succeed very well,. 
I hope to gii c details of difficulties met, and progress made at the Conference. 

The scheme is really defective,— even again<tthe fundamental principle ofeo-operatioa- 
inasmuch as it introduces a distinction between the owner nnd the cultivator of land, an*l 
also because it provides too gre.at a proportion for the Society. Theba'ic idea of the co- 
operative arrangement would require that all be equal owners equally interested In the* 
sneecss of the experiment; while the division of profits must be made, not on the basis of 
the cmplorei and the employed. — which the distinction between the owner and the cultivator 
in the above scheme hint* at — but rather on the ba«i« of the joint owners of a single eoacem- 
But defects apart, \\iesys\cmbtFW»w»TiVwwrt\ia\na\. Itisbig wVtbtbe pKjioV*««d' 
future possibilities particulaily in the increase of wealth, but also in the improvement of 
the system of distribution. And tbongb we can make no reliable e.stimate, in tenus of 
rupees, anna® and pie*, as to the net gain the country should expect to derive from such an 
arrangement, it can safely be said that the gain, even monetary gain, would run into several 
hundred erores worth of additional produce every year. 

From the esfensions and improvements ontloied above, we may well conclude that the 
addition to the annual prodnetion in agnenltnre alone would be equal to doubling the present 
production in that department, quahtatively,at least, if not quantitatively as well. Assuming 
that the value of the agricultural production in India during a. normal year i* 2100 erores of 
rupees, (lV(e BOOK I.) the potential ioerease io tbeie directions idbt be safety taken 
to be sneb ns would bring up the total to not less than 400 erores worth of 
aCricutturnl produce in the whole of the Indian coolinenl, , , ^ ' 
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THE FOREST WEALTH OP ISDU 

lie econonic inportarcc of tie wealti eoneealed or Ji'IchI oji fr tie 
extensive forests of India has yet to lie perceived Tie Covcrcmcnt in India 
eonstitntiar itsejf the soie owner of forests has classified the fon'sts of Indian 
areordinr to t6e purposes they caujly scrre. bto four cain cJ-as-M^- In th'* 
first group zff forests whose preservation is essential f)f p^-yiical r<'3Jous, 
ISe their effect apon rainfall, or their action la prcventin? flooli or saviar 
eorrcsiac. The^e are ineitrirably connected *ith the ccaeral ecouBiay of t-.c 
cation, and as such may be left aside as not particnlatiy laportant from th** 
standpoint of potentiality in increasing the total nation-! T.caltb o. l-'c 
country. Forests, on the other hand, which afford enormous .'oo-J 

Mncemtal t£mW. eg. Teak from Bnma. Sal from the Central Northern 
and North-Eastern districts, and Deodar from the Himalayan provinces. a« 
art ezeetten: source of additional wealth, the fall extent of which w jmp^s,ih. • 
to estimate exactly at the present moment. The thbd grwp ecctaw taao- 
which prodacc inferior te* ct tteber, .r» mnooed tor <he 
KTSiy ot W, fodder, fnrias ond otkrr prodnrr.-oU ' ' 

rTo^nstion. Th. loot oto of forest, « ofamll.r ,» drscnbrd »^nt^ 
patnr, ponnd tbnn forest proper Dot in the *hol, o! 
adetinate attention does cot seen to fcasr been dteot o . 

for^ts a, the storehoose of innenso indnstrin) ^ 

pentine and sandal-w.od oB are anonj a tew of the 
realis^iso far. 

larpc scale do not seen yet to bare j..\vlaotaert lies b 

nitration. The difScnlty of forest 

tie direetion of inprored neacs o! tiaMport. » . 

nor, eapital outlay before bowever. .be e,sl:ry.-ar..! 

tie eapericnee o! forest deeelopnect n'r** - „,!oi:ation n otter 

the proved possiSiUties of ,t.., the waht 

eoentries" u sniiieient to warrant tie asstt-P- 

forest, of Ind-u de.ei.peel “ J ,oUowna'fi-- 

gate or even IW crori» p^r a.4iaa 

lerrsting. 


Vkir.ih-F-’w’t' «'»• 

. — ’'i r'-oV .K- 


L IaG«raoiarbctJ™tas''ae. ear* ^ 

•t . nod at : 

♦3 ewrt* of r^pew- la Ib.-.* ^ ^ t'lal 

FvBr>, u«!*!. 3; ti-df •»“ *•* 
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Provisfc. 

Total Area 
sq miles. 

Forest 

Area- 

Pereeatage 
of forest to 
Total 

r.e\enue 

3921_-2 

Fvpenditnre 

1 


' 



E*. 


Bengal 

7S.C(S 

10,624 

13-5 

18,98,959 

' 1-,S«,122 

Tlnited Provinces 

10iv20 

7,413 

7-0 

S6,46,677 

74,C4,(^8 

l^njab 

97,281 

6,615 

6-S 

49.91,178 

1 -13,76.070 

Burma 

243-52 

144,708 

S9 5 

2;21,16,7S7 

' 90.83.094 

Bvbar £.0*i««a .. 

.1 S2PS7 

3,052 


9,00,373 

; 9,91.655 

Ass-aia 

.1 49-47 

-1,463 

43*6 

12,97,027 

e^>l,5U 

Central Provinces 

99,947 

19.792 

ID'S 

41,33,693 

27,15,821 

Madras 

142-57 

19,5»4 

is-o 

*8,69,171 

51,13,350 

Bombay 

.1 125-25 

12,632 

10-3 

74,93,503 

50,23,946 

Total British India 

.j 1,098,341 

219,504 

-■ 

3,83,16,071 

' 4,(«,51,S7S 


From this table it is evident the forests in all the provinces are not as 
productive as they mieht be. Th e yield per square oiile of forest area is: 

It would perhaps be not quite fair to ar- 
eue that there is an equal possibility for 
development in all the provinces, and that 
the money value of the pi-oduce raisable 
from thesa* forests is likely to be the same 
per unit. Still, when we find the rate of 
yield per unit differing as between the 
Provinces nearly 20 limes, (Assam and 
11. P.) , we cannot doubt the fact that there must be ample room for furtber 
iraprovement. The details of the forest produce, moreover, show that the ex- 
ploitation of the forests as an adjnnet to 
industries is hardly yet considered, the 
products being all the crude products of 
the ordinary jungle. The development of 
industries from the forest produce, i. f. 
paper making from wood-pulp, (India im- 
ports some 2‘5 crores worth of paper and 
pulp every year in spite of her large res- 
ources in the matter of wood) or drug culture, or the investigation into the possibi- 
lities of fibres other than those now used for the textile industries or rubber, 
awaits the advent of a more cne^etic, if not a better informed, and a more de- 
termined and sympathetic national Government; for Forest Development- by 
private> individual mitiative is not to be thought of. Given a suitable develop- 
ment of the forests, to increase in the wealth from that source to a total of lOO 
crores per annum is not at all impos^ble in the near future, with an employ- 
ment to additional population somewhat on. the subjoined model. 


Details of forait pro- 
doea 1921.22. 


^ood 

Bs. 

Minor Projlnee.. 

-14,12,301 

Forest Stamps. . 

1,69,697 

Grazing 

29,45,032 

Other Forests .. 

4,18,035 

Mi*eellar%oo* . . 

25,56,023 


la : Benral 
O. P. 
Punjab 
BQRna 
Sibar 
Amm 
C.P. 
lladrsa 
Sff.'nbar 
India 


Rs. 

its.? 

UGl^ 

7&1S 

15>^ 

<iO-4 

£0S-S 

257'4 

5S33 

23;-7 







I Popnlition 
ileprbduip 
OB FoTWt* 

' to .ray I 


I’opnlatiOB 
I>o«fih!o to 
unployon 
1 / 

foUy 

<trVf!op«,| 


Ar.an 

4,739 

1 ' 

’ MS.IWO 

Bengal 

53,790 

' l,hl0»2« 

Bihir and Orissa 

20,573 

i 93S,CflO 

Bombay 

09,509 

113,S3S 

Burma 

81,915 

633,478 

•Central Provinces 

' n,0S5 

500,039 

Madras 

6S,470 

l,r33,104 

N. W. F, ProTioee 

6/i97 

33,000 



(roughly) 

Fuojab 

23,591 

237,300 

Caitci] PruvUees ... 

. .j 32;5'.7 

293.013 

Total 

. 1 



The larppst numl>er 
[cmplojcl m Forestry, 
ttcconimp to the Census 
of 11)21 is in Burma, 
Leins C2 per 10,000 of 
populntton. while the 
lowest IS in Bcnsnl, hems 
5 per 10,000 The largest 
yield per vjuarc mile on 
the other hand is in the 
I’nited I’rotjnees 
already pointed out The 
fisure m the Inst eolutnn 
of this table IS worked 
out on the assumption 
that the forests m all the 
provinces wore doelopctl 
to make an yield ts pooil 


rinccs, and at the same time pave employment at least as extensive as in In- 
most popular forest Provinces of tonlay. This estimate does not allow at ad 
the potential wealth locked up in the foreats of India if developed on the 
■scale attained in countries like Germany for example. 


J. TbcF0fe»t wtsltb ).*» t-esB i« Ooct I tot lir.J. 

157.) There we base taken into neroiiBt fir mow itt.elrs ibti ii 

•"kHein«llow«Beehi.il*oVeeBO»Jetb»tefor Ihr Fsteit. sif« 

^Ute.. Our eMimite of » potent.tlily of JOO erorrs i* thi* tilrrsiely to«*«r 
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THE KSTEBAL WEALTH OF INEIA' 


But it is in the mineral wealth of India that perhaps the greatest poten- 
tialitj s^eems to be inTolred. The annual worth of the principal minerals pr» - 
dueed in India was, in 1922 as follows* : — 


(AH oufpMt* art yirtn »ji tofts aalf« ort<rs£T#f sfaitd) 


MoaerJl 


Q«ataty 

Valse 




Ef- 

£ 

Al«a 


SUl 


6.651 





131 

Asbf«ic< _ 

... 


iOA>^ 

701 

Barrte* 

_ 



3;.£03 

Bs^le ... 


*>lt* 

15.SIS 

1.063 

BnilditLc ilstcrial* 




394.«3S 

Chrcisitf ... 


777 


24,0*6 

day* 



2.73,272 

1*^5 

Coil 



lt,«3.SM«3 

9.735.34: 

CcpT>ei Ote 



X07,fn3 

20^ 

Bi2x3«ads 


17.1»r»rst« 


6410 

IVU«T**Esrtl> 


12AS9 


2.444 

Gold 


•*i$,015 cts 

-7S,fS.479 

1.6374^ 



iVH5 

M,4» 

4iS»' 

VlTieTiite 


4t»l 

1S.OCVJ 

l,£CO 

Xna Ore ... 

—1 

«i547t 

I3.0\4S? 

104.42S; 

Jaduie 


r,^f»is 

21.««>3S‘ 

i<3,riK \% 

Lead Ore ... 

... 

ITiOpC 

1^1.77.055 

915JS7 

MacBCste... 


i9.sm 

2,4i>.fK 

16,045 

Maanae^f ere 



1.72.76.212 

1451.734 1» 

Mica 



ST.'S*!* 

S5S.653»t,' 

Sloaacite _ 


123 


l.«7l 

Oelre 


e.T{« 

5;j«' 

S.«32 

Perroleott— 


2f«,5n4.l»3 g\llasJ(>.TT.m.«5 2 

7,lf3,045 

Bal'r 


rS.07« earaxs. Cs432>^4 

43.025 

fiSlt 


1,C5?.«9« 

lh2.':<*7<* 


Sxllpftre 


11,ST3 


234.<6’ 

Sarriire ... 


1(1.4 fvleatat 

- 76.043 

S.OTfi., 

Pilfer 


•J.2«.S^ vzf. 



Spiael 

_ 

23.^' eami 






. rfit»5 

“426 

Tib 


23^ 


33.J5i63 

Tin Ore _. 

_ 

1,«.4 

' 23,01.0U 

1S3,4'U 

Wclfmiii ... 


■ 5»43 


25035 

2iae Ore ... 

_ 

3SW1 


SO-SCUta' 

Zirecn 

- 

1 IW 

19.200 

L2*a 


a==espon 


Taiingthe 10 prin- 
cipal minerals, we £nd 
them, in the order of 
importance in the 
above table, to be : (1) 
Coal. (2) Petrolenm,- 
(3) Gold, (4) Man- 
ganese, . \5) Lead- 
ore. <6) Salt .7) Sil- 
ver, (S) Building 
materials. t9) Mica, 
(10) Saltpetre. Iron 
and steel goods for 
which there seems 
the greatm p»ossibUilT 
£gnre Ter7 Jow don. 
in the list. Let cs 
brieQv note the possi- 
bilitie of the«!e, if the 
coantiT were erenlw 
developed all round. 

COAL 

The principal coal 
resonrres of India 
are: — 

Eanicanj : E*gtiag- 
led reserves ; 51S 

million tons 1st 
dase. SCTI million 


tons me^um quality; and second class fuel “totals thousands of million tons.” 
In 1921, it produced Sill million tons or 27 p.e. of India’s total. Talang the- 
total resources of this field at only 3W0 million Ions, worhed annually at onlj- 
1 per cent, of the resources, the output is capable of being increased about £ 
times the present, or 30 million tons per annum in a single fidd. 


1 ApprtiJii, Miaer*l We«bli, ly J. Cogpa Broir*!, Isdia Of T«~i*r 

sencsVcl.IV. 
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JHERRM _I,(. Coal 43) million 

of coal of sniHsrior quality pnt ^ 

or fimro ^5 in the eew of Ranfeni fioI,l, then nr, r.i.t 
stores of more infemr malerial " /op at p. 37 -J) Tf 
now prodnew 10 million tons or abont r,0 per rent, of Dio 
total Indian output -UsKmin? tfs fnt.D re..r'r\-cs to lio ahn 
3.000 million tons.— they must \>o far more if ir? mJcp aJj 
sorts together.— and allowing for nn esploitmion of J p,r 
cent per attniim a( the rosencs only, the output woiilil hr 
at least trebled to 30 million tons 

BOKARO— InasingJe seam estimates pm the rcsersc at fwO million tons 
The total reserve of the entire field may be taken at 1.000 
million torts at the very lowest Present output under a 
million. On a one per cent annual exploitation, jt may }>c 
raised to 10 luillioit tons ptr annum 

KARANPURA.— In 18(37.8 the surs'ey officer iMjai-ited Scry roniervaDirly 
the rcHorse in the northern field of 8750 million Ions, and In 
the southern one of 75 million tons This ficlil alone might 
jield 100 million tons per annum, if fully dci'clopr*! and 
exploited 

The coal fields of the Central Pro\inees arc estimatcsl to eontain some 
300 miUion tom? reserve, and mifht k-vU yield 3 to 5 million tons per annum. 
In Assam, JJalnchUtan, Puma and the Rajputann fields, the possibUilles are 
almost tinknowt, but a total fr«>m the*e reserve deposits at 100 million tons 
’'ill be erring on the aafest side The total possibilitieH of development in 
roal mining alone,— with a progromme ol working the known deposits in a 
hundred years by which time some sxilwtitute for coal will surely have bcirt 
dijeovered and put info use more economically, rony W taken at 2tX) millimi 
tons per annum, as against the record output of mlUioxi tons recently. 
Allowing for a rcdiiclion in the price by this invrea.se in qu.rntity.— ihoujrh 
‘here is a great room for stimulating dem.sml.-tbe 20 rrorc tons of mat 
might well be taken to be worth 50 erorts as acanv-t the 15 c^>res of t<vd.\y. 

“t inflated priees. present >l employs ‘>”ly •I’uu' 200.W10 la\>.3urvrx. but it 
has a potentiality for employment for «* Ivsst l.OO'I.Of'O IJul these (-.tim-atrs 
«rc extremely conservative, find art based upon absolutely no knowl-slcc of 
the possibilities in wme of the biggest scxiions of the rounlry. 

PETEOtBBM 

'Villi an awiual output reaching over dW milhon galiun'. w. f.s?i •.ill 
hardly say that India has reached the maximuui pcwsil.iliti.i in th- r-aU. r of 

Wrol.om prclMtion. Hut it i. tistJ >» "C "'U'"' 
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■particxilarly as they cnihrace areas not eren properly snrreyed, as for example, 
the border territory of the Punjab. Doubling the output and employment in 
this depatment will perhaps not l)e an overestimate of the possibilities. 

IRON AND STEEL 

The most remarkable possibilities for development, however, seem to lie 
in the direction of Iron and Steel goods. India annually imports such goods 
running into nearly SO erorcs of rai>ees per annum. Her own present produc- 
tion scarcely equals a third of the total Indian demand- and the full realisation 
of all the developments that are planned to-day will perhaps barely equal 
the present needs of India herself. And yet India has some of the richest Iron 
ore deposits in the world. Those of Orissa. Singbhum and Keonjar Bonai 
and llayurbhanji alone, arc estimated to amount to 2 S32.000.000 tons with 
ore containing 60 per cent, of iron at least. The Central P^o^■inces. and, in 
the South* the llysore territory, are rich in such deposits so that should 
India have industrial developments to the extent that Steel and Iron goods are 
prodneed within her frontiers aggregating 20 million tons.-~steel 5 million 
^ .and pig iron and other iron goods as well as mere ore accounting for the 
remainder,— there ought to be nothing surprising in that 5 miUion tons steel 
goods would, at Rs. 100 per ton, be worth 50 erores, while the remainder 
may account between them of at least another 60 to 75 crons. The Iron 
industry, with all its subsidiaries, including possibly the iron shjp-building 
would thus increase the wealth of India by about 100 to 150 crores 
per annum and would probably afford employment to at least 1,000,000. The 
provinces chiefly likely to benefit by the development of the Iron and Steel 
industry are, directly at least, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Province, the 
Mj'sore territory, and part« of Burma and the iladras Presidency. Indirectly 
nil the provinces might benefit, and principally the industrial protinees and 
railway centres of Bombay and Bengal Agriculture would also receive an 
indirect impetus from the development within the country of on up-to-date 
Iron and steel industry. And, if tbe country itself has a limited market for 
the Steel goods, the less developed lands beyond her frontiers mieht qtute 
possibly afford excellent market for the Indian Iron and Steel industry. Ship- 
building — ^mercantile or fighting marine, — must necessarily affect the maritime 
Provinces only, — principally Bombay and Bengal. The role of the ship in the 
development of the wealth of the country has yel to be understood by the 



dcduetion India no«- hi<, to wake in faroar of hor forri-n wn-iers. at the *nino 
time affording mployment to I.OOOOO indmduaU of al) ranfct ThL, do., 
not. of course, include the /hhin^ fleet, that may quite pc^dhly come into 
existence as the result of a poliey of mtinse industrial development in th-* 
country. Altogether, then, we may estimate that the Iron and Steel in<lustry, 
together u-jth its supplementary indastn»-s in the earrj-inc trade on land a, 
tvell a? on wafer, in agrjenUnre as in industry m general, by the sav- 
ing it rnay help to effect or hy the aHual addition it nake, to the iie.slfh 
of the eoimtry, would, fully developed proside .mploynjcnt for roughly 3 
million people and add 200 erores at least to the mtiou's nvnilnlte divi- 
ilfml. t 


The other minerals, induding salt and s.iltprtere may I>e dismivnl in 
a few words Jlica h drami by the world a.s a whole principally from this 
country, blit gold and sils’er are relafiiely unlikely to yield higher results 
hy ftithcr development Common salt is a in«cxsar> of life which lias perhaps 
l/ecii rcstriefed fn production owing to the financial policy of the Covemment 
In fhat regard; while all other salts may base n ftilure which we hsve at 
present no means of estimaUng even roughly. AHogtthcr, then, we may 
eonclinlo that the potential mineral wealth of India cannot lie less than 2'>0 
crores per nnmim, and may very probably be much more 

5 FISHERIES AND FlSHINa IN INDIA 


The potentialities of Fishing and Fisheries in Jndm are almost impos-si- 
hie to estimate. Were we simply to take (he annioey of eountrir-t like Eugl.atui, 
Ihc potentialities would seem to I«* enormous for a country which ha.s a shallow 
"afer area of several thousand square miles At the present moment the 
annual wealth from this sotiree is about 3 erorcs per annum, r.nd tlic expe- 
rience of those governments which have indeasourctl to ilcMlop deep-sea Tiih. 
ing on a commercial scale are by no means all that one would desire them to 
be. Smi, when the error is discoscred. and the nghl policy found for the 
full development of the fi-shing industry, the Indian waters hold enough 
bilify iu an evcntunl annual yield worth 100 crores giung cmplojruit to 


niilliciii people at least. , 

Tko lnl»I rotmtiaWlo, umicr .11 the,. .«cr.l l.cl. ot ' ^ 
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close upon 2,000 cvores per annum (1,500 crores AgrieulUire, 100 crores Forests, 
2o0 crorcs mining, and 50 crores Pishing, tpith a saving in i-hipping charges 
of Es. 50 crores per annum equal to 1,500 crores in all). For the ■whole 
of the Tndiair continent this may be estimated at 2,500 crores at most, the 
Native States area, so far as is now known, being not proportionately rich 
either in minerals or fishing; and even the agrieultural possibilities there 
being relatively lo'wer. 

The relief in population possible on this computation would be: — in 
Forests and allied indiistries, about 7 roilHon people all told, including depen- 
dents. in mining and mineral development 3 million people, or "with their 
dependents about 15 million souls, in fishing 5 million souls all told, or a 
rought relief to agriculture of about 27 million. 

6. INDUSTEIAL POTENTIAIITIES OP INCIA 

The greatest potentiality for further development, however, is in the in- 
dustries India is by nature endowed to be a country which can. properly 
developed, produce almost anything that humanity can possibly require. She 
has ra'w material enough for all her own requirements in every department 
of human wants, and her labour supply is, if any thing, much too excessive. 
It is true, the labour force of India is untrained, unorganised, unskilled, un- 
used to work under modem industrial conditions. But granted the defects, 
it docs not follow that the defects are insuperable, irremovable. In textUes, 
in mining and metallurgy, in hides and skins, in all the thousand and one 
possibilities of smaller industries, which, being more artistic than mechanical, 
have necessarily to be conducted as cottage industry, e.g., wood carving, ivory 
working, embroidery of all sorts, and fancy work of all kinds, in metals and 
marble and stone and wood, — there is an immense field for systematic scienti- 
fic development. The present total of about 250 crores worth of the produce 
of otir national industry is capable of being multiplied to we cannot say what 
extent, if only a suitable industrial policy is adopted for the fullest possible 
development of the industry and the resources of the country. 

Take the illustration of the Textile Industry alone. In the Cotton in- 
dustry alone, the Indian production of raw material is about 5 million bales 
on an average, whereas the Indian consumption in cotton mills is barely 2 
million, or 40 per cent, of the total. To the extent of the ifmaining 60 per 
cent, of the raw material there is clearest possible evidence of the possibility 
of expansion. For the ambition to manufacttire ourselves at least all the raw 
■material we prod'ace within our frontiers cannot possibly be disputed either as 
extravagant or injurious to the equal rights of others. Or even if ue adopt 
ihe narrou er ambition of producing oursclv^ at least all the manufactured 
goods that we need in a given case, the fact that India imports to-day about 
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CO crofes worth of cotton piece pood^ onpht to be ample evidence of the po<ai- 
hiihy ol farther expansion. In any event, in the cotton induttrj* nlone, (here 
is room for improvement, and there h need as well as facilities, to the extent of 
the annual addition to the wc.slth production in these directions cl Rs 75 
crorca per annum, allowing for a redaction in the value due to an increase 
in the output or supply In the industry itself, speaking of its internal econo- 
mies, -we find the average cotton mil) all over the country Is about 30 per 
cent. ies.s efficient in output than the avi-rajre nombay Mill . while the average 
Bombay mill ts again about another 30 per cent les.s cffirienl in proijaclion 
than the best mill in the country If the industry is spre/!«d «p by energetic 
inanagcnicnt, — which leaves much to be dc-sired from the point of vj^h- of 
efficient produetion, \ip-to-datc m.schincry. fint-rale organisation for obtain- 
ing MW material, operating the ecinipmcnt and disposing ol the rinisbid goods, 
to the extent that the average mill in the country comes up to the level of the 
average Bombay Jlill at least, without any further addition of capita) the 
-output may be increased by another 30 per cent And il capital » mctcased 
by SO per cent, at most, the full ambition of Indi-s on the existing hnsw of her 
-own requiemctits, or her own resources in the matter of raw materiali, would 


1)0 realised.' 
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v.orth of proclucc move per aimwm. The total additions thus likely to be- 
made are: — 


Wood and metal pi'oducts 

Es. 

20 crores; 

Cotton industry 

Rs 

75 ” 

Jute Manufacture 

Bs. 

20 ” 

Oils, candles etc. 

Rs. 

30 ” 

Leather Goods 

Rs. 

10 ” 

Chemical, Moehanieal and Electrical apparatus 

Rs. 

15 ” 

Sugar manufacture 

Rs 

10 ” 

Transport materials and indostries 

Rs 

30 ’ 

Glass, cement, bricks and bmlding material 

Rs. 

20 ” 

Cottage industries (artistic crafts) 

Rs. 



Total possibilities for expansion Rs. 275 ” 


The population supported by industry will, tritb these developments, and.' 
when they are all accomplished, he raised from the present 33 million 
souls to 60 millions, allowing for the economy in labour due to improved organi- 
sation of the industries in each ease, or from the 10 per cent of to-day to 20 
per cent. Trade, including banking and all the intermediary serriecs, and 
Transport will then absorb 15 per cent, of the total population, and take that 
much of the total national dividend as their legitimate share for the service 
rendered. This moans a much better scheme for the distribution of the labour 
force of the cottntry, svith, of course, a far more equitable retxim in the shape 
of income per head. Mining and the allied or dependent industries will occupy 
effectively about 5 per cent, of the population, foresti-y and forest industries, 
including paper-making (but not journalism) — 2y» per cent.; and Pishing 2 
per cent, of the population. This leaves about 55 per cent, of the people 
to be still accounted for. Allowing a total of 5 per cent. — including of course 
Avorkera and their dependents of all sorts, for the Public Service and adminis- 
trative departments of the Central, Prosincial and Local gOA’ernments of all 
kinds, as well as the professions, learned or artistic, we leave the residue of 
50 per cent, for direct support by agriculture, which, as Ave have shoA\"n> is 
capable of considerable expansion or improvement in the immediate future. 

7. A EKVISED SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTIOIT NECESSARY 
The mere improvement in the productive organisation and output Avill not 
mean any great amelioration of the conditions of the people at large, if we 
do not at the same time suggest a rcaUgmnent of the scheme of distribution. 
The existence of poverty and misery in all modem societies are a creation 
largely of human institutions, and therefore capable of being remedied also- 
by human institutions and human effort. Poverty, of course, is a relative 
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(cm. But accorams to tic ataudanl, we have c!,™l,cro civcn rcccrdine the 
tniiuraum requirement, et a human heine, the Inai.,u proeluetion f.,11, Aon 
ol the requirement, hy at lean n thW; while the cabtine aeheme ol the 
distnbtition o£ the national resources Icarcs more than 2/3 of tlic population 
abjectly poor,— too poor to afford even the barest neetswrics tren m the 
most primary wants of the human organism. There must thiu be a rc 3 ision 
as much in the scheme of distribution, as there must bo impro^cmcnt m 
the organisation for production 

How is a better, more equitable system of distributing the N'stional Divi- 
dend to he secured f 

There must, first of all, be a reduction with a %'iew to their ultimate aboli- 
tion, of all those deductions which are avoidable, and the wraith drained 
away on account of which would then remain in the country to augment the 
income or resources of its o^vn inhabitants This Is a grave problem, since it 
affects the entire political system of the country, and the iucvit-Tblc coase- 
qvicnccs thereof. The economic argument for the rapid abolition of the 
Home Charges of the Indian Oovernment is irresistible ‘ The inluto paid 
to the Foreign Capital invested in India may not be immediately avoidable j 
and, perhaps, If India’s undoubted resources ore to be developed, we nughl 
never be able altogether to dbpensc with this charge. Hut it is capable of 
being restricted to the legitimate dimensions, whith, to-day, however, arc 
far too excessive. It is, besides, possible to imiucc the inUigmous capital to 
sock employment in these dcvcloprotnlal directions, wbieli arc to-day all but 
ignored. - D«t Indigenous capital is simply ioipossiWe to be attracted in these 
channels, while there Is no chance of forming a surplus of production over 
consumption. We arc living to-day much below tho margin. Tiie difcct 
is made good by wasting capital. Fmolly, we have already pointed out how 
Ibe shipping and other less perceptible deductions, (but not less important 
from the point of view of the actual loss to Indio) can be avoidwl * 

Next in importance after these deductions, we must mention the tax 
system, and its effects upon the distribution of the naiioual dividend. The 
Indian pystem of taxation Is the perfection of inequity in the adjustment of 
burdens While rich multimlUionairc Ji.imindars escape taxation nitogtfher,-- 
Ibough theira is porh.aps the only iastance of uncanicd ineomi-. fixe! and 
tegular and expanding utterly irrespective of any special talent or exertion 
en their part,— the poor ryot, habitually Uv*|^ margin of 


1 t,«« tbe rrcicnt Wtltcr'# Slitr Y»»r* ol FI««bc*. 
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necessaries, is taxed so as not e^en to allow him an exemption for the minimum 
of subsistence. And in this indictment wc take no count of the other taxes 
nsually borne by the ryot class, — e excise duties, stamp dues, railway aud 

post office and forest charges, salt and customs charges etc. Again, the Cot- 
ton Excise Duty of India has the unique, but unenviable, distinction of being 
a tax on production winch is admirably calculated to strangulate the country’s 
own industry so that a foreign industry, and a competing one at that, may 
benefit. Even if such a tax is at all necessary for any reason, its proper 
place is on profits not on production. We can multiply instances of inequi- 
ties in tax adjustments to any amount we choose. It is enough to add that 
the services supposed to be rendered fay the proceeds of this taxation are 
as unequally divided, so as to inten^y the real inequalities of distribution. 
Even if we condone the army expenditure as necessary for the maintenance 
of peace and order within the country, who does really get the benefit of 
this expenditure! Why, the rich and the propertied classes, next after the mi- 
croscopic section of foreigners who do the “defence” of the country. The same 
may he said for the amounts spent on the Police force, Prisons, and even 
Courts of Law, The ordinary administration machinery is naturally a close 
preserve, under an alien Government, of a class of foreigners, who are doubly 
injurious in that they have no real abiding interest in the permanent welfare 
of the country, and who are nevertheless rapidly losing such sense of respon- 
sibility as they erer hod. In so far, ag^, as the public service of the 
country is open to the children of the soil, the necessity of education and 
equipment unavoidably makes even that portion to be the practical monopoly 
of the richer classes -within the country’s own people. Finally, the outlay 
on Education, Salutation, and other so-called developmental departments, — one 
wonders how much of these really benefit the large majority of the country. 
While even the most elementry of all the duties of a modem state, — ^the 
compulsory education npto the minimnin stage of elementary education, — 
is not assumed by the state in India, -we can hardly say that any portion of the 
puhfic expenditure even on these departments really benefits the people 
at large. Speaking in the terms of classes we have made out in a previous 
chapter according to the distribution of the national dividend, the benefit 
of all such outlay must needs go only to the two superior classes, while all the 
remainder have to go without. 

Under these circumstances, the need for a readjustment of taxation 
with a view the better to distribute the benefits as well as the burden of 
the State, is intoputable. The recent proposal of the Government to institute 
a Taxation Committee had this much at least in its favour; that had it 
larried out satisfactorily the -work entrusted to it, it might have provided 
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a bas« of thh rwdjmtment. Bnt the proposal km from the beginning op. 
posed by tbe reprosentatir-cs of the pcoplci — not only because they yospeeted, 
not wthout reason, the proposal concealing a trap for the Increase of the 
total tax burdens, — but also becanse the scope of the reference made to the 
Committee prectades any proper mvestigation into the real capacity of the 
people to bear taxation. It is not merely a question of adjustment. It » 
largely a problem of co-relation of taxation to ability, which cannot be nchiev. 
ed by shnffling individnal taxes, or by ignoring, a* the proposal Cooaiftce 
would undoubtedly have done, the outlay of tax monjcs The Oovernramt 
proposals as they stood really smoonted to puttbg the cart before the horse, 
and so the fate of the proposals is perhaps not entirely regrettable In any 
event, a better diatribnted taxation, with better eorclation, would naturally 
improve the ability of the people and their income by taking from the section 
least able to bear the burvlcns the least pos-sible amount and proportion, and 
returning to them in the nature of benefits the ntoost po«ib!e service 


^Hien the present deductions have been avoided or roiniBued. and the 
tax burtlens readjusted, we shall have occasion to ceasiiler a general revj. 
Sion of the entire system or stfuctorc of the scheme for distributing the Na. 
tional Dividend. In that cventnality, the moat important consideration nccca- 
aarily will be:— the elimination of the middleman. The parasite must be eli» 
talnated,— or at least his parasitism minimised. Transport charges are In the 
rstnro of parasitical dues, as wc consider them. Hot the fact that the frarJ- 
port service Is monopolised by the States whose income is only meant to be 
returned in one form or another to the people, goes a long way to undo the 
evil effects of such para-dtUm. Trade U another such instance, conprisiag a l 
the auxili.sries of conimerec and their unavoidable eoomission.s. But to ehmi. 
nate or minimbe all those, we must organise industry and agncalturc on the 
vommumstic. or at least co-operativc basis Private enterprise » the root ol 
thU mbehief; and while it eontinuca. there can be no hope for any amelioro- 
tion cffectivclT of the disastrous conditions of today The advocate of the 
collective entc'rprise in India tcyday tf faced, however, with an iapcs.«bility. 
ire eannot trust a foreign Government, with the experifuce be has of t..e 
Indian Covemment of today, to be acting always in the best f 

Ihe people of India. By the very nature of Use ease, such a ov . 

to bo «ml bcoonc the chuopiotn of ,1^ 
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of them for the sake of hk o\m bread and butter. The advocate of Collec- 
tive indnstrial organisation is thus bound to be illogical and inconsistent under 
tlic existing state of things in this eonnlTy. He does not believe in Private 
Property and individual initiative or enterprise; but he cannot tmst the 
State action or enterprise. This necessary reconstruction of the social system 
must, therefore, wait in this eonntry imtil Us political constitution is reformed 
on the basis of autonomy and Democracy, even though the convinced socialist 
kno^vs the wastage in terms of hnmanity is mneh greater under the existing 
regime of private property and individualist initiative. 

But all these remedies, if and when they are fully tried, must needs prove 
inadequate and unsatisfactory for the radical cure of the poverty of this 
country and its inhabitants, if the root cause of the difficulty is a real over- 
population of the coTuitry. Is India overpopnlated? The problem is exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer. The high mortality, — one of the highest in the 
world, — is prima facie evidence that the present generation of Indians 
is unable to maintain itself in that degree of physical comfort or plenty which 
would secure them a reasonable expectation of life. The average expectation 
of life in India, according to the experience of the Life Insurance Companies, 
is exceedingly low, even apart from the very high infant mortality characteris- 
tic of this country. And, as we have elsewhere endeavoured to show, the 
available resources of the Indian people arc not sufficient to give them two 
meals out of every throe they need, let alone the question of satisfying other 
wants like those of clothing or house-room. There is thus ample evidence to 
conclude that India is overpopulated. No doubt, there is a high birth Tate»— 
higher than the death rate, which explains in part the steady growth of the 
population in the successive censuses. But the further fact that every epi- 
demic which makes itself manifest always claims a greater proportion of souls 
in this than in any other country is conclusive, in my judgment, of the fact 
that the vitality of the people is so steadily being reduced that they are unable 
to withstand the ravages of any sudden demand upon their constitution. Habi- 
tually underfed, they simply cannot, of their o^vu inherent vitality, resist 
the approach of illness; and so the death rate also tends to be excessive. There 
is no farther proof necessary to show that India is, from an economic stand- 
point, overpopulated. It is true, the people manage somehow to live. But 
they live a life which is a dbgrace to any community calling itself civilised, 
since the less than brute existence they manage to maintain is purchased 
at the costi — impossible to measure in terms of money, — of a steady, regular, 
progressive, unrestrained reduction in the national vitality, and national effi- 
ciency. ' ‘ 

Granted the problem of excessive population, the potentialities we have 
been considering, reinforced by the savings and remedies we have outlined. 
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may not snfficc to solrc effectually the real pfohlcm. Z>urinc the hn'cht of 
the political agitation of 1S21-22, the leader of the Indian popiiLir opinion 
definitely and unequivocally exprcsswl himself against further mnltiplirntion 
of the Indian population Ifia reason at the time was. of course; the on- 
millingncss to add to the number of political slaves of which the Nation of 
India has come to consist in & largo mcaTOre But (here is an equal, if not 
a stronger, reason to protest against further multipHcation on economic 
grounds. The 4,550 crorcs worth of national dividend with the full henefit of 


saiings of another 200 crorcs, distributed among a people niiinlH nng 27 rrore^ 
may mean an average income per head per annum of Rs. 17ri in round tenni 
(or IZs. ISO at most including the Native States Territory its people and its 
wealth). To those accustomed to an income per head of R-s r>n or C* nt most 
this would seem in the nature of a fortune Bat still it is quite n difOrcnt 


question \ 7 hcthor the 150 or 175 mpeca per annnm> — some 12 to 15 rupees 7 « r 
month per hcad,~would really give a standard of lis’ing amoncst our people 
o( wc may rcaaonaHy be prond. or .nth whleh «e may ee™ be Mli.rmd 
There ie nothing lor it but a reeoivc to reelricl the growth of the populalion in 
India by cycry means the intelligent and awakened tonseitnee of Ihe eommii. 
nily can devise. It is true, the undertaking ot a problem like bts wanM mean 
interference vrith the very foundation of the Indian Society It ""'M '"™" 
a revision of the marriage and family law that seem, to have endureil thrn tgi 
the agea. It might mean a rreonstruetion of the rel.tton. f 

and children, and a reviaion uf the entire view pemt »( 

•he State and the eitlaen.,. It might mean a general 
labour in the cmmtry for the economic uplift of 'he en ire . 
undertakings svhieh no foreign Clovemmenl dare to laekle But thc> are 


that reason not the 1 cm urgent. 


The restriction of population in the ways 
be cffcetiv. if ail, in the « ";S.; to fw 

for the reaourcca of the eountty ti^ 7. ,i,„olionl The rclis 

exee.,_i, there no means h.,, .Iready snegeste.! will 

tribntion between industry and ag J ta„cdialelj ns.tnl than 

no doubt, when accompUahed. be a P rff,.eliv,ly 

the remedies hinted abos’Ce But per J» which are not popul.ifeel Ir 

useful as cmigr*tlem on a largo «ca * " anything lilbC the number that 

anything lihe the number we " comfort on those very wnc Un.N 
<ould easily be malnf«in«I In rr* countries arc no<on><isly nnclcr- 

Africa and Australia and Pouth Am jenown rmiources The 

populated In proportion both - {pom the Year Rook uf the 

folbwiug summary of pop»h.t.oo and »«a Iro 
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Pot'ulatioa iBBaVeroq 
at .l«>c i inliatii* I 


coXTDvE^rr 


St dat' 
araTf<t to 
1 ? 21 , i» 
nullvoB** 


I inlia|]i- 
'tsats per 
^ijnsre ki' 
obctrr. 


North i Ceatnil Aiacrj<a 
Sooth Acienes 
Af nes 

Oteana . . , . 


.. 453 -d 
.. jotts-d 

.. i«ti 

67 ft 


Inlomatinnal Agricultural Institute at Borne sho\rs the utter -vraste that in 
many countries has to be strifered notmthstanding the misery in many other 
countries, amply on account of the unequal distribution of the population 
of the vrorkl. The European peoples hare had an advantage in the last l:wo 

centuries in colonisation ; hut the 
policy they seem to have adopted 
in regard to the population of the 
relatively uninbahited territory 
that they have discovered or con- 
quered and settled can scarcely be 
described as any better than DOG- 
IN-THE-MANGER policy. For 
there are many regions in Africa, 
America and Oceana where for 
sheer elimatic reasons, they are 
unable themselves to colonise, and 
yet they would not allow the 
surplus population of China and 
Japan and India to find an outlet 
in those parts. The natives of 
these latter countries are eonstitu- 
tionally better fitted by far to 
develop these regions than the in- 
habitants of the colder zones. And 
yet.hecanse the senseless jealousy 
of the European peoples, and their 
latest inutatoTs the Americans, 
would not permit them to allow the 
surplus from the overcrowded 
countries to find an outlet in 
tho^e parts, the untold wealth 
oi those parts has perforce to he 
wasted, to remain undeveloped. * 
The penalty is paid by the world 
at large, while the benefit does 
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Gomasy 
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Caited States 
Canada 
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Japan .. 

Persia 

INBIA t-KT*Tase> 

Br!li«h rro\nneea in ivn 
Natire States „ 

Belgian Congo 

^ani«h North Africa tin tlOll) 
French Bqmtonal Afriea 
„ ^ We«t „ 

French Moroeo . . 

Egypt .. 

Kenya . . . . , . 

EhoJe'ia 

Fnion of South Africa 


6 S*S 

91*5 

S«-5 


not accrue even to the champions of the 'White Australia and White Africa 
pohey. It is true, no dordit, that the decidedly higher standard of living in 
those countries of recent development has been purchased by the' labouring 
section of the population in those parts at eonriderahle sacrifice and long 
struggle; and it may even be conceded that the incuraon on an unrestricted 
scale of the peoples of tropical countries, Uke China or India, where they have 

1 See an Artiealr by F. .k. tv. Gi«l)Oninm the "FBtnre of Tropical Anrtralii ” in th* 
July, 19-3 namberef the EdinburghEeriewaiiaaBotheria July 192L 
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not olwajs otlaohctl a*quatc inIcKst to malorialL.c ivcH.|,cIns »nil moana I„~ 
tho Eamc,-t).o rcsiillant tompolition nieht very pov.ibly re, loco the r-eneral 
standara ol material proaprrity, we can nnacreland (he snn'ivori ot 11, e ori. 
Binal stnisBlcra to be immllme to ape ibe /rail, of their hard-won victories 
dmipatinB in IMs manner, Bot, when all i, aaid in cccolpalio,, of He poBej- 
ot the dog-in-tbe-manser th»c people have adopted, nh.n all allowance U 
mode for their natural reluctance to admit outsiders on a scale of ennality 
with themselves in the region? of so tnueb promise to themselves the fart w lU 
nevertheless remain that the jeslousj with which (hey look upon th. mx- 
aspirants for BcUlement in their lands Is utterly meonsistcnt with the k^s!/• 
idea of their omti struggle and victory with the champions of eseltisise pro- 
pictorship. Uqual, at least equitahlo distribation of mat<nal w-llh. injr, 
as far as human institutions and ingenuity can make if so might to he, must 
he, the aim of all human activity in the domain of e/onomus Tin re arc (imi 
tationa enough on the fruition of human energy Wc esnnui nil work for 
24 hours a day for 3G5 daj's m the year for all the >earv ol otir life U’c 
cannot all work for productive purposes only- siriclly so ca)Ie<J JJuf uc must 
all consume, if we arc to live at all The busiiu-ss of the race must he carnfd 
on, even more imperatively than the “Oovemment of Iht Que/n". for on 
that depends the ultimate salvation of humanity. And if that business la 
to ho carried oti/— if tho race Is to W maintained and progtVH.i eontmuul. ii 


is equally imperative that we should all of ws have an (qu.il aeeess to the 
materia! requirements for the maintenance of life aceonling each to ' Ir own 
individual requirements The problem becomes a "orlJ problem, a uorld 
menace and not merely a local difficulty, as we in «»ir fnoUslini-ss might ot 
first sight imagine, when any considerable portion oi humanity his habit’-ajly 
to bo underfed and umlcmtalised that n microscopically small fici-tinr Ai.-.ll 
be maintainod in criminal affluence and be permitted to indulge m unrtstncu-il 
waste. The League of Natioas will hove bun founilid J» loin,— and all the 
assurance about o warlcss world, would have been given in 'am, if this root 
vaose of human conflict remains still an active sore All the migratiotu an, 
the consequent misery of the sO-caUc-I ancient world were due to this pressure 
of Ihc primitive necJ,-hpi,Bcr, wbtvb .«cpt way tbe tor, lomt.lM,™. . 
rivilLmtiom Ihot had IM for ten vraturiw,. AH Ihf "ar, ,.t t hi ri , 

) ears and gcncration.s ore also due at bottom to the sami gt lu ric can 

vro not ,01 karat tbrlr patont, obvioM Tho .pamcly p.p» atn! 

8i.n, ot tho world will do no pood to tb«r n«»in>l •”»>” " "'-■.nal to, -Of 

tanta (I) if tbo i.ttor prefer to keep (hen. nltorly tto.li v. lorod rath.r I 

them dovolopod by the labour ot an .Km ‘ 

homanity, ,„at ao much potential weal-b •!■'>»« I* " 
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beoau'ic the stnpid primitive mentality of a few jealous gentry should 
refuse to think othenvise and take a broader view of world responsibilities, 
or think in terms of the race as distinguished from their own immediate 
paltry circle. 

It is, thus* the only solntion for excessive population, not only in India 
hut in every part of the world wherever that phenomenon manifests itself 
that there shall be a hotter distribntion, more equal and more equitable, of 
the avsnlable resources of the world. 'The world belongs to no partieular 
community, but to the entire humanity. Why should any section of it be 
excluded from its potentiality? Wc in this country have a particular grievance 
in this regard, which makes the resultant disability harder to bear. We are 
supposed to be members of the British Empire with equal rights of eltirenship 
all throughout the Empire. But in practice we have the right to bear the 
burdens of the Empire, equally or in a greater proportion as it suits the 
dominant race to impose upon us; while, when it comes to the diaring of the 
benefits of the Empire,-— there ia a most expressive shrugging of the shoulders, 
for they who have wiU keep, and they who have not must watch and weep* — 
if they cannot do better. If the British Empire is ever wrecked, it will be 
wrecked upon the rocks of the inter-Empire relations, upon the question, of 
the real equality of the Imperial citizenship. India has lived for a hundred 
and fifty years under a scries of ever increasing injustices. She has begun 
to perceive these injuries, and learnt to make empty protests about them. It is 
time the guardians of the Empire leaml to devise measures lest these protests 
become suddenly effective and irresistible. 
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